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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


On December 20, 1938, announcement was made 
by President Roosevelt of the resignation of Mary 
W. Dewson, who had served as a member of the 
Social Security Board since August 1937. Miss 
Dewson’s action was occasioned by ill health. 
At the same time announcement was made of the 
appointment of Ellen S. Woodward as Miss 
Dewson’s successor. Until this appointment, 
Mrs. Woodward was Assistant Administrator of 
the Works Progress Administration. 


The President’s Message and the Board’s 
Report on Proposed Changes 


On January 16 President Roosevelt transmitted 
to the Congress a message on social security, ac- 
companied by a report of the Social Security Board 
on proposed changes in the Social Security Act. 
The report and recommendations of the Board, 
which are published in full on pages 4-19 of this 
issue, were made in response to the continuing 
responsibilities for study and recommendation 
allocated to the Board by the Social Security 
_ Act and to a special communication from the 
_ President to the Chairman on April 28, 1938, in 
which the Board was instructed to study the de- 
| velopment of a sound plan for liberalizing the old- 
age insurance system. Recommendations arising 
from the Board’s three years’ study and experience 
in this and other programs are included in the 
_ present report on proposed changes. 

' In addressing the Congress, the President 
declared that the legislation had amply proved its 
“essential soundness” in the fields of social in- 
surance, public assistance, and health and welfare 
services, concluding, “I cannot too strongly urge 
the wisdom of building upon the principles con- 
tained in the present Social Security Act in 
affording greater protection to our people, rather 
than turning to untried and demonstrably un- 
sound panaceas .. . ‘It is overwhelmingly im- 
portant,’ ’’ he continued, quoting a message made 


four years earlier, ‘‘ ‘to avoid any danger of per- 
manently discrediting the sound and necessary 
policy of Federal legislation for economic security 
by attempting to apply it on too ambitious a 
scale before actual experience has provided guid- 
ance for the permanently safe direction of such 
efforts. . .’” 

In commenting on the report of the Social 
Security Board, the President called attention 
particularly to the desirability of affording greater 
old-age security. “The report,” he declared, 
“suggests a twofold approach which I believe to 
be sound. One way is to begin the payment of 
monthly old-age insurance benefits sooner, and 
to liberalize the benefits to be paid in the early 
years. The other way is to make proportion- 
ately larger Federal grants-in-aid to those States 
with limited fiscal capacities, so that they may 
provide more adequate assistance to those in 
need. This result can and should be accom- 
plished in such a way as to involve little if any 
additional cost to the Federal Government. 
Such a method embodies a principle that may 
well be applied to other Federal grants-in-aid.” 

The President also commented on the desira- 
bility of affording greater protection to dependent 
children and declared that in this field likewise he 
believed the Board’s twofold approach to be 
sound. “One way,” he said, “is to extend our 
Federal old-age insurance system so as to provide 
regular monthly benefits not only to the aged but 
also to the dependent children of workers dying 
before reaching retirement age. The other way 
is to liberalize the Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States to help finance assistance to dependent 
children.” 

With respect to coverage of the program, Mr. 
Roosevelt expressed his belief that under both the 
Federal old-age insurance system and the Federal- 
State unemployment compensation system “equity 
and sound social policy require that the benefits 








be extended to all of our people as rapidly as 
administrative experience and public understand- 
ing permit.’ 

The President declared also that while much of 
the success of the program is due to the fact that 
all the programs of the act, with one necessary 
exception, are administered by the States them- 
selves, but coordinated and partially financed by 
the Federal Government, in some States ‘‘incom- 
petent and politically dominated personnel has 
been distinctly harmful.’”” He recommended there- 
fore that, as a condition for the receipt of Federal 
funds, States be required to establish and maintain 
a merit system for the selection of personnel. 
“Such a requirement,’ he added, “would repre- 
sent a protection to the States and citizens thereof 
rather than an encroachment by the Federal 
Government, since it would automatically promote 
efficiency and eliminate the necessity for minute 
Federal scrutiny of State operations.” 


Report of the Advisory Council 


A series of recommendations relating to modifi- 
cations of the Federal old-age insurance program 
were presented in mid-December in the final report 
of the Advisory Council on Social Security. 
The Council, which included representatives of 
employees, employers, and the general public, was 
appointed in May 1937 by a special committee, 
named by the Senate Committee on Finance, and 
the Social Security Board to study the advisability 
of amending titles If and VIII of the Social 
Security Act. The Council’s recommendations, 
which at many points parallel those of the Social 
Security Board, are comprised in three groups 
relating to benefits under the old-age insurance 
system, to coverage, and to financing. 

With respect to the first, the Council recom- 
mended that monthly benefits become payable in 
1940 and be increased for workers retiring in 
the early years of thesystem. Other recommenda- 
tions included provision of supplementary benefits 
to aged wives and widows and to dependent chil- 
dren of insured workers who die. The Council 
expressed unanimous agreement that it is social y 
desirable to provide benefits to insured persons 
who become permanently and totally disabled and 
to their. dependents. Some members of the 
Council favored immediate inauguration of such 
benefits while others believed that questions of 
additional costs and administrative problems 


pointed to the need for further study. The Coun. 
cil declared that ‘‘The eventual annual cost of the 
insurance benefits now recommended, in relation 
to covered pay roll and from whatever source 
financed, should not be increased beyond the 
eventual annual disbursements under the 1935 
Act.” 

With respect to coverage, the Council recom- 
mended that employees of private nonprofit reli- 
gious, charitable, and educational institutions be 
brought into coverage at once. It was declared 
further that coverage of farm employees and 
domestic employees is socially desirable and should 
be effected, if administratively possible, by Janu 
ary 1940; that as soon as feasible the program 
should be extended to additional groups not now 
included; and that study should be made of the 
problems involved in the coverage of self-em 
ployed persons and governmental employees. 

Among its recommendations on finance, the 
Advisory Council declared, first, that since the 
Nation as a whole, apart from the beneficiaries of 
the system, will derive a benefit from the old-age 
security program, it is appropriate that there be 
Federal financial participation by means of reve 
nues derived from sources other than pay-rol 
taxes. The Council expressed the opinion that it 
would be sound to distribute eventual costs by 
means of approximately equal contributions by 





employers, employees, and the Government 
Planning, it was declared, must take full account d 
eventual costs, which will be far larger than thos 
in the early years. ‘‘No benefits should be prom 
ised or implied which cannot be safely financed not 
only in the early years of the program but when 
workers now young will be old.”’ 

Financial arrangements, the Council dec!ared 
“should embody provision for a reasonable com 
tingency fund to insure the ready payment a 
benefits at all times and to avoid abrupt changes it 
tax and contribution rates.”’ It was recom 





mended further that receipts of taxes under title 
VIII of the act, less costs of collection, should be 
credited automatically to an old-age insuraneé 
fund. It was the opinion of the Council that this 
fund should be made specifically a trust fund, 
with designated trustees, and should be used ex 
clusively for payment of benefits under the pro 
gram and, in limited part, for costs necessary 
administration of the program. 

The Council recommended also that consider® 
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tion of changes in the title VIII tax schedule be 
postponed until after the rates of 14 percent each 
on employer and employee are in effect,' to permit 
accumulation of data on tax collections under 
varying conditions; on effective coverage under 
taxes and benefits; on average covered earnings, 
duration of coverage, time of retirement, and 
average amount of benefits; on the possibilities of 
covering farm labor, domestic employees, or self- 
employed persons; and on the possibilities of 
introducing new types of benefits. Thorough 
study is needed also with respect to the timing of 
contributions by the Government. It was recom- 
mended that this problem should be restudied for 
report not later than January 1, 1942, “as to the 
proper planning of the program of pay-roll taxes 
and governmental contributions to the old-age 
insurance system thereafter, since by that time 
experience on the basis of five years of tax collec- 
tions and two years of benefit payments (provided 
the present act is amended to that effect) will be 
available.”” Similar studies should be made at 
regular intervals following 1942. 


Report of the Special Senate Committee to 
Investigate Unemployment and Relief 


Recommendations significant for the social se- 
curity program are included also in a report issued 
on January 14, 1939, by the Special Senate 
Committee to Investigate Unemployment and 
Relief. In line with its preliminary report, issued 
in April 1938, the Committee recommended that 
payment of monthly old-age benefits be inaugu- 
rated in 1940; that Federal grants to the States for 
public assistance and for administration of unem- 
ployment compensation be made contingent upon 
the use of merit systems for the selection of State 
personnel; and that there be “a complete reorgani- 
zation and unification”’ of all agencies dealing with 
unemployment compensation and employment 
services. The Committee pointed out that State 
employment services are financed for the most 
part by grants by the Social Security Board and 
declared, “It is impossible for the employment 
service to serve three masters. The officials ad- 
ministering unemployment insurance in practically 
every State believe this agency should be trans- 
ferred to the Social Security Board.’’ 

With respect to unemployment compensation, 
the Committee offered a suggested schedule of 


' Under present provisions these rates become effective Jan. 1, 1940. 
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graduated benefits, geared to earnings of workers 
in various wage classes, as a substitute for individ- 
ual determination of benefit amounts. It was 
suggested further that the law might require, for 
eligibility to benefits, at least 26 weeks of work 
within the previous 12 months; that the waiting 
period “may well be stated at one week” and the 
duration of the benefit period at 13 weeks; and 
that Federal administrative grants should be con- 
tingent upon payment of minimum benefits to be 
specified in the Federal act. 

In connection with the public-assistance pro- 
gram, the Committee pointed to the wide range in 
payments to the needy by the various States and 
recommended that the Federal contribution under 
each of the three programs be 50 percent of the 
amount paid “but that in those States where the 
average per capita income is less than the average 
per capita income of the United States the Federal 
contribution be increased in proportion to such 
difference.’’ A condition of the Federal grant, it 
was added, should be the guarantee of minimum 
payments of $15 to the aged and the blind and 
$20 per family unit for dependent children. 

A major part of the Committee’s report was 
devoted to a work program. “We should have 
one public-work program administered preferably 
by a Department of Public Work,” the Committee 
declared, suggesting that such a department in- 
clude activities now conducted by the Public 
Works Administration and the Works Progress 
Administration and coordinate and direct those 
maintained by the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and National Youth Administration. The Com- 
mittee recommended further, with one dissenting 
vote, that Federal allotments for public work 
“should be based upon the population of the States 
as determined by the census and upon the number 
of unemployed in the various States as ascertained 
by the unemployment census of 1937 until such 
time as the employment service is able to currently 
supply such information.” 

‘‘Unemployment compensation,’’ the Committee 
declared, ‘is designed to provide for workers during 
periods of sudden or temporary unemployment. 
Public assistance should have the effect of provid- 
ing security and support for old people, children, 
and handicapped persons. Public work should 
provide employment and a means of livelihood for 
unemployed workers at times when and as long 
as private industry cannot use their services.” 








PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


A Report of the Social Security Board to the President and 
to the Congress of the United States 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Wasuaineton, D. C., December 30, 1938. 
The PRresipEnt, 
The White House. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: The Social Security 
Board has regarded as one of its most important 
responsibilities under the Social Security Act that 
imposed by the section of the law which charges 
the Board with “the duty of studying and making 
recommendations as to the most effective methods 
of providing economic security through social 
insurance, and as to legislation and matters of 
administrative policy concerning old-age pensions, 
unemployment compensation, accident compensa- 
tion, and related subjects.”’ 

In accordance with this congressional mandate 
and specific instructions received from you, the 
Board, since its creation in August 1935, has 
continuously appraised the operation of those 
provisions of the act for which it has administra- 
tive responsibility. In addition, the Board has 
carried on extensive studies as to effective methods 
of previding greater social security for the Ameri- 
can people. 

The Social Security Board’s report, based on 
these studies and on practical experience in social 
security administration during the past 3 years, is 
submitted herewith for your consideration and 
that of the Congress. 

The Board has not undertaken to include in this 
report the extensive data on which its recom- 
mendations are based. However, the Board is 
prepared to furnish such data and technical 
assistance as inay be desired in connection with 
any of these recommendations which the Congress 
may wish to consider. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ArtTHur J. ALTMEYER, Chairman. 


REPORT 


Through the Social Security Act the people of 
the United States have established their first 
Nation-wide and organized system of protection 


against prevailing economic hazards. To accom. 
plish this purpose, both the Federal Government 
and the States have cooperated in these provisions 
for social security. It has been possible, there 
fore, to attack Nation-wide problems on a Na 
tion-wide front, and, at the same time, to keep the 
program practical, flexible, and close to the people, 

Possible ways and means of improving and 
extending the present provisions of the Social 
Security Act naturally become more apparent as 
adininistrative experience increases, as more data 
become available, and as a better understanding of 
actual needs develops. Though the Board recog. 
nizes that such growth is a continuing essential, 
it believes that the general approach to social 
security embodied in the existing act is funda- 
mentally sound. 

Through the Social Security Act the people of 
this country have attacked the problem of insecu- 
rity upon two fronts: The act undertakes to pro- 
vide some measure of protection against present 
needs arising out of past neglect, and it establishes 
at the present time basic protection against eco- 
nomic hazards which would otherwise cause future 
insecurity. To accomplish these purposes the act 
sets up, in the main, a system of Federal-State 
cooperation whereby financial resources of the 
Federal Government are made available to the 
States to enable them to safeguard their citizens. 
The only part of the act wholly administered by 
the Federal Government is the old-age insurance 
system. Since such a system necessarily operates 
on a long-term basis, movement of population 
among the States precludes setting it up on & 
State-by-State basis. 

The changes in the Social Security Act recom: 
mended by the Board are designed to promote the 
objectives of the present law, as regards all the 
programs under the Board’s direction—old-age 
insurance, unemployment compensation, and 
public assistance. In addition, the Board makes 
certain recommendations with regard to general 
administration and suggests certain considerations 
relating to health protection. It is the judgment 
of the Board that these recommended changes 
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represent practicable next steps toward the goal 
of adequate security for the American people by 
liberalizing the benefits payable under the act, 
by extending its protection to a much larger 
proportion of our people, and by greatly facilitat- 
ing administration. 


Federal Old-Age Insurance 


Although the Federal old-age insurance system 
is the largest ever put into operation, it has proved 
to be sound from both the administrative and 
financial standpoint. In considering the develop- 
ment of this plan, it should be borne in mind that 
it is separate and distinct from the Federal-State 
program of old-age assistance. Under Federal old- 
age insurance, benefits are payable as a matter of 
right irrespective of individual need, and in relation 
to past earnings. Under Federal-State old-age 
assistance, payments are made only on the basis 
of individual need as determined by the State. 

Our present system of old-age security thus 
embodies two principles: the insurance program 
related to the individual’s past earnings and the 
assistance program related to his present need. 
The Social Security Board is convinced that a 
system of old-age security which attempted to 
operate on any other principles would be bound 
to lead to disaster both for the beneficiaries and 
for the general taxpayer. 

The basic problem of old-age insurance is to 
make the system more immediately and fully 
operative without destroying the reasonable re- 
lationship which must exist in such a program 
between benef'ts payable and past earnings. Such 
a relationship must exist under any system of 
retirement insurance, whether social insurance or 
an industrial pension plan, unless the term “‘insur- 
ance” is to lose all its meaning. For the protec- 
tion of future beneficiaries and future taxpayers 
it is essential that this reasonable relationship be 
maintained ; just as in the case of old-age assistance 
it is necessary to maintain a reasonable relation- 
ship between assistance granted and the needs of 
the individual. 

The present old-age insurance system, while 
maintaining a reasonable relationship between 
past earnings and future benefits, provides pro- 
portionately greater protection for the low-wage 
earner and the short-time wage earner than for 
those more favorably situated. I other words, 
it recognizes presumptive need as an essential 
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consideration in any socially adequate old-age 
insurance system. But the presumptive need 
toward which social insurance is directed must be 
distinguished from the specific need, as estab- 
lished by investigation, which public assistance is 
designed to meet. To allow for presumptive need, 
the old-age insurance system gives much greater 
weight to the first $3,000 of accumulated earnings 
than to subsequent earnings. It is thus possible 
for a person retiring in the early years of the sys- 
tem, or for a low-wage earner retiring at any time, 
to receive very liberal benefits in proportion to his 
past earnings. 

But every worker, regardless of his level of 
earnings or of the length of time during which 
he has contributed, will receive more by way of 
protection than he could have purchased else- 
where at a cost equal to his own contributions. 
In other words, the system recognizes the princi- 
ple of individual equity, as well as the principle 
of social adequacy. It has been possible to in- 
corporate in the system both these aspects of 
security by utilizing a larger proportion of em- 
ployers’ contributions to pay benefits to those 
retiring in the early years, and to low-wage 
earners. A similar procedure is also followed in 
private pension plans. Such plans recognize 
that the employer must contribute more liberally 
in behalf of older workers if they are to have 
sufficient income to retire. 


Benefits 


Starting Monthly Benefits in 1940.—The Board 
believes that the payment of monthly benefits 
should commence in 1940 instead of on January 
1, 1942, as scheduled in the present law. This 
will be practicable, in the opinion of the Board, 
since by 1940 a considerable body of administra- 
tive experience will have been accumulated, and 
wage records will have been built up for a period 
of 3 years. 

Because of its nature as an insurance program, 
the Social Security Board does not believe that 
it is possible to bring under this system all per- 
sons who have already retired from gainful 
employment. Even though it were considered 
reasonable to pay benefits regardless of the fact 
that no past contributions had been made either 
by these individuals or by their employers, it 
would be impossible to obtain adequate wage 
records upon which to compute benefits. 








Increasing Benefits Payable in Early Years.— 
The Board also believes that the monthly bene- 
fits payable to those retiring in the early years 
can be increased without increasing the eventual 
cost of the program. 

The cost of any system of benefits will mount 
rapidly with the passage of time as a larger pro- 
portion of the population reaches retirement age. 
Consequently, a scale of benefits, the cost of 
which would be altogether reasonable now, might 
be unduly burdensome at the end of a genera- 
tion. Therefore, in making increases in benefits, 
particularly in the early years of a system, it is 
essential to keep the ultimate financial cost in 
mind. It is impossible under any social insur- 
ance system to provide ideal security for every 
individual. The practical objective is to pay 
benefits that provide a minimum degree of social 
security—as a basis upon which the worker, 
through his own efforts, will have a better chance 
to provide adequately for his individual security. 

In order to increase benefits for those retiring 
in the early years, the Board recommends two 
measures: first, supplementary benefits for aged 
wives, and second, the use of “average wages”’ 
instead of total accumulated wages for the 
computation of benefits. 

Supplementary Benefits for Aged Wives.—The 
Board suggests that a supplementary benefit be 
paid for the aged dependent wife of the retired 
worker which would be related to his old-age ben- 
efit. Such a plan would take account of greater 
presumptive need of the married couple without 
requiring investigation of individual need. An 
aged wife would of course be entitled to benefits 
based upon her own past earnings in lieu of the 
supplement, if her own benefits were greater. 
Since in the course of time many women will have 
developed substantial benefit rights based upon 
their own past earnings, the cost of providing the 
supplement for dependent wives would gradually 
decline, and eventually the additional cost would 
be reduced to a relatively small amount. In order 
that greater social adequacy may not be achieved 
at the expense of individual equity, the Board 
recommends that the benefits payable to unmar- 
ried persons continue to be at least as much as 
they could purchase from a commercial insurance 
company with their own contributions. 

Utilizing “Average Wages” as Benefit Base —The 
Board recommends that benefits be calculated 


upon the basis of average wages, rather than, as 
at present, upon total accumulated wages. 

This change would make it possible to increase 
early benefits and to relate benefits more closely 
to the previous normal wage income of the indi- 
vidual. It would also eliminate, as the years go 
by, the large bonus which present provisions would 
afford those who have had only a brief period of 
participation prior to the date of retirement. 
Under the existing law the large credit for the 
first $3,000 of accumulated earnings remains in 
effect regardless of whether a worker retires in 
the early years of the system or later. This large 
credit is justified in the early years, since worker 
and their employers have had an opportunity to 
make contributions for only a short period of coy- 
erage under the system. But it is advisable to 
safeguard the system against disproportionately 
large withdrawals in the future in behalf of those 
who have paid taxes only a short time. 

While the Board believes that benefits should 
be related to the average wage, it recognizes that 
benefits should also be related to the number of 
years the individual has been in covered employ- 
ment and has made contributions. The Board 
therefore recommends that an insured individual, 
upon retirement, receive a basic benefit related to 
his average wages; and that, for every year he has 
earned more than some small specified amount of 
wages in covered employment, his basic monthly 
benefit be increased by a specified percentage. 
Conversely it recommends that for every year 4 
person does not earn this specified amount of 
wages, the basic monthly benefit be reduced by 
the same percentage. 

The Board is of the opinion that a percentage 
decrease for each year not covered is a more 
equitable approach than that found in most for- 
eign old-age insurance systems which usually re 
quire that a person be in covered employment 
during a specified number of years immediately 
preceding the date of retirement. As a result, 
an individual who had been in covered employ- 
ment a considerable proportion of his working 
life but not during the last few years before re- 
tirement would be ineligible for monthly benefits. 
Such a provision would, in the Board’s opinion, 
work undue hardship on those who had left cov- 
ered employment during their later years and 
would offer undue advantages to those who en- 
tered covered employment only during their last 
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few working years. The system which the Board 
recommends represents a more flexible and equi- 
table arrangement. It not only protects indi- 
yiduals who have been in covered employment 
during a considerable portion of their working 
life, but also safeguards the system as it matures 
against disproportionate payments to those in 
covered employment for only a short time. 

Benefits for Widows and Orphans.—The Board 
is of the opinion that old-age insurance should be 
expanded to include survivors’ insurance. The 
law now provides for single lump-sum cash death 
payments equal to 3% percent of the worker’s 
total recorded wages provided he has not during 
his lifetime drawn benefits equal to this amount. 
Under a social insurance system the primary pur- 
pose should be to pay benefits in accordance with 
the presumptive needs of the beneficiaries, rather 
than to make payments to the estate of a deceased 
employee regardless of whether or not he leaves 
dependents. The payment of monthly benefits 
to widows and orphans, who are the two chief 
classes of dependent survivors, would furnish much 
more significant protection than does the payment 
of lump-sum benefits. Such monthly benefits 
could be provided and still kept within the even- 
tual costs of the present system. There is ample 
precedent for such provision, since 15 out of 22 
foreign old-age insurance systems make provision 
for survivors’ benefits. 

The Board is of the opinion that aged widows 
and younger widows with dependent children 
should receive benefits, and that benefits should 
be paid on behalf of children at least until they 
reach 16 years of age, and until 18 while they are 
regularly attending school. 

Some measure of the need for this protection 
as it affects children is indicated by experience 
under the present Federal-State program of aid 
to dependent children. In 43 percent of these 
cases the children have become dependent because 
of the father’s death and in an additional 25 per- 
cent of the cases, because of the father’s disability. 

The Board has given much consideration to the 
feasibility and desirability of providing benefits 
for widows under 65 years of age who have no 
young children in their care. The Board believes 
that only a temporary monthly benefit, covering 
the period immediately following the husband’s 
death, should be paid in such cases. However, 
the Board does recommend that all widows of 
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persons who would have been qualified for old-age 
benefits, if they had lived to age 65, be entitled 
to a deferred monthly benefit payable at age 65. 
Such benefits should bear some reasonable rela- 
tionship to that which the deceased husband 
would have received. 

Normally, young widows without children can 
be expected to enter gainful employment, but 
middle-aged widows frequently find it more diffi- 
cult to become self-supporting. On the other 
hand, they are likely to have more savings than 
younger widows and many of them have children 
who are grown and able to help them until they 
reach 65 years of age, when they would be entitled 
to a widow’s benefit under the plan proposed. 
Though their problems are fully recognized, pro- 
vision for commencing benefits to widows under 
65 with no children would present certain serious 
anomalies. Any age selected for benefits to begin 
would appear arbitrary, excluding some widows 
just below that age. Moreover, the question 
would arise as to discrimination against unmarried 
women, who would not receive benefits until they 
reached 65. Yet if the retirement age for women 
generally were lowered, the effect would be to dis- 
criminate against men and at the same time sub- 
stantially to increase the cost. 

Disability Insurance—The Board has given 
much thought to the question of whether the 
present old-age insurance system should be ex- 
panded to include provision for benefits to workers 
who become permanently totally disabled, before 
reaching age 65, and to their dependents. 

With the single exceptiou of Spain, every other 
country which has a system of old-age insurance 
has made provision for permanent disability. 
One of these countries, Great Britain, includes 
this provision in its health-insurance system ; others 
relate it directly to old-age insurance. 

The Board recognizes that the administrative 
problems involved are difficult, although it does 
not believe them insuperable. It also recognizes 
that provision for permanent total disability 
would increase the cost of the system both now 
and in the future. For these reasons it is not 
making any positive recommendation on this 
matter af this time. It should, however, be 
pointed out that the extent to which costs would 
increase would depend upon the definition of dis- 
ability which could be made effective. If a fairly 
strict definition were adopted and maintained, 
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the Board believes that the additional costs could 
be kept within reasonable limits. Later, as ex- 
perience developed, the definition could be made 
more liberal if this appeared socially desirable. 
In connection with any permanent total disability 
program, adequate provision should be made for 
hospitalization and other institutional care, and 
for vocational rehabilitation. 


Coverage 


Extending the Coverage of the System.—The Social 
Security Board is of the opinion that it is sound 
social policy to extend old-age insurance to as 
many of the Nation’s workers as possible. It 
believes that it is administratively feasible to pro- 
vide this protection for large numbers of people 
who are not yet covered. 

Even with its present limited coverage—esti- 
mated to include at any one time only 50 percent 
of the Nation’s gainfully occupied population— 
at least some small measure of protection is 
already being furnished by the old-age insurance 
program to two-thirds of those gainfully occu- 
pied. This is due to the fact that a great many 
persons, usually in excluded occupations, work in 
covered employment from time to time. It is 
estimated that, even without any change in the 
present coverage, 75 or 80 percent of the gainfully 
occupied persons in this country would eventually 
have some protection. However, since the ade- 
quacy of this protection depends to a considerable 
extent upon the length of time the individual 
actually works in covered employment, it is highly 
desirable that coverage be extended as rapidly as 
administratively feasible. Extension of coverage 
would also be necessary in order to protect the 
financial soundness of the system if the present 
benefit provisions in the law granting such pro- 
portionately large benefits to persons who have 
been in covered employment only a short period 
prior to retirement are retained. 

Agricultural Labor.—The Board believes that 
the “agricultural labor’ limitation on coverage 
should be modified. It is, of course, apparent 
that the problem of covering the independent 
farmer cannot be finally solved, except as part of 
a general program to cover the self-employed. It 
is also recognized that the complete inclusion of 
employees engaged in agricultural labor is fraught 
with great administrative difficulties. However, 
the Board believes that the inclusion of large- 


scale farming operations, often of a semi-industria] 
character, probably would reduce rather than in- 
crease administrative difficulties. 

At present it is almost impossible to delimit 
the field of “agricultural labor” with anything 
like the certainty required for administration and 
for general understanding by employers and em- 
ployees affected. The extent of the exception is 
shadowy indeed where the producer also engages 
in processing and marketing. 

The Board recommends that the language of 
the present exception relating to “agricultural 
labor’ be modified to make it certain that this 
exception applies only to the services of a farm- 
hand employed by a small farmer to do the ordi- 
nary work connected with his farm. The Board 
further recommends that, with a reasonable time 
allowed before the effective date, the “agricultural 
labor’”’ exception be eliminated entirely. 

Domestic Service.—The Board recommends that 
the exception of domestic service be eliminated, 
with a reasonable time allowed before the effective 
date. It is believed that the principal adminis- 
trative difficulties with respect to domestic service 
will be overcome, just as they will be in the case of 
agricultural labor, when the individuals affected 
become generally informed as to the benefits and 
obligations incident to coverage. 

Maritime Employment.—There is at present an 
exclusion of “service performed as an officer or 
member of the crew of a vessel documented under 
the laws of the United States or of any foreign 
country.” The legislative history indicates that 
this exclusion was made because of the adminis- 
trative difficulties of covering foreign crews on 
American vessels engaged in foreign trade. The 
Board recommends that the present exception be 
redrawn so that exclusion of employment on 
American vessels be limited to this type of situ- 
ation. 

Nonprofit Organizations.—The Board recom- 
mends the inclusion of service performed for 
religious, educational, charitable, and similar 
nonprofit organizations. The Board foresees no 
serious administrative difficulties in such inclusion. 

Services Performed for the Federal Government 
or Its Instrumentalities—The Board recommends 
the inclusion of service performed in the employ 
of the United States or its instrumentalities. The 
Board anticipates no administrative difficulties in 
such inclusion. However, in extending old-age 
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insurance to all employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it would be necessary to give consideration 
to the effect on other retirement systems for 
Federal employees, with a view either to excluding 
employees already covered by these systems or to 
adapting these systems so that they would take 
account of the basic protection afforded by the 
old-age insurance system. In any event, the 
Board recommends an amendment to bring under 
coverage employees of instrumentalities of the 
United States, except those which either are 
wholly owned by the United States or are exempt 
from the taxes levied under the Social Security 
Act by virtue of some other act of Congress. The 
principal “Federal instrumentalities” which would 
thus be brought into old-age insurance are national 
banks and State banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System, and building and loan 
associations which are members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System. 

Services Performed for States and Their Instru- 
mentalities —A number of State and municipal 
officials have indicated a desire for coverage of 
State and municipal employees. However, no 
method has yet been devised which would over- 
come constitutional difficulties and also protect 
the old-age insurance system against adverse 
selection. It is hoped that further study will 
develop a method which will be constitutional 
and which will prove mutually advantageous to 
the States, their employees, and the old-age 
insurance system. The Board confines its recom- 
mendation at this time to the suggestion that the 
present exclusion of the act be modified so that it 
applies only to services performed in the employ 
of a State or a political subdivision or instru- 
mentalities wholly owned by the State or whose 
functions are such as to raise constitutional 
barriers to Federal taxation. 

Allowing Benefit Credits for Wages Earned 
After 65.—The Social Security Act as it now 
stands does not permit workers to gain benefit 
credit for wages earned after age 65. The taxes 
paid by employer and employee also stop when 
the wage earner reaches this age. Lump-sum 
cash benefits are provided for workers who reach 
65 years of age without having worked enough 
to qualify for a monthly benefit. Such workers, 
even though they continue in employment, can- 
not under the present law qualify for annuities. 
The lump-sum payment is all that is available to 
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them. The Social Security Board recommends 
that such workers receive credit for any time that 
they work after age 65 so that they may qualify 
for monthly benefits upon retirement at a some- 
what later date. This would automatically elim- 
inate the occasion for lump-sum payments at 
age 65, and at the same time would provide a much 
greater degree of protection for older workers. 

Employer-Employee Relationship.—Old-age in- 
surance coverage is at present limited by the 
undefined terms “employer” and “employee.” 
The Board recommends that this provision be 
expanded to the extent feasible to cover more of 
the persons who furnish primarily personal service. 
The intention of such an amendment would be to 
cover persons who are for all practical purposes 
employees, but whose present legal status may 
not be that of an employee. At present, for 
example, insurance, real estate, and traveling 
salesmen are sometimes covered and sometimes 
not; the Board believes that all such individuals 
should be covered. 

Casual Labor.—The Board believes it is neces- 
sary to retain the existing exclusion of casual 
labor not in the course of the employer’s trade or 
business, because of the administrative difficulties 
which otherwise would be involved, with no con- 
siderable compensating social advantages. It 
should be noted that this exclusion is numerically 
small since labor so excluded must be not only 
casual but also unrelated to the employer’s 
business. 

Self-Employment.—The Board has given con- 
siderable study to the possibility of including 
self-employed persons under the old-age insur- 
ance system. However, the Board is not prepared 
at this time to recommend what it considers a 
practicable method for extending coverage to such 
persons. 

Contracting Coverage to Prevent Collusion.— 
Until a practicable means is found for including 
self-employed persons, the Board recommends 
that the family employment exclusion, appearing 
in title [IX of the Social Security Act relating to 
unemployment compensation, be incorporated in 
the old-age insurance provisions. The Board 
further recommends that the act be amended so 
that old-age insurance benefits will not be paid 
where there has been a contract of employment 
for the purpose of securing benefits without the 
performance of bona fide service. 








Financing 


The Social Security Board is not making detailed 
recommendations relative to the financing of the 
old-age insurance system since the Treasury De- 
partment is charged with primary responsibility 
in this regard. However, the Board believes it is 
essential that any method of financing that is pro- 
posed should take into account all probable future 
disbursements so that the interests of both the 
prospective beneficiaries and the general taxpayers 
may be properly safeguarded. 

When the system is fully matured, its eventual 
cost with the changes here recommended—which 
the Board believes will furnish far greater pro- 
tection—would be somewhat less than the cost of 
the present system. The cost of paying benefits 
in the early years would, however, be greatly 
increased if the proposed changes were put into 
effect. If permanent total disability insurance 
should also be included, the eventual cost, when 
the system is fully matured, would be somewhat 
more than the present system. 

The existing law contemplates a fully financed 
system for all time to come. That is to say, it 
requires that probable future liabilities be taken 
into account from the very beginning and that a 
sufficient reserve be set up so that the earnings on 
the reserve, plus current pay-roll tax receipts, will 
be sufficient always to cover annual benefit dis- 
bursements. 

As already stated, if the recommendations of the 
Board relating to benefits are adopted, early pay- 
ments under the system will increase substantially. 
The tax provisions embodied in the present law 
would probably cover the increased annual cost 
for the first 15 years. They would also probably 
provide a small reserve, which would be invested 
and earn some interest. But when future annual 
benefit disbursements exceeded annual tax collec- 
tions plus interest earnings, some other provision 
would have to be made for the funds which, under 
the existing plan, would be secured from interest 
on accumulated reserves. It would then be 
necessary to do one of two things: increase the 
pay-roll tax, or provide for the deficiency out of 
other general taxes. 

The Board is of the opinion that it would be 
sound public policy to pay part of the eventual 
cost of the benefits proposed out of taxes other than 
pay-roll taxes, preferably taxes such as income 
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and inheritance taxes levied according to ability 
to pay. 

The portion of the total costs to be met by taxes 
other than pay-roll taxes should depend upon the 
proportion of the general population covered by 
the insurance system. The wider the coverage, 
the more extensive this contribution from other 
tax sources might properly be. 

Although the Board believes that contributions 
to the old-age insurance program should eventually 
be made out of Federal taxes other than those on 
pay rolls, it does not believe that such taxes 
should be substituted for any part of the pay-roll 
taxes, provided in the present act, or that such 
other taxes should be used until annual benefit 
disbursements begin to exceed annual pay-roll tax 
collections, plus the interest earned on the small 
reserve which would be accumulated. The Fed- 
eral Government is already making an annual 
contribution out of general taxes of almost a 
quarter of a billion dollars for old-age security, 
in the form of grants to the States to help finance 
their old-age assistance programs. Substitution 
of other taxes for any portion of the pay-roll 
taxes now provided would increase the disparity 
between taxes paid and benefits payable in the 
early years of the system. Those retiring in the 
early years in any event will receive much greater 
benefits in proportion to taxes paid on their be- 
half than those retiring in the later years. Fur- 
thermore, while the exact future costs of benefits 
under the insurance system cannot be determined 
with any degree of accuracy until more data are 
available (especially those which will come with 
the actual payment of benefits to large numbers 
of people), it is certain that the costs will be great 
and it is important that Government finances 
should not suffer through reduction in revenue 
from pay-roll taxes. 


Administrative Changes 


The Board recommends a number of changes 
to improve administration of the present law: 

1. Inclusion of a provision requiring employers 
at the time of wage payment to furnish employees 
a statement, which they may retain, showing the 
amount of taxes deducted from their wages under 
the old-age insurance system. 

2. Exclusion of any nominal wages paid to 
employees of all nonprofit organizations now 
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exempted from the Federal income tax. Many 
nonprofit organizations, particularly fraternal or- 
ganizations, with employees and officers drawing 
a nominal wage, are now required to make reports 
and pay taxes for these employees, although the 
amount of the taxes and prospective benefits 
involved is negligible. 

3. Exclusion from the definition of wages of all 
payments made by an employer to or on behalf 
of an employee under a plan or system providing 
for retirement benefits, dismissal wages, disability 
benefits, and medical and hospital expenses. The 
purpose of this proposal is to avoid discouraging 
plans of the nature described. 

4. Simplification of the present provisions with 
respect to lump-sum payments on death (in case 
the substantive changes recommended by the 
Board are not made). 

5. Provision that applications for death bene- 
fits must be filed within 2 years after date of death. 

6. Simplification of the procedure for payment 
to infants or other legally incompetent persons. 

7. Provision making more equitable the recov- 
ery by the Federal Government of incorrect 
payment to individuals. 

8. Provision respecting the practice of attor- 
neys and agents before the Board. 

9. Provision that findings of fact and decisions of 
the Board in the allowance of claims shall be final 
and conclusive. Such a provision would follow 
the precedent of the World War Veterans Act and 
of other legislation with respect to agencies similar 
to the Board which handle a large number of small 
claims. 

10. Clarification of the law regarding services 
of an employee performing both excluded and 
included employment. 


Unemployment Compensation 


The unemployment compensation and public- 
assistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
constitute the most comprehensive attempt yet 
made to utilize a system of Federal-State coopera- 
tion fur the solution of national problems. To 
promote State action in unemployment compen- 
sation the Federal law establishes a uniform tax 
payable by employers regardless of whether the 
State in which they operate has an unemployment 
compensation law; it then permits employers to 
offset their contributions under a State unemploy- 
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ment compensation law up to 90 percent of the 
total Federal tax. The act also provides that the 
Federal Government shall make grants to the 
States to cover the entire necessary cost of proper 
administration of their unemployment compen- 
sation laws. 

The recommendations of the Social Security 
Board relative to unemployment compensation 
deal with extension of coverage, improvement of 
Federal-State relationships, and certain technical 
changes, rather than any fundamental change in 
the present Federal-State pattern now set forth in 
the Federal law. Though the adjustment of 
Federal-State relations is at best a difficult and 
delicate task, particularly in the field of social 
legislation, experience so far indicates a large 
measure of success. The present provisions of 
the Federal law have proved completely effective 
in facilitating the enactment of State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. These laws and the 
character of their administration have on the whole 
been reasonably satisfactory.. The inevitable 
administrative difficulties involved in the inaugu- 
ration of any large-scale undertaking were accen- 
tuated by the fact that in 22 States benefits 
became payable in January 1938, at a time of 
unexpectedly heavy unemployment. In spite of 
these difficulties, the 31 jurisdictions that had 
begun paying benefits by the end of 1938 have 
paid out about $400,000,000 in benefits to approxi- 
mately 3% million unemployed workers. The 
most pressing problem in unemployment com- 
pensation at the present time is improvement and 
simplification of the State laws themselves and of 
their administration, on the basis of increasing 
experience. 


Employers’ Tax and Reporting Procedures 


The Board is aware of the suggestion made at 
the time the Social Security Act was under con- 
sideration, that the Federal Government should 
collect the entire Federal tax and make grants-in- 
aid to the States, instead of allowing an offset on 
the Federal tax. It was argued that such a 
method would relieve employers of the necessity of 
making tax reports to both the State and the 
Federal Government. It is true that this would 
be of some advantage, particularly to employers 
operating in more than one State. However, at 
present, the State unemployment compensation 
agencies need detailed information concerning the 
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past working history of persons claiming benefits 
in order to determine the amount due them. If 
employers did not report directly to the State 
agencies, it would either be necessary for the 
Federal Government to furnish the State agencies 
the required information, or it would be necessary 
for the States to develop benefit procedures which 
would eliminate detailed reporting. Neither the 
Federal Government nor the States have had 
sufficient experience to warrant an opinion as to 
the feasibility of such a drastic change. 

The Board, however, does recommend that 
the Federal unemployment compensation tax 
provisions be combined with those for old-age 
insurance which relate to employers. Such a com- 
bination would have the advantage of relieving 
employers from making two separate Federal tax 
returns. This arrangement would, of course, not 
affect the present offset provision or the present 
use of the proceeds of the two separate taxes. 


Extension of Coverage 


Regardless of whether the two taxes are com- 
bined, the Board recommends that the coverage of 
unemployment compensation be made similar to 
the coverage already recommended for old-age 
insurance, with certain exceptions to be discussed 
later. Even though the tax provisions were not 
combined, there would be great advantages in 
making the provisions of the two programs 
identical with respect to employers affected by 
both. Such a change would make it possible to 
simplify employers’ recordkeeping and reporting 
to the Federal Government, as well as to the 
States, since the latter would undoubtedly adjust 
their State laws accordingly. 

The suggested combination of the unemploy- 
ment compensation tax provisions with the old-age 
insurance tax provisions or any broadening of 
Federal unemployment compensation provisions 
(with the exception of maritime employment) 
should not become effective before January 1, 
1941, since it would be necessary to give the States 
ample opportunity to amend their laws accord- 
ingly. This would also give the State unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies sufficient time to 
perfect their administrative organization and pro- 
cedures. 

In unemployment compensation as in old-age 
insurance, the Board believes that it is adminis- 
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tratively feasible and in accordance with sound 
social policy to include the employments not 
covered by present Federal provisions, with the 
exceptions hereafter discussed. 

Problems Relating to Agricultural Employment.— 
The situation of agricultural employees is fre. 
quently different from that in most other occupa- 
tions. Farm employees often either own small 
farms of their own, or live in homes provided by 
the employer with the use of land and equipment 
to produce a part of their subsistenca. While it 
seems feasible to cover such persons in old-age 
insurance, in unemployment compensation there 
are unusual problems. For example, in many 
cases it would be extremely difficult to determine 
whether the individual should be considered “un- 
employed,” or whether he is normally working for 
himself. While some foreign systems have been 
extended to cover agricultural employees, it must 
be recognized that the agricultural wage-earning 
group in this country is much less clearly defined. 
It therefore appears inadvisable to recommend at 
this time the extension of unemployment insurance 
to cover all agricultural employees. However, 
just as in the case of old-age insurance, the Board 
recommends that the language of the present ex- 
ception relating to “agricultural labor” in’ any 
event should be modified to make certain that this 
exception applies only to the services of a farm- 
hand employed by a small farmer to do the ordi- 
nary work connected with his farm. The Board 
will continue to study the problems involved and 
will make every effort to develop practical ways 
and means of bringing about extension to all 
agricultural employees. 

Problems Relating to Domestic Service.—In the 
case of domestic service in a private home, the 
difficulties of extending unemployment compensa- 
tion are far less serious than in agriculture. The 
fact of unemployment is much easier to determine. 
The chief problem here relates to the determina- 
tion and collection of contributions. The Board 
believes domestic employees can and should be 
covered by the unemployment insurance provisions 
of the act, provided sufficient time is allowed for the 
States to perfect their administrative procedures. 

Problems Relating to State and Federal Employ- 
ment.—Employment by a State government or its 
instrumentalities must continue to be excluded 
from Federal unemployment compensation provi- 
sions for the reasons cited in connection with old- 
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age insurance. The Board does not believe there 
would be any great advantage in including Federal 
employees under the unemployment compensation 
provisions. Civil-service employees are, for the 
most part, already protected against the hazard of 
unemployment, and it would probably be more 
practical to provide for non-civil-service employees 
through some form of dismissal wage rather than 
through establishing a special Nation-wide un- 
employment compensation system. 

However, the Board does believe that so-called 
instrumentalities of the Federal Government 
which are not wholly owned by it—such as na- 
tional banks—should be brought into State unem- 
ployment compensation as well as under old-age 
insurance. 

Nonprofit Organizations—The Board recom- 
mends the inclusion of service performed in the 
employ of nonprofit organizations. The Board 
anticipates no serious administrative difficulties 
in such inclusion. 

Family Employment.—In order to avoid serious 
administrative difficulties in the payment of 
unemployment compensation benefits, the Board 
believes that the exclusion of family employment 
should be retained. 

Including Employers of One or More Employees.— 
The Board recommends that the present Federal 
restriction to employers who have had 8 or more 
employees in 20 or more weeks during the year 
be eliminated so that the unemployment com- 
pensation provisions would cover all those having 
one or more employees, just as in the case of old- 
age insurance. Twenty-four State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws already cover smaller 
employers than those included in the Federal 
act as it now stands; of these, 10 cover employers 
of one or more. 

Employer-Employee Relationship.—The Board 
recommends that the changes to broaden and 
clarify these terms, already described in connec- 
tion with old-age insurance, be also incorporated 
in the Federal provisions for unemployment 
compensation. 

General.—The Board recommends that the Fed- 
eral pay-roll tax in connection with unemployment 
compensation be limited to the first $3,000 of 
annual wages, if that maximum is retained in the 
old-age insurance tax provisions. Though the 
Board recognizes that such a limitation would 
reduce revenue somewhat, it believes that this 
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disadvantage would be counterbalanced by the 
advantages to be derived from making the Fed- 
eral tax provisions identical for both programs. 

If unemployment compensation coverage is 
extended to employers of one or more, the Board 
believes it will be necessary to exclude—for the 
same reason as in old-age insurance—casual labor 
not in the course of the employer’s trade or 
business. 


Unemployment Compensation for Seamen 


Under the Constitution it is impossible to con- 
fer upon the States jurisdiction over maritime 
employment to the extent necessary to meet the 
needs of unemployment compensation. There- 
fore, in order to afford such protection to seamen, 
it would be necessary to pass a Federal act. 
The Board recommends that such an act be 
passed covering all maritime employment which 
it is not possible or practicable to bring under 
State laws, with the exceptions noted under 
old-age insurance. 


State Personnel 


Under the present Federal law, before a grant 
to a State for unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration may be certified, the Social Security 
Board must find that the State law includes 
provisions for ‘“‘such methods of administration 
(other than those relating to selection, tenure of 
office, and compensation of personnel) as are found 
by the Board to be reasonably calculated to 
insure full payment of unemployment compen- 
sation when due.’’ In another section, the Board 
is required, in making such grants, to determine 
the amount “necessary for proper administration” 
of the State law. 

The Board believes that proper administration 
must necessarily include adequate provision for 
the selection, tenure of office, and compensation 
of personnel. Therefore it may be argued that a 
conflict exists in the present Federal provisions. 
The Board believes this should be resolved by 
repealing the parenthetical language quoted above. 

In the opinion of the Board it is sound policy 
for the State unemployment compensation agen- 
cies to have entire authority and responsibility 
for the selection, tenure of office, and compen- 
sation of individual employees. But this avthor- 
ity and responsibility should be exercised in ac- 
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cordance with a systematic merit system for the 
establishment and maintenance of desirable per- 
sonnel standards. The Board therefore recom- 
mends that for the parenthetical language already 
quoted, there be substituted language requiring 
that methods of State administration shall include 
procedures for the establishment and maintenance 
of personnel standards on a merit basis. 

Such merit systems should include, as does the 
Federal civil-service law, prohibition against 
political solicitation and political activity, since 
the salaries of State unemployment compensation 
personnel are paid entirely out of Federal funds. 

Thirty-nine State unemployment compensation 
agencies already operate under a general State 
civil-service law or in accordance with a merit 
system established for or by the agency itself. 
The effect of this suggested amendment would 
simply be to make personnel practices already put 
into operation by a large majority of States more 
general. 

The Board believes that requiring the State 
agencies to establish a merit system would place 
Federal-State relations on a more stable and auto- 
matic basis. In actual experience the result of 
establishing an adequate State personnel system 
has been to eliminate the necessity for detailed 
Federal scrutiny of operation, and the possibility 
of misunderstanding and conflict in Federal-State 
relations. The suggested requirement thus con- 
stitutes not an encroachment of Federal authority 
in State operations, but rather a protection to the 
States against undue interference with their 
administrative functioning. 

The establishment of a merit system also pro- 
tects taxpayers and beneficiaries within the State, 
inasmuch as it materially reduces the hazard that 
administration will become so unsatisfactory that 
the State law can no longer be certified by the 
Board as meeting the administrative standards 
of the Federal act. Such inability to certify 
means that employers in a State would be re- 
quired to pay to the Federal Government 100 
percent instead of 10 percent of the Federal tax, 
in addition to paying their full tax under the 
State unemployment compensation law. Up to 
the present the Board has not found it necessary 
to withhold certification in the case of unem- 
ployment compensation, although it has been 
necessary to take such action regarding public- 
assistance grants. Effective safeguards should 
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be set up, in order to eliminate the possibility 
that the derelictions of their public servants may 
bring such a penalty upon innocent citizens of 
State. 


Unification of Unemployment Compensation 
and Employment Service 


In order to promote effective administration, 
the Board recommends that the administration of 
unemployment compensation and of the United 
States Employment Service be unified in a single 
Federal bureau, in such a way that the special- 
ized functions of each are not only protected but 
strengthened. In all other countries having 
unemployment compensation systems, a single 
governmental agency administers both the place. 
ment function and the insurance function. This 
has been found necessary because of the close 
relationship essential to the proper carrying out 
of these two functions. In this country each is 
under a separate Federal agency, although in all 
the States but one a single State agency admin- 
isters the unemployment compensation law and 
operates the State employment service. 

The Social Security Act provides that unem- 
ployment compensation may be paid through 
public employment offices or such other agencies 
as the Social Security Board may approve. 
The Board has fully recognized the desirability 
of paying claims through public employment 
offices, in order to aid the unemployed worker in 
finding new employment, and to reduce the 
amount of unemployment compensation claims 
to a minimum. It has, therefore, not approved 
of payment of unemployment compensation claims 
through any agencies other than employment 
offices. 

Recognizing the necessity for an_ efficient 
employment service as a part of the proper 
administration of a State unemployment com- 
pensation law, the Board has made grants to 
the States for the administration of their employ- 
ment services. The Board has realized that it 
would be uneconomical, undesirable, and im- 
practicable to have two employment services— 
one for workers covered under the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws and one for workers 
not so covered. Therefore, it has encouraged 
the States to affiliate with the United States 
Employment Service and to match the Federal 
funds available in connection with that service. 
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All the States have taken this action. The 
Federal funds available to them from this source 
have been substantially augmented by grants 
from the Social Security Board. Of the total 
funds now being expended for the operation of 
the expanded Federal-State employment service, 
approximately 80 percent is provided by grants 
from the Board, 10 percent by grants from the 
United States Employment Service, and 10 
percent by the States themselves. 

From the outset the Board has recognized the 
necessity for coordinating and integrating its 
unemployment compensation functions with those 
of the United States Employment Service, in 
order to avoid the dilemma in which the State 
agencies would be placed if obliged to deal with 
two Federal agencies having conflicting standards 
and policies. The Board, therefore, negotiated 
an agreement with the Secretary of Labor whereby 
the United States Employment Service and the 
Board’s Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 
would act as if they were a single agency. This 
joint agreement has promoted a considerable 
degree of coordination and integration. But 
complete integration is necessary in the interests 
of economy, efficiency, and good will. The day- 
to-day activities of the local employment offices, 
through which unemployment compensation 
claims are paid, are closely interrelated and vary 
in such a way between unemployment compensa- 
tion and placement work that it is necessary for a 
considerable portion of the employees to be avail- 
able for transfer from one function to another as 
occasion requires. Only unified supervision and 
direction can properly protect and integrate the 
various functions that must be performed if 
unemployed workers and employers are to be 
served adequately. 


Other Administrative Changes 


The Board recommends a number of other 
changes designed to improve the administration 
of the present program: 

1. Increasing the authorization for the annual 
appropriation of Federal funds to assist the States 
in the administration of their unemployment 
compensation laws. The present maximum of 
$49,000,000 is clearly insufficient to cover the 
necessary cost of proper administration. The 
Board recommends that the maximum be raised 
to $80,000,000. The history of this legislation 
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indicates that Congress intended that the 10- 
percent net proceeds of the Federal tax should 
cover the entire cost of administration. An 
authorization of this increased amount would still 
be covered by the probable proceeds of this tax. 

2. Supplementary provisions authorizing the 
Social Security Board to enforce requirements 
that expenditure by State officials of Federal 
funds be in accordance with the purposes author- 
ized by the act. 

3. Changing the base of the pay-roll tax from 
“wages payable” to “wages paid,” thus making 
it the same as that for old-age insurance taxes. 

4. Permitting the employers to offset against 
their Federal tax, up to the 90-percent maximum, 
all contributions made under State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws, regardless of whether 
or not the latter are made with respect to employ- 
ment as defined under the Federal law. 

5. Exclusion of nominal wages paid to em- 
ployees of nonprofit organizations, as already 
recommended under old-age insurance. 

6. Exclusion from the definition of wages of all 
payments made by an employer to or in behalf of 
an employee under any benefit plan or system, as 
described in the identical recommendation made 
with regard to old-age insurance. 

7. Extending the time within which credit may 
be claimed under the Federal taxing provisions in 
cases where the employer has paid his State tax on 
time, but has paid it to the wrong State. 

8. Authorizing the States to make their unem- 
ployment compensation laws applicable to persons 
employed upon land held by the Federal Govern- 
ment, such as employees of hotels in national 
parks. Congress has already enacted a statute 
giving the States authority to apply their work- 
men’s compensation laws to such employees. 

9. Clarification of the language excluding State 
instrumentalities to indicate that the exemption 
applies to any instrumentality wholly owned by 
the State or political subdivision, as well as to 
those which would be exempt under the Con- 
stitution. 

10. Clarification of the law as regards services of 
an employee performing both excluded and in- 
cluded employment. The same recommendation 
is made in connection with old-age insurance. 

11. Clarification of the provisions relating to 
so-called ‘‘merit rating’ or ‘“‘experience rating” 
under State unemployment compensation laws. 
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Public Assistance 


The Social Security Act offers the States Federal 
aid in providing public assistance for three groups 
of the needy—the aged, the blind, and dependent 
children. The Nation-wide development of these 
programs since the passage of the act leaves no 
question as to the effectiveness of this Federal 
legislation in promoting more systematic, equi- 
table, and humane assistance to these needy men, 
women, and children. 

As a result of the Federal grants-in-aid which 
the act makes available, all the States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia have joined in 
the Federal-State old-age assistance program. 
Forty States, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii are taking part in the program for aid to 
dependent children, and the same number in aid 
to the needy blind. By the close of 1938 some 
1,771,000 old people, 636,000 children, and 42,000 
blind were thus being aided from combined 
Federal and State funds. The total amount of 
Federal and State aid given during the current 
fiscal year will approximate half a billion dollars. 

The Board recommends no fundamental change 
in Federal-State relations as regards public assist- 
ance. It believes, however, that certain sub- 
stantive and procedural changes can be made 
which will greatly strengthen and improve the 
protection now afforded. 


Old-Age Assistance and Aid to the Blind 


At the present time, in addition to reimbursing 
the States for 50 percent of their assistance pay- 
ments to the needy aged and needy blind (subject 
to a maximum of $30 a month tor each person 
aided), the Federal Government makes an addi- 
tional grant of 5 percent which the State may 
apply to administration. This flat 5 percent does 
not represent an adequate Federal contribution 
for proper administration; and the Board, there- 
fore, recommends that the law be amended so that 
Federal grants may reimburse the States for 50 
percent of the necessary cost of proper adminis- 
tration. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


The Board strongly recommends that grants- 
in-aid to the States for aid to dependent children 
be placed on the 50-percent matching basis already 
in effect for the other two programs. At the 
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present time the Federal Government contributes 
only one-third of the payments made by the States 
to dependent children. As a result, fewer States 
are participating in this program, and in many of 
the States that are participating, the level of 
assistance for dependent children is lower than 
that for the aged and the blind. The number of 
old people now being aided through Federal grants 
is three times as large as the number of dependent 
children. But the actual number of dependent 
children in need of assistance and eligible under 
Federal and State standards is probably fully as 
large as the number of needy aged now receiving 
assistance. 

At present the maximum amounts which may 
be taken into consideration in making Federal 
grants are $18 a month for the first child and $12 
for each additional child in the family. The 
Board recommends that these maximum limita- 
tions be raised to the same maximum as that 
provided in the case of needy aged and needy 
blind. 

In addition to these changes in the basis of 


‘Federal matching, the Board recommends that the 


age limit for dependent children should be raised 
in the Federal law from 16 to 18 when the child is 
regularly attending school. This would recognize 
the present desirable tendency for children to 
finish high school before seeking permanent 
employment. 

For aid to dependent children the Federal law 
already provides that the cost of administration 
shall be reimbursed by the Federal Government in 
the same proportion as the cost of assistance. 
This should be retained in placing Federal grants 
for this program on an equal matching basis. 


Public Assistance for Indians 


A number of States have a considerable Indian 
population, some of whom are still wards of the 
Federal Government. The Board believes that, 
with regard to certain Indians for whom the 
Federal Government is assuming responsibility 
in other respects, and who are in need of old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, or aid to dependent 
children, the Federal Government should pay 
the entire cost. If this provision is made, the 
Board should be authorized to negotiate coopera- 
tive agreements with the proper State agencies s0 
that aid to these Indians may be given in the same 
manner as to other persons in the State, the only 
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difference being in the amount of the Federal con- 
tribution. The Board believes that it should 
also be given authority to grant funds to the 
Office of Indian Affairs for this purpose, if that 
appears more desirable in certain circumstances. 


Variable Grants 


Federal grants-in-aid under the three public- 
assistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
will total approximately a quarter of a billion 
dollars during the current fiscal year. These 
grants are made to all States on the same per- 
centage basis, regardless of the varying capacity 
among the States to bear their portion of this cost. 
The result has been wide difference between the 
States, both in number of persons aided and 
average payments to individuals. Thus, in the 
case of old-age assistance the number of persons 
being aided varies from 54 percent of the popula- 
tion over 65 years of age in the State with the 
highest proportion to 7 percent in that with the 
lowest proportion. Similarly State averages for 
payments to needy old people range from about 
$32 per month to $6. While these variations may 
be explained in part on other grounds, there is no 
question that they are due in very large measure to 
the varying economic capacities of the States. 

The Board believes that it is essential to change 
the present system of uniform percentage grants 
to a system whereby the percentage of the total 
cost in each State met through a Federal grant 
would vary in accordance with the relative 
economic capacity of the State. There should, 
however, be a minimum and maximum limitation 
to the percentage of the total cost in a State which 
will be met through Federal grants. The present 
system of uniform percentage grants results at 
best in an unnecessarily large amount of money 
flowing in and out of the Federal Treasury, and at 
worst in increasing the inequalities which now 
exist in the relative economic capacities of the 
States. 

The Board believes that, with such large sums 
involved, it. would be desirable to establish an 
interdepartmental agency representing the various 
governmental departments which collect and 
analyze economic data having a bearing on the 
relative economic capacity of the various States. 
Such an agency could be given the responsibility 
of determining the relative economic capacity of 
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the various States, upon the basis of which the 


varying percentages of Federal grants would be 
computed. 


State Personnel 


With regard to requiring States to establish . 


merit systems for the selection and maintenance 
of personnel, the Board makes the same recom- 
mendations for public assistance as for unemploy- 
ment compensation. These—and the reasons 
therefor—have already been set forth. It should 
be noted that in 19 States public-assistance 
agencies already operate under a systematic merit 
system and that in varying degrees all the States 
have set up objective standards of some sort for 
the selection of public-assistance personnel. In 
public assistance, as in unemployment compensa- 
tion, this provision would strengthen State admin- 
istration, safeguard taxpayers and beneficiaries, 
and place Federal-State relations on a more stable 
and automatic basis. 


Disclosure of Confidential Information 


The Board recommends that State public-assist- 
ance plans be required, as one of the conditions 
for the receipt of Federal grants, to include reason- 
able regulations governing the custody and use of 
its records, designed to protect their confidential 
character. The Board believes that such a pro- 
vision is necessary for efficient administration, 
and that it is also essential in order to protect 
beneficiaries against humiliation and exploita- 
tion such as resulted in some States where the 
public has had unrestricted access to official rec- 
ords. Efficient administration depends to a great 
extent upon enlisting the full cooperation of both 
applicants and other persons who are interviewed 
in relation to the establishment of eligibility; this 
cooperation can only be assured where there is 
complete confidence that the information obtained 
will not be used in any way to embarrass the indi- 
vidual or jeopardize his interests. Similar con- 
siderations are involved in safeguarding the names 
and addresses of recipients and the amount of 
assistance they receive. Experience has proved 
that publication of this information does not serve 
the avowed purpose of deterring ineligible persons 
from applying for assistance. The public interest 
is amply safeguarded if this information is avail- 
able to official bodies. 
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Administrative Changes 


The Board recommends a number of minor 
technical changes to clarify and simplify existing 
Federal public-assistance provisions: Of these the 
most important is provision for a different method 
of settlement with the States for amounts recov- 
ered from the estates of deceased recipients of 
old-age assistance. At present the States are 
not required to make collections against the estates 
of deceased recipients; nor does the Board propose 
that any such requirement be set up. However, 
a number of States do make such collections in 
accordance with their own plans. The present 
method of settlement between the States and the 
Federal Government in such cases creates needless 
administrative difficulties which can readily be 
eliminated by permitting the Federal Government 
to offset its pro rata share of the amounts recovered 
against the next payment made by it to the State. 


Health 


The Chairman of the Social Security Board is a 
member of the Interdepartmental Committee to 
Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities which 
has presented to the President a long-range Na- 
tional Health Program. The Board is of the 
opinion that the enactment of the National Health 
Program would not only result in meeting more 
adequately the needs of those now receiving aid 
under the Social Security Act, but would also have 
a material effect in reducing the future cost of 
public assistance under the act. 

Recommendation V of the National Health 
Program calls for insurance against loss of wages 
during disability not arising out of employment. 
The Board believes that adoption of this recom- 
mendation would go far toward completing the 
protection now afforded workers against loss of 
wages. The present State workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws offer protection against loss of wages 
resulting from injury arising out of employment. 
The State unemployment compensation laws fur- 
nish some protection against wage loss due to 
unemployment. The Federal old-age insurance 
system will provide protection against permanent 
loss of wages due to old age. But, though some 
workers have some protection through voluntary 
insurance, no comprehensive protection yet exists 
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against unemployment due to disability not con. 
nected with employment. 

As already indicated in the discussion of old-age 
insurance, the Board believes that if protection 
against wage loss due to permanent total disability 
is provided, it should he linked with that program 
since permanent disability is most likely to occur 
among older workers, and the permanently dis. 
abled worker leaves the labor market in much the 
same sense as does the aged person. Another 
reason for linking permanent total disability with 
old-age insurance is that the latter is on a Federal 
basis. The load would thus be more evenly dis. 
tributed among the States than would be possible 
if permanent total disability were administered on 
a State-by-State basis, since some States have 
higher proportions of the older persons among 
whom disability more frequently occurs. 

As regards temporary disability compensation, 
the Board believes that this can be placed on a 
State basis following the precedent of unemploy- 
ment compensation. The Board recommends 
that if such a program is inaugurated, it incor- 
porate taxing and grants-in-aid provisions like 
those in operation for unemployment compensa- 
tion—that is, provision for a uniform, Federal 
pay-roll tax against which employers would be 
permitted to offset a substantial percentage of 
their contributions under State laws for this pur- 
pose. If Congress should not wish to levy an 
additional pay-roll tax at this time, this offset 
might be allowed against the present tax levied 
upon the employer under the old-age insurance 
system. But it should be realized that this 
would materially reduce the proceeds available 
for future old-age insurance benefits. The Board 
estimates that a system of temporary disability 
compensation would involve a cost of approxi- 
mately 1 percent of wages. If a State levied a 
tax of 1 percent payable equally by employers 
and employees, allowance to employers of an 
offset up to 90 percent of a Federal tax of one-half 
of 1 percent would be sufficient to enable the 
States to provide temporary disability compen- 
sation, without the risk of unfair competition on 
the part of employers in other States that fail to 
pass such legislation. In order to afford the 
States ample opportunity to enact the necessary 
legislation, the Board recommends that any 
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Federal action in this field should not be made 
effective prior to January 1, 1941. 


General 


The Board recommends the following amend- 
ments of a general character. These are to a 
large extent self-explanatory: 

1. An amendment to prohibit the disclosure of 
information obtained by the Board or its em- 
ployees except under certain restricted conditions 
related to proper administration. The provisions 
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which the Board recommends are similar to those 
already applicable to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

2. An amendment to confer upon the Social 
Security Board the power to issue subpenas, ad- 
minister oaths, and examine witnesses and the like 
in connection with its administration of the Social 
Security Act. This recommendation is in line 
with the authority conferred on numerous other 
administrative agencies, such as the Veterans’ 
Administration, the Federal Trade Commission, 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
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THE EFFECT OF A SHORTENED WAITING PERIOD ON 





UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT COSTS 


Harry J. Winstow* 


The waiting period required under unemploy- 
ment compensation laws serves a dual purpose. 
It allows time for the determination of an unem- 
ployed worker’s benefit rights, and it protects the 
unemployment fund from heavy withdrawals for 
benefit payments to workers whose unemployment 
is of short duration. As States gain in adminis- 
trative experience, the first purpose of the waiting 
period will decline in importance, leaving only 
the cost factor as of primary significance in 
determining whether the waiting-period require- 
ments of State laws may be liberalized without 
jeopardizing the solvency of the State unemploy- 
ment fund. 

The Committee on Economic Security based its 
analysis of the cost of unemployment compensa- 
tion in the United States on estimates of the 
average distribution of the duration of unemploy- 
ment over the period 1923-33. According to these 
estimates, 17.1 percent of the total compensable 
wage loss for the period occurred among workers 
whose unemployment was of no more than 3 
weeks’ duration.’ Since these same estimates 
indicated that 13.2 percent of the compensable 
wage loss occurred among workers unemployed 
2 weeks or less,it was believed that a 3-week wait- 
ing period would conserve a significant proportion 
of the fund for compensating workers with longer 
spells of unemployment. 

The Committee’s estimates of the duration of 
unemployment, on which its cost figures were 
based, were derived from the few studies of the 
duration of unemployment then available; all 
these studies were limited to brief periods of time, 
and most of them were based on small samples. 
The lack of a series of comparable studies indicating 
the changing pattern of duration in relation to 
changes in business conditions made the task of 
~ <feneae of Remeedh and Statistics, Division of Unemployment Compen- 
gation Research. This article is taken from a more extensive study which 
includes a discussion of the techniques used in the estimates. A limited 
number of copies will be available for administrative use on request addressed 
to the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Unemployment Com- 
pensation Research. 

4 Social Security in America; The Factual Background of the Social Security 


Act as Summarized from Staff Reports to the Committee on Economic Security. 
Washington, Social Security Board Publication No. 20, p. 87, 1937. 
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estimating an average duration distribution for the 
years 1923-33 extremely difficult. 

Since 1935, when the Committee’s estimates 
were made, additional and more comprehensive 
data have become available for computing the 
duration of employment and unemployment, 
The estimates which are here presented are based 
on a technique for analysis of these data to pro- 
vide for a continuous time series of duration 
distributions.? This technique has made possible 
more adequate estimates of the cost of changes in 
waiting-period requirements for particular year 
and for a period of years. 

The waiting-period requirements established in 
State unemployment compensation laws differ 
widely. The most frequent provision calls for a 
waiting period of 2 weeks within the 13 before 
benefits are payable. In a smaller number of 
States the requirement is 3 weeks in 13. In addi- 
tion, most of these laws limit the maximum weeks 
to be served in a specified period. In most cases 
the maximum is 5 in 65; in the others it is 3 addi- 
tional weeks in the benefit year. A few States 
require 2 and a few 3 weeks of waiting in the 26 
weeks before benefits are paid; one State requires 
2 consecutive weeks in 52, another 3 consecutive 
or 5 nonconsecutive weeks in 52, another 4 non- 
consecutive weeks in 52. Altogether, in all but 
11 jurisdictions, there is some limitation on the 
number of waiting-period weeks that must be 
served over a specified period. In most States, 2 
weeks of partial unemployment count as 1 wait- 
ing-period week. 

Recently, numerous proposals have been ad- 
vanced for the modification of these waiting-period 
requirements. It is increasingly evident that 
long waiting period involves considerable hard- 
ship for many claimants and may necessitate their 
applying for relief before unemployment benefits 
are payable. The proposal most widely advocated 

1 The technique used in the making of these estimates has been developed 
by the author over the past several years. It is based essentially on the use 
of labor turn-over rates to measure rate of change in the volume of employ: 
ment and unemployment. The mathematical theory and basic assumptions 


underlying the method are set forth in an article issued by the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, A Dynamic Analysis of Unemployment Statiatics. 
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at the present time is the requirement of a single 
waiting period of 2 weeks in a benefit year, with 
weeks of partial unemployment (as defined in the 
State law) counting as waiting-period weeks. 
These waiting-period weeks may be consecutive or 
nonconsecutive. 

How costly would such a change be? It is 
obvious that the additional cost resulting from a 
shortening of the waiting period to 2 nonconsecu- 
tive weeks in 52 will vary from State to State, 
depending on the particular provisions now in 
effect in the State, as well as on differences in indus- 
trial structure. The data on which the cost esti- 
mates here presented are based relate to the years 
1931 through 1938 and to gainful workers in the 
manufacturing industries only. The cost of 
several different changes in waiting-period require- 
ments have been computed; the basic estimates are 
those for the increase in cost which would result 
from a reduction of the waiting period from 4 to 2, 
and from 3 to 2, nonconsecutive weeks in 52 before 
benefits are payable, assuming uniform provisions 
throughout the United States. The cost figures 
which are presented here are, therefore, not di- 
rectly applicable to any one State, but they will 
serve as a general measure of cost differences for 


the United States as a whole and should permit 
any State agency to figure roughly the cost dif- 
ferentials if the waiting-period provisions of the 
State laws were liberalized. 


Waiting-Period Factors Affecting Costs 


The two principal factors directly affecting the 
costs of unemployment benefits under different 
waiting-period requirements are the duration of 
unemployment and the maximum duration of 
benefit payments allowed workers with long spells 
of unemployment. High costs are not necessarily 
associated with the existence at any given time of 
large numbers of unemployed workers, for many 
of the workers who were last employed in covered 
occupations may have long since exhausted their 
benefit rights. The most important single in- 
fluence on costs is the rate at which workers are 
separated from compensable employment. For 
example, if large numbers of workers are separated 
from their jobs each week during the first 2 years 
of a prolonged depression, large numbers of work- 
ers will receive benefits for the maximum duration 
allowable under the State law and will probably 
remain unemployed for a long time beyond the 
compensable period. After several years during 


Chart I.—Estimated distribution of employment and unemployment per 10,000 gainful workers in manufacturing 
industries in the United States, by duration, January 193l-June 1938 
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which there has been no marked increase in em- 
ployment, a large proportion of these unemployed 
workers will form a stagnant group, or “hard core,” 
with no unemployment benefit rights and practi- 
cally no immediate chance of returning toemploy- 
ment. At such a time the rate of separation from 
employment will have slowed down to the extent 
that only a small proportion of the total number 
unemployed will have been separated recently 
enough to be eligible for benefits. 

The second major factor influencing costs is 
independent of employment conditions. It is de- 
pendent on the statutory maximum number of 
weeks of benefits which an individual worker may 
draw within his benefit year before he exhausts 
his benefit rights. In the following analysis a 
flat duration period of 16 weeks has been assumed 
for all workers who qualify for benefits. 

Duration of unemployment may be measured 
in terms of a single spell of unemployment, such 
as the number of days or weeks between the time 
when a worker is separated from employment and 
the time when he is reemployed. Or it may be 
measured in terms of the aggregate number of 
weeks of unemployment an individual experiences 
over the period of a year or some other definite 
time interval. Still a third concept of duration 
of unemployment is used here; it was chosen be- 
cause it is adapted to use in actuarial calculations 
based upon probability considerations. In meas- 
uring the duration of unemployment, the interval 
in weeks is counted back from a given day, such 
as the Saturday nearest the fifteenth of the month, 
to the time when the worker was separated from 
his last job. The particular worker’s spell of un- 
employment does not necessarily terminate on the 
day from which the duration is figured but may 
continue for some time beyond. In computing 
distributions of unemployment by duration, each 
worker unemployed as of a given date is classified 
in the duration interval distinguished by the 
length of his unemployment from that date. A 
duration distribution may thus be considered as 
a cross section of total unemployment counted 
backward from a given day. The total group of 
the unemployed is arrayed in successive strata or 
levels of unemployment duration in accordance 
with increasing duration of unemployment. A 
week later a new group will be formed of those 
unemployed 1 week or less, and all other groups 





will be moved forward into the next higher dura. 
tion classification. 


Dynamic Aspects of a Duration Distribution of 
Unemployment 


Unemployment duration is a dynamic phenom. 
enon. Extensive changes in employment and un- 
employment can take place within the brief space 
of a month so that the number of persons em- 
ployed in one month may be much higher or much 
lower than the figure for the following month, 
The rapidly changing volume of employment is 
reflected in the proportionate distribution of the 
unemployed by duration of unemployment. Just 
as increased or decreased volumes of employment 
can be attributed to cyclical, seasonal, and acci- 
dental influences, so can variations in successive 
duration distributions of unemployment be traced 
to the same causes. The dynamic nature of a 
duration distribution of unemployment necessi- 
tates techniques of measurement different from 
those used for more stable characteristics of a 
population. 
tion of a population take place slowly, a duration 
distribution of unemployment may change com- 
pletely within a few months. 

Chart I illustrates the dynamic nature of the 
duration of employment and unemployment. It 
shows distributions of unemployment among gain- 
ful workers in manufacturing industries for the 
United States by duration for each 4-week period 
starting with January 1931 and ending with June 
1938. Thus, 13 duration distributions are shown 
for each year except 1938. Corresponding dura- 
tion distributions of employment are also charted 
to illustrate the relationship between the two 
groups. Duration of employment is defined in 
the same manner as duration of unemployment, 
namely, the interval of each worker’s employment 
measured from a fixed date back to his last spell 
of unemployment. The number of workers plotted 
as ordinates on the chart is expressed as the num- 
ber per 10,000 gainful workers estimated for the 
given year.* The number of workers in any dura- 
tion interval divided by 10,000 will give the pro- 
portion of all gainful workers of the universe in 
that particular duration class, and if the number 
of gainful workers in a universe having similar 


3 Estimates of the size of the gainful worker universe for each year were 
adjusted by allowance for changes in employment opportunities. 
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unemployment characteristics is multiplied by the 
proportion per 10,000, the frequency or number 
jn a given duration interval will be obtained. 

, The duration distributions in chart I are made 
up of four principal duration classes: 0-4 weeks, 
4-24 weeks, 24-52 weeks, 52 weeks and over. 
These groups are indicated by cross-hatched areas. 
Each change in duration can be traced by noting 
the change in width of each duration belt on the 
chart. The 0-4 week duration belt of unemploy- 
ment is the area lying directly below the horizontal 
axis, which is the dividing line between the em- 
ployed and unemployed groups. The 4-24 week 
duration belt is the area directly below the 0-4 
week belt, and so on. The total width of ihe four 
belts at any given point of the horizontal axis 
represents the total volume of unemployment per 
10,000 workers at the designated period of the 
year. 


Average Duration Distribution of Unemploy- 
ment 


Duration distributions are extremely sensitive 
to seasonal, accidental, and cyclical changes in 
employment. A single distribution as of a given 
date is rarely typical of the duration condition 
existing for that year. A satisfactory measure of 
duration for a given year is an average duration 


distribution found by averaging corresponding 
class intervals in the 13 distributions for 1 year. 
This is the most useful and practical form of dura- 
tion distribution for estimating costs, since it per- 
mits the calculation of the man-years of time 
involved in a given duration interval in a particular 
year. 

Table 1 shows the average distribution of un- 
employment for gainful workers in manufacturing 
industries for each year over the period 1931-38 
by duration. The duration distribution for 1938 
is based on the first 6 months of the year and is 
not necessarily indicative of the average duration 
that will result when distributions for the remain- 
ing 6 months are included. 

The figures in table 1 are presented in the form 
of a cumulative distribution, since this is the most 
useful form for cost estimates. In this form each 
successive duration level includes all the frequen- 
cies of shorter duration, so that successive classes 
read less than 1 week, less than 2 weeks, less than 
3 weeks, and so on. The class intervals in the 
table progress by 1-week increments from 0 to 4 
weeks, by two 4-week increments from 4 to 12 
weeks, by 1-week increments from 12 to 20 weeks, 
and by 4-week increments from 20 to 52 weeks. 
A single detached increment is given for the group 
unemployed 52 weeks and over. 


Table 1.—Estimated cumulative man-years of time lost by unemployed workers in manufacturing industries in the 
United States, 1931-38, by duration of unemployment ! 


{Per 10,000 gainful workers] 





Duration 
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Less than 1 week 

Less than 2 weeks 
Less than 3 weeks 
Less than 4 weeks 


Less than 8 weeks... 
Less than 12 weeks. . 


Less than 13 weeks... __. 
Less than 14 weeks. _ 
Less than 15 weeks. - 
Less than 16 weeks. - 
Less than 17 weeks.____. 
Less than 18 weeks. __ tae 
Less than 19 weeks... __- 
than 20 weeks 


Less than 24 weeks. 

Less than 28 weeks. 

Less than 32 weeks..______ 
Less than 36 weeks___- 
Less than 40 weeks 

Less than 44 weeks 

Less than 48 weeks 

Less than 52 weeks 


52 weeks and over.._____ 














1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 ? 

3, 125 4,076 3, 859 2, 748 2, 370 1, 806 1, 056 2, 620 
66 61 58 77 68 72 103 94 
131 121 112 149 132 138 192 188 
195 179 143 217 191 199 268 282 
pcccuneonan 258 236 210 280 247 254 333 375 
osndtnsaeldsbinasntgrnengcbegsineeusine 499 455 370 496 435 433 514 746 
717 636 496 659 582 561 609 1, 096 
768 698 524 693 613 587 625 1,179 
819 757 550 725 643 611 638 1, 259 

869 813 575 754 671 633 649 1, 
919 866 599 781 697 654 658 1, 410 
968 914 622 806 721 673 665 1, 483 
1,016 961 644 829 744 691 672 1, 552 
pater nieheaaemins 1, 064 1, 007 665 850 766 707 678 1,618 
jossbulauxtieneden 1,112 1, 052 686 870 786 722 683 1, 681 
1, 298 1, 223 764 934 855 772 698 1, 903 
1,474 1, 380 837 979 908 811 705 2, 076 
1, 639 1, 524 908 1, 008 950 841 709 2, 190 
Bn atgadseineden 1, 795 1, 654 976 1, 028 983 865 712 2, 250 
942 1, 769 1, 043 1,041 1, 007 883 713 2, 298 
Stine di aiatiied 079 1, 873 1, 105 1,051 1,026 897 714 2,317 
204 1, 968 1, 162 1, 059 1,040 907 715 2, 326 
317 2, 054 1, 212 1, 065 1,051 915 716 2, 331 
808 2, 022 2, 647 1, 681 1, 319 891 340 289 

















' Calculated from labor turn-over rates published by the U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Formulas and technique for calculation 


developed by the author of this article. 
? 1938 average based on data for first half of year. 
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The total of 3,125 workers unemployed per 
10,000 in 1931, as shown in table 1, represents 
the aggregate of man-years of unemployment 
per 10,000 gainful workers in the manufacturing 
industries in that year. This aggregate is made 
up of unemployment experienced by many more 
than 3,125 individual workers per 10,000, since 
the same individuals may not be unemployed 
throughout the entire year. If a census of the 
unemployed were taken on each working day of 
the year and the numbers counted on each of the 
days were added, the total would represent the 
number of man-days of unemployment during the 
year. Dividing this total by the number of work- 
ing days in the year would give (a) the average 
number of persons unemployed in the year and (b) 
the number of man-years of unemployment in that 
year. If the average number of persons unem- 
ployed in a year is derived by taking less frequent 
measures of unemployment (a daily census is ob- 
viously impossible), this average also represents 
the total man-years lost through unemployment 
in the year. This total, when distributed by 
duration intervals, represents both the average 
number unemployed for the number of weeks of 
the interval and the man-years of unemployment 
which occurred in unemployment of the specified 
duration. 

An average duration distribution of unemploy- 
ment for a given year is thus a measure of the 
amount of time lost in man-years within a series 
of duration belts. For example, time lost by 
workers unemployed between 4 and 24 weeks in 
1931 is proportional to the difference between the 
figure for the two cumulative duration levels, 258 
and 1,298. The result, 1,040, represents the 
number of man-years lost by workers unemployed 
between 4 and 24 weeks throughout the entire 
year per 10,000 gainful workers in that year. 
These man-year units can be readily converted to 
man-weeks by multiplying by 52. Following 
through similar calculations for the successive 
years, it is found that workers in manufacturing 
industries who were unemployed between 4 and 
24 weeks lost the following man-years of work per 
10,000 gainful workers: 987 in 1932; 554 in 1933; 
654 in 1934; 608 in 1935; 518 in 1936; 365 in 
1937; and 764 (1,528~2) in the first 6 months of 
1938. The wide differences in these figures indi- 
cate the effect of unemployment variations from 
year to year. It is evident that the costs of 
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benefit payments will vary proportionately from 
year to year. 


Calculation of Changes in Benefit Costs Re. 
sulting From Shortened Waiting Periods 


The duration distributions shown in table | 
apply only to workers in the manufacturing ip. 
dustries; the lack of data on labor turn-over in 
the nonmanufacturing industries makes impossible 
the computation of similar distributions for those 
industries. Since, however, in most States the 
majority of covered workers and hence of eligible 
claimants will come from the manufacturing in. 
dustries, it is unlikely that the duration experience 
of the whole group will be radically different from 
that shown in the table. 

The duration distributions in the table relate to 
single uncompleted spells of unemployment and 
not to the unemployment of an individual worker 
aggregated over the period of a year. Thus the 
93 man-years of unemployment in the 3 but less 
than 4 weeks’ duration intervals for 1938 repre- 
sent the amount of unemployment occurring in 
spells of at least that length; but any individual 
worker who experienced a spell of unemployment 
of 3 weeks but less than 4 might within the course 
of a year have several other spells of unemploy- 
ment of different durations. In estimating the 
cost of different waiting-period requirements, ac- 
count must be taken of the fact that those require- 
ments apply not to each spell of unemployment 
but to a defined period of time, usually a year. 

Assuming a waiting-period requirement of 2 non- 
consecutive weeks in 52, for each individual spell 
of unemployment, eligible claimants will enter 
their first week of compensable unemployment in 
one of three ways—by serving (a) 2 consecutive 
waiting-period weeks, (b) 1 waiting-period week, 
or (c) no waiting-period weeks—depending on the 
number of waiting-period weeks previously served 
in the past 52 weeks. Similarly, with a require 
ment of 3 nonconsecutive waiting-period weeks, 
an individual spell of unemployment might lead 
to a compensable week only after the lapse of 
3, 2, 1, or no waiting-period weeks. 

In estimating the cost of benefit payments under 
any given waiting-period requirements, one must 
adopt some assumption in regard to the proportion 
of claimants who will enter each spell of unemploy- 
ment occurring throughout the year with the ne 
cessity of waiting 3, 2, 1, or no weeks before bene- 
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fits are payable. All workers who have been 
employed for 52 weeks or more prior to a spell of 
unemployment will necessarily serve the maxi- 
mum number of waiting-period weeks before they 
can receive benefits for the current spell. 

For those spells of unemployment which follow 
spells of employment of less than a year’s duration, 
the basis for estimating the number of weeks of 
waiting period to be served is less definite. In 
the calculations which follow, it has been assumed 
that, for such spells, an average of 1 week of 
waiting would be necessary when the requirement 
is 3 weeks of waiting in 52, an average of 2 weeks 
when the requirement is 4 weeks in 52, and an 
average of 4% week of waiting when the require- 
ment is 2 weeks in 52. 


Table 2.—With 16-week flat benefit duration, estimated 
percentage increase in benefit costs with waiting 
period reduced from 3 and 4 weeks to 2 weeks, 1931-38 





Percentage increase 
in costs over wait- 











Wess ing period of— 
3 weeks | 4 weeks 

SE Gatinitiin Ket avi it kenéeesn ate «eccw miele 4.0 8.0 
a 1.5 3.1 
= 1.2 2.4 
1983... 4.9 9.3 
5.4 11.0 
1935... 5.1 10.4 
= 7.0 14.1 
$e 12.9 26.9 
1938 (6 months) 1.6 3.4 











Table 2 shows the estimated percentage increase 
in benefit costs for a flat duration period of 16 
weeks when the waiting period is reduced from 4 
to 2 and from 3 to 2 weeks, calculated for each 
year from 1931 through June 1938 by the above 
process. ‘Two sets of percentages are set forth in 
this table: (1) for a reduction of waiting period 
from 3 weeks to 2 weeks, and (2) for a reduction 
of waiting period from 4 weeks to 2 weeks. Un- 
der the first condition, the percentage increase in 
benefit costs varies over a range of 1.2 percent in 
1932 to 12.9 percent in 1937. For the second con- 
dition the range is from 2.4 percent in 1932 to 26.9 
percent in 1937. The total increase in benefit 
costs over the whole period is 4 percent for the 
first, and 8 percent for the second condition, 
respectively. 

In general, the percentage increase in costs which 
results from reducing the waiting period is greatest 
in years when total benefit payments are lowest 
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and the least in years when total benefit payments 
are highest. The reason for this inverse relation 
can be attributed to cyclical changes in labor turn- 
over. When the accession rate for labor turn-over 
is high, a greater proportion of the unemployed 
workers concentrate in the short duration classes 
than when the accession rate is low; consequently, 
with longer waiting periods a greater proportion of 
the unemployed workers will be rehired without 
receiving benefits when employment opportunities 
are good than when they are bad. 


Effect of Reducing Waiting-Period Require- 
ments Under Existing Unemployment 
Compensation Laws 


As was pointed out earlier, many of the existing 
State unemployment compensation laws provide 
for a waiting period of 2 or 3 weeks in the 13 weeks 
immediately preceding the payment of benefits, 
with a maximum of 5 weeks in the 65 preceding 
benefit payment or of 3 additional weeks in the 
benefit year. There are no data on which to base 
estimates of the proportion of claimants who will 
actually serve 2, 3, 4, or 5 waiting-period weeks in a 
year under such provisions. It is evident that the 
increase in cost involved in a change from this type 
of provision to a requirement of 2 nonconsecutive 
weeks in 52 will vary somewhat from the increases 
shown in table 2. The effect of previsions calling 
for additional waiting periods in the course of a 
65-week period, as compared with a requirement of 
2 or 3 weeks in 52, is first to decrease the number of 
workers who will enter the current spell of unem- 
ployment with no waiting-period weeks to their 
credit, since the actual period during which wait- 
ing-period weeks can be accumulated is 65 rather 
than 52. In the second place, such provisions, as 
well as the provision for 3 additional weeks in the 
benefit year, will increase the average duration of 
the waiting period to be served in the current spell 
of unemployment by workers entering the benefit 
period with a partial waiting period served in a 
prior spell of unemployment. 

A computation of the change in costs which 
would arise if the provision of 2 weeks of waiting 
in 13 and 5 in 65 were changed to 2 weeks in 52 
gave an increase of 2.4 percent in costs for the 
period 1931-38. With a change from a require- 
ment of 3 weeks in 13 and 5 in 65 to that of 2 weeks 
in 52, the increased cost for the same period was 
found to be 7.6 percent. These computations 
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were made on the basis of the very conservative 
assumptions that the average duration of the wait- 
ing period for spells of unemployment following a 
period of employment of less than 65 weeks would 
be 1% weeks if the requirement were 2 in 13 and 
5 in 65, and 2% if it were 3 in 13 and 5 in 65. In 
general, the cost of change from a requirement of 
2 weeks in 13 but not more than 3 additional weeks 
in the benefit year will approximate that of a 
change from 2 weeks in 13 but not more than 5 in 
65. 

One other factor which is not taken into account 
in the calculation in table 2 is the effect of the pro- 
posal to count weeks of partial unemployment as 
waiting-period weeks. Such a provision would 
mean that more workers would enter their first 
compensable week with no waiting period to be 
served. Existing data give no indication of the 
extent of the change which would be involved; it 
might be expected to vary greatly as between 
different industries. 


Conclusion 


Decreasing the waiting period for a given flat 
duration of benefits will increase benefit costs. 
It is estimated that with a duration of 16 weeks 
the increase in costs over the period 1931-38 
would amount to 4 percent if the waiting-period 
requirement were changed from 3 weeks in 52 to 
2 weeks in 52, and to 8 percent if the requirement 
were changed from 4 weeks in 52 to 2 weeks in 52. 
If the provision most commonly embodied in 
existing State laws, that of 2 weeks of waiting in 
13 and a maximum of 5 in 65 or of 3 additional 
weeks in the benefit year, were changed to a re- 
quirement of 2 weeks in 52, it is estimated that 
the increase in cost would be 2.4 percent. The 
increase would be 7.6 percent were the change from 





a requirement of 3 weeks in 13 and 5 in 65, to, 
requirement of 2 weeks in 52. 

The greatest percentage increases in costs 
resulting from a decrease in the waiting period 
will occur in years in which total benefit payments 
are small. There has been a tendency in the past 
to overemphasize the savings in benefit costs 
resulting from a long waiting period. This was 
the result of observations made of data on dur. 
tion of unemployment collected in periods of high 
labor turn-over accession rates or in the first few 
weeks in which large lay-offs occurred. 

The data on which the estimates in this study 
are based are slightly biased in the other direction, 


_ The period for which the data are available, 193) 


through 1938, includes few years of increasing 
employment opportunities. If many years of 
continuous prosperity had been included in the 
period studied, increased Lanefit costs for individ. 
ual years resulting from a shorter waiting period 
would have been relatively much higher. Bene 
fit payments, however, are so low in years of high 
employment in comparison with years of rapidly 
declining employment that a high percentage 
increase in the total outlay caused by a shortened 
waiting period should not result in a serious 
depletion of the reserve fund. A memorandum on 
the method of computing the duration distribu 
tions of unemployment in the covered labor force 
is now in preparation. This analysis when com- 
pleted will make possible the application of this 
method to individual States and to longer periods 
of time. In the meantime, this discussion of the 
effect of the waiting period on benefit costs should 
permit weighing the proportionately small increase 
in benefit costs resulting from a shortened waiting 
period against the desirability of more liberal 
provisions for workers. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


Benefit payments to workers either totally or 
partially unemployed aggregated nearly $28 mil- 
lion in November, a decline of approximately 
21 percent from the amount of payments issued 
in the previous month. This decline represents 
the sharpest monthly decrease which has occurred 
this year, with 20 of the 29 benefit-paying States 
reporting reductions in November. The de- 
creases ranged from 2.1 percent in Maryland to 
nearly 36 percent in Michigan. Reductions of 
20 percent or more were reported by Alabama, 
Indiana, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and West Virginia; decreases of 
between 10 and 20 percent occurred in Arizona, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, and Wisconsin. Part of the de- 
crease is attributable to the curtailment of activi- 
ties in State unemployment compensation agencies 
because of local and national holidays. Of the 
nine States in which the total amount of payments 
increased in November, the largest percentage 
increase was reported by Idaho, reflecting the 
usual experience of States in the early stages of 
benefit-paying operations. Substantial increases 
in benefit payments occurred also in Oregon, where 
seasonal conditions contributed to a marked rise 
in unemployment. The increase in Maine was 
due largely to a reduction in the backlog of com- 
pensable claims. 

While payments declined sharply in November, 
the number of initial claims increased 1.3 percent; 
this was the second successive month in which an 
expansion in the volume of initial claims was 
registered. Fifteen States reported increases, 
ranging from 0.1 percent in North Carolina to 
44.3 percent in Iowa. Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, and Utah reported increases of 20 
percent or more. Supplemental reports to the 
Social Security Board from some of the States 
indicated that seasonal lay-offs in various indus- 
tries were chiefly responsible for the increases in 
the volume of initial claims. Mississippi reported 
a continued curtailment in road construction and 
in industries associated with cotton processing. 
In Oregon a decline in employment in the canning 
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and lumber industries contributed to the increase 
in initial claims. Utah continued to report that 
lay-offs in canning, construction, and railroad 
industries were largely responsible for the increase 
in claims. Decreases in the number of initial 
claims were reported by 14 States, ranging from 
0.1 percent in Maryland to 28.0 percent in New 
Hampshire. Alabama, Arizona, the District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, and New 
Hampshire reported decreases of more than 10 
percent in the volume of initial claims. 

During November more than 250,000 place- 
ments were made by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. When adjustment is made for the 
number of working days in each month, this 
number represents a decrease of 8.1 percent from 
October. This decline, however, was the smallest 
November decline in 3 years. Private place- 
ments decreased 8.5 percent, while public place- 
ments dropped 7.2 percent. Placements in private 
industry were the largest for any November in 
the history of the Employment Service, totaling 
more than 178,000, an increase of 13.0 percent 
over those in November 1937. 

Contributions deposited by State unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies in their clearing 
accounts in November totaled nearly $98.5 
million, as compared with $74.7 million in Octo- 
ber. The increase was due entirely to the large 
volume of deposits made by the 33 States on a 
quarterly collection basis. These States custom- 
arily deposit the bulk of their quarterly contribu- 
tions in the second month of each quarter. The 
slight decrease in contributions deposited by the 
States on a monthly collection basis was caused 
mainly by the reduction occurring in Texas. 
This reduction, however, was due mainly to ad- 
ministrative factors, the most important of which 
was the revision of the date on which contribu- 
tions were due. 

Since January 1, 1938, contributions totaling 
more than $750.4 million have been deposited in 
clearing accounts by the various State agencies. 
This amount does not include contributions due 
on pay rolls for November in 18 States collecting 
contributions monthly, or on the pay rolls for 
October and November in the 33 States on a 
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quarterly collection basis. For the latter group, 
contributions due on the pay rolls for the last 
quarter of the year will not be payable until the 
end of January 1939. 

For the second consecutive month, contribu- 
tions deposited by benefit-paying States exceeded 
the amount of benefits charged. The net addi- 
tion of 6.2 percent to the total amount available 


for benefits as of November 30, 1938, was the 
largest gain for any month since January 1938, 
More than $662 million was available for benefit, 
in these 29 States as of the end of November, 
This amount represented an addition of 177 
percent to the aggregate amount available at the 
time benefits were first payable. States on 4 
monthly collection basis have added an aggregate 


Table 1.—Status of State unemployment compensation funds: Total funds available for benefit payments, contriby, 
tions collected, interest credited, benefits charged, and ratios of benefits charged to contributions collected 
since benefits were first payeble and to cumulative collections and interest, as of Nov. 30, 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Dec. 22, 1938] 


(In thousands of dollars} 


















































; Cumulative collections and 
Total funds available for : Benefits charged to State benefit- | Ratio of benefiy 
benefits as of Nov. 30, 1938 — —_— as of payment accounts charged— 
Month and November 1938 | 19 con. Tes 
State year benefits Percent- ee Hr butions "a 
first payable y Total col- iid . January-|oceobe ‘ collected nf 
ections ollec- nter- [Ar am. | October ercent-| since 
Amount? x Index ° and in- | tions‘ est ! ted = 3} 1938 age benefits = 
31, 1938 terest Amount| change | first par. interest 
° from Oc- jable (per- ( 
tober cent) pm 
eA ee $662, 006 +6. 2 117.7 {$1,032,000 |$1,014,296 |$17, 704 |*$367,731 |$35, 240 | $27,798 -21.1 80.3 36.5 
States on monthly } 
eontribution 
Se ee 268, 197 +4.0 127.6 415, 320 407, 817 7, 5303 |¢144, 860 0, 644 8, 202 —15.0 72.8 354 
District of Columbia._..| January 1938_- 10, 413 +4.7 176.7 11, 928 11, 687 241 1, 515 139 13u —6.5 25.7 127 
Sa Ae / rae 12, 362 +2.9 161.6 15, 943 15, 677 266, 3, 581 367 382 +4. 1 4.1 zi 
Mississippi__...........- April 1938____ 3, 286 +1.9 112.7 4, 541 4, 459 82 1, 255 139 150 +7.9 73.9 m4 
New Harmpshire_.......| January 1938_ 4, 276 +3.4 100. 7 6, 836 6, 712 124 2, 560 109 120; +10.1 101. 6 74 
i a aaa 130, 317 +5.0 132. 5 213, 808 210, 286 3, 522 83, 491 5, 689 4,473 —21.4 73.6 306 
North Carolina_........_}-..-. a 10, 668 +5.1 113.3 18, 473 18, 188 285 7, 805 383 362 —5.5 87.7 421 
oO gE aay do_... 5, 905 +4.1 100.9 11, 444 11, 256 188 5, 539 213 305 +43, 2 100.8 ai 
Rhode Island 7__________ —— Sa 6, 436 +8.4 81.1 15, 469 15, 245 24 9, 033 75 307 —18. 1 121.8 Bi 
South Carolina____..____ July 1938... .. 7, 007 +3.3 121.4 8, 065 7, 904 161 458 152 131 —13.8 26. 1 61 
aa January 1938__ 31, 381 +.9 158. 9 39, 711 39, 006 705 8, 330 865 850 —1.7 42.7 21.6 
— “$a< ‘a kT a NAT 1, 940 +6. 2 137.4 2,719 2, 676 43 79 38 36 -~§.3 0.8 a1 
West Virginia.........._|_...- a 6, 7 7.5 66.3 18, 495 18, 266 229 11, 735 47 364 —23. 2 143. 6 634 
aS July 1936.....- 36, 846 +2.1 121.7 47, 888 46, 455 1,433 | ©8, 77% 701 592 —15.5 $69.1 21 
States on quarter- 
ly contribution 
iG Aa 393, 809 +7.7 111.7 616, 680 606, 479 | 10,201 | 222,871 | 25, 506 19, 596 —23.4 86.1 %1 
a oa ccocme! January 1938__ 7, 779 +6. 2 88.0 15, 442 15, 211 251 7, 683 688 517 —24.9 118.6 40.1 
EPS _ ee 2,040 +5.2 101.3 3, 812 3, 758 54 1, 772 161 133 —17.4 100.3 “45 
lee NS mB ei 109, 534 +102 163.1 130, 380 128, 130 2, 250 20, §46 1, 924 1, 973 +2.5 33.7 16.0 
en SES, Te ee 16, 568 +3.8 108.3 28, 374 27, 939 435 11, 806 434 439 +1.2 92.0 41.6 
ie aa September 1938 3, 392 +.7 112.8 3, 545 3, 478 67 153 53 100 +88. 7 29.4 4i 
RT April 1938__._. 23, 7' —3.5 7.8 38, 546 37, 702 R44 14, 747 2, 731 1, 934 —29.2 132. 6 381 
ag a cmcs seek July 1938_..__. 11, 762 +9. 2 118.0 13, 785 13, 551 234 2, 023 528 446 —15.5 63.9 14? 
i i January 1938__ 2, 840 —3.8 75.6 6. 959 6, 862 97 4,119 254 301 +18. 6 130. 8 60.3 
i TS peer 9, 736 —-.9 107.5 19, 317 19, 072 245 9, 581 580 7 —2.2 04.8 49.6 
Massachusetts ?_......_.|_.__- Ss 53, 030 +6. 2 126.9 78, 349 77, 009 1, 340 25, 319 1, 898 1, 680 —11.5 70.8 32.3 
Michigan July 1938_.._.. 41, 454 —3.2 65.5 77, 201 75, 839 1, 362 35, 747 9, 957 6, 405 —35.7 263.8 “4 
innesota._... January 1938__ 16, 243 +17.8 136. 2 23, 893 23, 559 334 7, 650 487 415 —14.8 65.1 32.0 
Pennsylvania a yea 72, 989 +16.8 103. 5 140, 960 138, 821 2, 139 67, 971 5, 096 3, 998 —21.5 08.2 81 
A TIE ae 8,819 +17.2 113.4 14, 618 14, 398 220 5, 799 363 rd —18.2 86.4 39.7 
ei ERR Meat acest 2, 318 —1.8 90. 5 4, 681 4, 613 68 2, 363 98 82 —16.2 113.4 0.4 
ss SE ae R +8.5 137. 5 16, 798 16, 537 261 5, 292 344 309 —10.2 64.0 31.5 





























1 All data reported by State ‘agencies except “‘interest "’ Interest earned 
on funds in State accounts in the unemployment trust fund is credited and 
reported by the U.S. Treasury in the last month of each quarter. 

8 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account 
benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account maintained 
in the U. 8. Treasury. 

3 For all States except Wisconsin the index is based upon the funds avail- 
able for benefits as of the end of the month prior to that in which benefits 
were first payable; the Wisconsin index is based upon the funds available as 
of Dec. 31, 1937. 

4 Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employ- 
ers since contributions were first payable. Figures are adjusted for refunds 
of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Employer con- 
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tributions of 2.7 percent are collected in all States except the District of 
Columbia, Michigan, and New York. In these States the rate of employet 
contributions is 3 percent. 

§ Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

* ,)oes not include benefits approximating $2,263,000 paid by Wisconsia 
from July 1936 through December 1937. This amount, however, ia included 
in computation of the ratio shown in the last column. 

7 Employee contributions of 1 percent are collected in Alabama and Call 
fornis ; of ®.5 percent in Louisiana: and of 1.5 percent in Rhode Island. Mat 
sachusetts has suspended employee contributions on wages earned during the 
pay-roll months of July 1938 through June 1939. 

§ Wisconsin contributions and benefit payments are cumulated since Jaa. 
1, 1938, instead of July 1936, when benefits were first payable. 
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of 27.6 percent to their original reserves, while 
States on a quarterly basis have added 11.7 
percent since they began paying benefits. In the 
former group of States, the increments have been 
particularly marked in the District of Columbia, 
Louisiana, New York, Texas, and Vermont; 
among the States collecting contributions quar- 
terly, substantial additions have occurred in 
California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Vir- 
ginia. Among the 13 benefit-paying States col- 
lecting contributions monthly, only Rhode Island 
and West Virginia had smaller balances available 
for benefits than they had at the end of 1937. 
Both States, however, have added to their balances 
during the last few months since the amounts of 
their benefit payments have decreased. Among 
the quarterly collecting States, five had smaller 
balances on hand. Maine had about 25 percent 
less than was available December 31, 1937, while 
Michigan had about 35 percent less than was 
available for benefits on June 30, 1938; about 46 
percent of the funds collected by Michigan on 
pay rolls for 33 months had been issued as benefit 
payments in 4 months.' 


Revision of Benefit Statistics 


During the latter part of October a preliminary 
draft of revised forms and instructions tor report- 
ing unemployment compensation statistics on 
benefit claims and payments was forwarded to 
statisticians in all State agencies. The question- 
naires accompanying the draft material were 
returned promptly and used as a basis for further 
revision of the statistical reporting forms. In 
addition, regional meetings were held with statis- 
ticians in Regions VIII, 1X, and XI, and individual 
visits were made to other State agencies to discuss 
the subject of benefit statistics. The revised 
statistical forms and instructions were approved 
by the members of the Social Security Board in 
the last week of December. 

The major revisions of the benefit-statistics 
report forms related to the need for a greater 
degree of uniformity in the items reported by 
State agencies. A diversity of concepts under- 
lying the statistical reports had developed as the 
result of revisions in administrative procedures in 
most State agencies. The statistical reports, as 





! Benefits were first payable in Michigan in July 1938, but because of wait- 
ing-period requirements the first payment was not made until] August. 
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now revised, bring about a greater consistency 
between procedures in effect and the statistical 
items reported. Consequently, the reports will 
yield more accurate and adequate data for pur- 
poses of evaluating the administrative load in 


Table 2.—Unemployment compensation: Contributions 
deposited in State clearing account,' by States, 
January-November 1938 and November 1938 








































Contributions deposited 
in State clearing account # 
State 
January- 
November * November 
FORE cncsctwesccotsusenoncessenneneneauasen $751, 401, 582 | $98, 479, 674 
States on monthly 
District of Columbia 
CS. -cencdnahanecnndmeneinaummiasiee 
BEE ts :nnndennedtunesconcsnbebepateaaeaaene 
oS ee 
Mississippi_...... 
New Hampshire. 
New York......... 
a a PREIS 
ee 
UE innininninéecnccansedencaumeuaieladan 
CHO, .cccninencccntionsonmmanencnaaan 
pS a ae SS 
Cem CR iviincccnnccccapessatasnnstenniiines 
TOMER « cevccacceccecssscesdbenseecssseeuonansat 1, 119, 297 
Vermont....... 280, 148, 570 
Washington... 8, 609, 325 . 
West Virginia. ‘“ 8, 173, 025 837, 814 
ee eee 14, 863, 242 1, 348, 490 
States on 
DINE in.c dncccnncccecssesquneodsainieoans 524, 942,631 | 77,611, 185 
975, 159 
148, 758 
233, 948 
493, 422 
12, 100, 819 
579, 019 
1,051, 215 
199, 565 
569, 681 
TRBIRO. ccnccncccecccsnncs<ctnnsasnccssesasoenanl 1, 627, 309 121, 538 
TRRIROED. occcccncccccceces<ccessteacessanmnnnanael $95, 101, 297 7, 248, 128 
NER ©... .nnccncncaccececessecssdesspenneannes 15, 510, 125 1, 078, 128 
DTG cn connucesesssscococssssssakscdnee 6, 450, 272 1, 438, 477 
, OS 4, 712, 854 334, 090 
Kentucky... 8, 898, 549 1,915, 774 
Maine......-. . 3, 147, 834 189, 925 
DERIVING cnn ccccsscccnccocsccscceccstucsuabess 10, 109, 775 480, 916 
DE RSIRIIIINS. .. « .ccncccccsusesesinnmianmiicna 35, 770, 206 4, 764. 050 
OO a 32, 709, 463 5, 043, 988 
DETRRIBIOR. « < cecncccccsccsucecstconssnaneteet 11, 758, 292 2, 866, 693 
WEES . ... .nccscoceséeosconssasnsendaaean § 27, 052, 045 2, 280, 219 
PE OROER inc nsec cnccncccecccccessesseceteeuannae 2, 193, 444 96, 227 
PERRIN 6. « 6 ctnnvencctsenntenasetemmael 3, 689, 640 129, 644 
SEITE LE LIE TE “ 744, 273 109, 384 
New Jersey ® 35, 017, 802 6, 243, 581 
New Mexico 1, 140, 633 43, 104 
PC EERE 43, 810, 141 9, 332, 074 
PORIIIITIIER.. . nnccccccccenccescacninenssubiannh 69, 183.687 | 14, 492, 445 
Rett TIO R ccc nc cncncececséranstnmmnedsnnnd 917, 171 91, 620 
III, .ncccncnsscccssntntaneenesanadann 6, 711, 297 1, 590, 975 
WEE ncccaiscccsescccocctsccscesdnegehaunniaan 2, 084, 137 38, 195 
WN a ccntnicnccncsccescusenniedeueeennaaen &, 264, 753 1, 212, 431 
Sp ee Se ee 1, 115, 079 117, 993 











1 Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 22, 1938. 
2 Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
yloyers 

: 3 Adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution 
checks. 

4 Some employers pay their contributions on a quarterly basis. 

+ Includes collections on pay rolls for entire year 1937. 

¢ Some employers pay their contributions on a monthly basis. 





State agencies. This objective has been attained 
through revised definitions of initial and contin- 
ued claims and through increased emphasis on 
dispositions of claims as reflected by initial deter- 
minations of benefit rights. Differentiating be- 
tween waiting-period claims and compensable- 
week claims (previously lumped as continued 
claims) will provide a more satisfactory basis for 
appraising the work load and will, at the same 
time, indicate the number of completed man- 
weeks of unemployment which were compensated. 

The revised statistical reports provide for more 


clear-cut data on claim load in the central ang 
local offices. All claims received in the local officg 
(including multistate claims received as the agen} 
State) are reported for each local office and fo 
itinerant points attached to each local office 
Similarly, all claims received in the central offieg 
are reported separately. In addition, reports ar 
made of the number of claims processed and 
pending in the central office and the number ang 
amount of payments according to the type of 
unemployment compensated. The widespread 
acceptance of the Interstate Benefit Payment 


Table 3.—Unemployment compensation: Claims for benefits, by States, October and November 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies. corrected to Dec. 30, 1938] 
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Number of initial claims filed ! Number of continued claims filed ! 
- Total unemploy- | Partial unemploy- P Total unemploy- Partial u 
State All claims Anmmnny saad ment ? — All claims ment , : mate 
October | N | October | % —" October | — October | November | October | a “| October a 
Total for States re- 

ae ef et a. a A 3 3R GS i 8, 190 688 I ....<<0<.. wile 
EEE 10, 734 8, 444 9, 622 7, 364 1,112 1, 080 88, 732 76, 642 69, 339 59, 892 19, 393 16, 78 
BARRIERS... cc nese Siaticaia nod 1, 707 1, 383 , 707 1, 383 0 16, 201 14, 784 16, 201 14, 784 0 ! 
a 51, 932 56, 018 51, 184 55, 110 748 908 287, 055 340, 289 | 285,215 | 338,878 1, 840 14 
Connecticut.......-.-----| 13, 308 12, 093 (3) () () (*) 68, 268 65, 996 49, 367 50, 226 18, 901 14,7 
District of Columbia... -.-- 2, 500 2, 081 2, 479 2, 057 21 24 7, 592 29, 029 21, 534 23, 364 6, 058 5,@ 
RRS 3, 392 4, 224 3, 380 4, 200 12 24 13, 919 19, 996 13, 822 19, 803 97 | 
nad cicttinntinkeeeees 12, 673 11, 301 11, 150 9, 836 1, 523 1, 465 292. 897 224, 373 239, 927 179, 191 52, 970 45,18 
= 2 8, 475 12, 229 8, 062 11, 623 413 606 73, 850 74, 239 69, 820 69, 777 4, 030 4.6 
et tnsincincbecenwe 9, 022 9, 516 (?) (?) 3) (@) 54, 997 61, 347 40, 495 49, 333 14, 502 12,04 
chap in nkittinbos san 9, 656 7, 769 8, 500 6, 708 1, 156 1, 061 51, 344 48, 997 25, 568 26, OUS 25, 776 22,4 
eee 5, 528 5, 521 4, 869 4, 804 659 717 103, 612 105, 083 73, 108 75, 484 30, 504 29,8 

Massachusetts. -..-......-- 37, 226 34, 864 37, 226 34, 864 (*) (*) 185, 423 196,583 | 185,423 | 196, 583 (*) () 

I wks ditties ote 41, 531 34, 208 41, 531 34, 208 (‘) (*) $749, 054 § 529, 282 | § 740, 054 | 5 529, 282 (*) (4) 
SEN 8, 523 10, 043 8, 523 1), 043 0 64, 228 65, 957 64, 228 65, 957 0 ¢ 

PL. cithexneannend 6, 442 8, 296 6, 442 8, 296 (4) (*) 35, 899 46, 672 35, 899 46, 672 (*) () 
New Hampshire. -.....-.-- 10, 521 7, 571 6, 132 4,617 4, 389 2, 954 29, 925 36, 258 16, 953 20, 707 12, 972 15,88 

New York-._-.-.-- 159,836 | 172,902] 159,836 | 172,902 (4) (4) (6) (*) (*) (6) (4) (4) 
North Carolina - - 3 19, 102 19, 118 16, 525 16, 265 2, 577 2, 853 116, 088 118, 350 71, 796 37, 319 44, 292 31,@ 

 cwteoe 11, 064 11,319 (’) () (3) (3) 41, 487 56, 360 (*) (’) (’) () 

Pennsylvania.-.........-- 24, 356 24, 036 24, 356 24, 036 (4) (*) 466, 065 429, 368 466, 066 429, 368 (*) () 
Rhode Island --..........-- 8, 208 7,999 6, 364 6, 831 1, 844 1, 168 75, 836 62, 512 45, 732 40, 787 30, 104 21,78 
South Carolina. -----..--- 4, 266 4, 356 2, 838 3, 507 1, 428 849 38, 179 35, 844 16, 382 22, 806 21, 797 13,@ 
re 10, 251 10, 426 8, 456 9, 594 1, 795 832 116, 360 103, 322 79, 945 85, 026 3A, 415 18, 

IE ara 26, 401 28, 507 25, 286 26, 965 1,115 1, 542 145, 256 165, 290 (3) (*) (’) () 
Ss 2 2, 502 3, 055 2, 472 3, 026 30 29 12, 155 12, 021 11, 662 11, 502 493 i} 
| SP 1, 138 1, 229 905 1, 030 233 199 6, 504 6, 549 4, 757 5, 038 1, 747 1,50 
ee 7,091 7, 148 6, 785 6, 655 308 493 53, 521 54, 338 43, 331 45, 083 10, 190 9, 
West Virginia....-........ 3, 052 2, 864 2, 870 2. 619 182 245 92, 000 74, 460 61, 866 52, 478 30, 134 21,8 
|" as 22, 168 20, 956 12 904 15, 347 9, 264 5, 609 95, 150 82, 941 79, 429 70, 084 | 15, 721 12,8 





1 For reporting purposes, a9 initial claim is defined as a notice of uaem- 
ployment filed by a worker for each perioj of uaemployment; a coatinued 
claim is defined as a claim reporte i weekly, following the filing of an initial 
claim. Some State procedures differ from these definitions in certain respects. 
A few States uire only 1 initial claim from an unemployed worker in a 
benefit year, and the worker files continued claims for subsequent weeks of 
unemployment during that year. In some States initial claims are filed in 
connection with requests for additional benefits against laz-quarter credits, 
whereas in others continued claims are accepted in such circumstances. 


worker receives a check for less than his weekly benefit amount. Ma 
States classify claims and payments for part-total unemployment as“pe® 
tial.”" Certain States, however, classify under ‘‘total” unemploymell 
both initial and continued claims and payments for part-total unemployment 
These States are: Arizona, California, Idaho, Minnesota, Tennessee, Uta, 
Vermont, and Virginia. Alabama, Indiana, North Carolina, and Orege 
classify only initia! claims showiiig odd-job and subsidiary earnings 

total unemployment) as claims for total unemployment. Wisconsin, 

ever, classifies both initial and continued claims for ‘‘part-total’’ unemploy 





3 Total and partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or 
by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In States where 
unemployment is compensable, periods of reduced earnings resulting 

a reduction in working time with the usual employer are classified as 
“partial” unemployment. There are, how:ver, some differences among the 
States in the classification of payments for ‘‘part-total’’ unemployment. Part- 
total unemployment arises chiefly in cases where the worker is completely 
separated from employment with his regular employer but has earned wages 
from another source, i. e., odd-job and subsidiary earnings which are deduc- 
tible from the weekly benefit amount for total unemployment. Therefore, 
though totally unemployed with respect to his regular employment, the 
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ment under “total,” but payments for “‘part-total’’ unemployment und 
‘partial.’ 
B Break-down of claims by type of uaemployment is not available. 

4 Massachusetts, Mississippi, New York, aud Pennsylvania have @ 
rovisions in State laws for payment of benefits for partial unemploymell 
ichigan provision for these payments becomes effective in January 1939. 

$In Michigan only | continued claim is filed during the 3-week w 
period. The usual procedure is to file a continued claim at the end of 

week of the waiting period. 

* Data not reported. 
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and} Plan has given rise to a considerable number of _ these types of payments, with the data broken 
offics} jnitial and continued multistate claims. This down by type of unemployment compensated. 
went} development has necessitated a statistical report Forms providing for reports on the number and 
1 for} which will reflect the work arising in State agencies amount of benefit payments according to type of 
ffice, | from handling multistate claims both as liable and unemployment and classified by major industry 
offices} gs agent States. groups as listed in the Industrial Classification 
san} The report on the number of weeks elapsed § Code of the Social Security Board have been pre- 
and} between the end of the compensable week and the pared so that State agencies which obtain these 
and} date of benefit payment has been revised to take data for their own use may report them to the 
e off account not only of first payments but also of | Board. Similarly, a form to be used on an optional 
read} second and subsequent payments in a benefit basis has been prepared for reporting the duration 
ment} year. A separate form is provided for each of — of benefit payments (number of full weeks of total 
Table 4.—Unemployment compensation: Number and amount of benefit payments, by States, October and Novem- 
ber 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 30, 1938] 
Number of benefit payments issued ! Amount of benefit payments 
mploy dace All payments Total a 5 seamed ene + pratt All payments Total lay al eens | eel 
ovem- Octobe Novem- Octot Novem- | octot Novem- October | N ber | October Novem- October Novem- 
ber clober ber clober ber clober ber cto Novem cto Cc ber 
Total for States 
oul Me Acne eG Se See et 
eee meeeeee................. 95, 383 73, 966 68, 412 53, 681 26, 971 20, 285 688, 091 517, 633 | $564, 267 | $406,277 | $123,824 | $111,356 
EE 13, 735 11, 734 13, 735 11, 734 0 0 160, 618 133, 431 160, 618 133, 431 0 0 
1.4i— California.... —_ 3 197,534 | * 204, 692 193, 754 201, 620 2, 363 1, 523 | 3 1,923, 901 | * 1,975, 932 |1, 900, 314 |1, 956, 916 12, 819 7, 478 
14m — Connecticut - sala 43, 342 44, 282 34, 502 37, 796 8, 840 6, 486 4 431, 288 4 443,889 | 378,160 | 404, 808 49, 844 35, 839 
5,4 District of Columbia... 16, 959 15, 806 15, 501 14, 516 1, 458 1, 290 139, 041 129, 703 130, 545 122, 370 8, 496 7, 333 
rt J Idaho... .. beesens 5, 116 9, 500 5,114 9, 484 2 16 53, 297 99, 276 99, 510 21 9s 
45,i@— Indiana... . 246, 814 184, 057 207, 166 (5) 39, 648 (5) 2, 729, 402 1, 934, 215 |2, 474, 067 (8) 335 (5 
44% lowa....... ' - 55, 540 51, 154 52, 582 47,823 2, 958 3, 331 508, 57: 465, 502 | 445, 547 18, 076 20, 293 
120% Louisiana... 43, 611 * 43, 785 32, 873 , 069 10, 738 7, 592 366, 940 6 382,522 | 202,279 | 327, 682 74, 661 54, 393 
22,9 Maine. __. 31, 407 37, 234 21, 526 25, 689 9, 881 11, 545 255, 648 204, 766 202, 848 231, 501 52, 800 63, 175 
20,08 Maryland........... 7 61, 47 63, 200 40, 922 42, 837 11, 020 10, 779 7 579, 613 7 §67,622 | 421,979 | 424,075 66, 334 64, 643 
() Massachusetts..........| 176,887 | 159,304 | 176,887 | 159, 304 (8) (8) 1, 898, 166 | 1, 684, 693 |1, 898, 166 |1, 684, 693 (8) (*) 
() Michigan...............| 743,419] 485,160] 743,419 | 485, 160 (8) (8) 9, 957, 923 304, 285 |9, 957, 923 |6, 304, 285 (8) (8) 
Minnesota _- -- 46, 216 39, 388 41, 229 36, 765 4, 987 2, 623 486, 433 415,283 | 458,131 | 400,356 2%, 14, 
(*) Mississippi... .... ...- 23, 967 26, 845 23, 967 26, 845 () (8) 138, 893 150,758 | 138,893 | 150,758 ) ® 
15,48— New Hampshire...-. 13, 704 15, 434 9, 720 10, 382 3, 5, 052 108, 700 120, 063 89, 781 93, 619 18, 919 26, 
() a 2eek.........- 495,663 | 389,648 | 495,663 | 389, 648 (8) (') 5, 689, 158 | 4, 502, 669 |5, 689, 158 |4, 502, 669 (') (°) 
31,08 North Carolina. _. 54, 264 63, 136 (8) (8) (5) (8) 380, 886 361, 226 (8) (8) ) (5) 
() Oregon... . - 20, 530 29, 092 17, 088 2A, 741 3, 442 4, 351 212, 797 305, 120 191, 693 277, 575 21, 104 27, 545 
() Pennsylvania 468, 747 367, 401 468, 747 367, 401 (5) (§) 5, 095, 932 4, 003, 685 | 5, 095, 932 |4, 003, 685 6 ® 
21,7 Rhode Island... .__..... 46, 288 34, 150 36, 376 26, 437 9, 912 7,713 425, 475 092 | 376,341 | 269,575 49, 134 37, 517 
13,@ South Carolina... ..... 27, 000 2A, 647 12, 487 12, 957 14, 513 11, 690 151, 654 131, 214 92, 021 84, 888 59, 633 46, 326 
18,8  ssaaee 51, 320 44, 401 46, 650 41, 025 4, 670 3, 376 362, 961 A 344,789 | 283, 441 18, 172 13, 563 
(o) Texas...._. 91, 216 04, 356 83, 220 86, 499 7, 996 7, 857 7, 866 , 558 | 818,780 | 832,796 49, 086 48, 762 
P|  — a 9, 047 8, 104 8, 850 7, 851 197 253 97,775 82, 166 96, 356 80, 361 1, 419 1, 805 
1,8 arenes 4, 701 4,424 3, 411 3, 253 1, 290 1,171 37, 650 292 31, 588 30, 633 6, 062 5, 659 
9, 8 Virginia... _. 44, 249 41, 392 35, 744 34, 574 8, 505 818 343, 649 310,362 | 302,682 | 278,344 40, 967 32, 018 
21,8 West Virginia 51, 203 38, 044 34, 905 28, 438 16, 298 10, 506 474, 037 , 959 385, 346 309, 001 88, 691 54, 958 
12,8 ES Aci oabéihinsaiccion 63, 464 57, 603 52, 408 44, 670 11, 056 12, 933 704, 535 508,403 | 644,946 | 529, 869 59, 589 68, 534 
Mot 'A benefit payment is ordinarily issued for each week of compensable un- Carolina, and Oregon classify only initial claims showing odd-job and sub- 
spe} employment; in a few States, however, in order to expedite back payments of sidiary earnings (part-total emmy as Claims for total unemploy- 
ymetif benefits to workers, checks covering payments for several compensable weeks ment. Wisconsin, however, classifies both initial and continued claims for 
yment. are issued. ‘“‘part-total’’ unemployment under ‘‘total,’’ but payments for “‘part-total’’ 
Utab, ‘Total and partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or unemployment under “‘partial.’’ 
Dregs by the State unemployment —aa agencies. In States where 3 Includes 1,417 checks amounting to $10,768 in October and 1,549 checks 
( — unemployment is compensable, periods of reduced earnings resulting amounting to $11,538 in November paid as adjustments, not shown in break- 
’ m @ reduction in working time with the usual employer are classified as down by type of unemployment. 
nploy “partial” unemployment. There are, however, some differences among the 4 Includes $3,275 in October and $3,242 in November paid as adjustments, 
unde States in the classification of payments for “‘part-total’”” unemployment. not shown in break-down by type of unemployment. 
Part-total unemployment arises chiefly in cases where the worker is com- 5 Break-down by type of unemployment is not available. 
pletely separated from employment with his regular employer but has ¢ Includes 124 payments totaling $447 paid as adjustments, not shown in 
ve earned wages from another source, i. e., odd-job and subsidiary earnings break-down by type of unemployment. 
ymedh which are deductible from the weekly benefit amount for total unemploy- 7 Includes 9,533 payments totaling $91,300 in October and 9,584 payments 
39. ment. Therefore, though totally ee with ley sy to his regular totaling $78,904 in November, not shown in break-down by t of unem- 
—_ employment, the worker receives a check for less than his weekly benefit ployment. These payments include checks for residual adjustment 
of amount. Most States classify claims and payments for part-total unem- payments. 
ployment as “‘partial.’’ Certain States, however, classify under ‘‘total”’ § Massachusetts, Missions, New York, and Pennsylvania have no wt 
unemployment both initial and continued claims and payments for part- visions in State laws for benefit payments for ial unemployment. Michi- 
totalunemployment. These States are: Arizona, California, Idaho, Minne- gan provision for these payments mes effective in January 1939. 
Sota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, and Virginia. Alabama, Indiana, North 
suriy} Bulletin, January 1939 = 
120019—39——-3 








unemployment compensated), according to the 


received recognition. 
weekly amount of benefit payment, for claimants 


Provision has been mag 





whose benefit years have been completed. 
Although the major emphasis of the revised 
benefit-statistics program has been to simplify 
reporting and increase administrative usefulness, 
the increasing demand from students of unem- 
ployment compensation problems, other govern- 
mental agencies, and the general public has also 


for information on the number of claimants gy. 
hausting wage credits during the month and th 
number of individuals receiving benefits during the 
calendar week ending nearest the 15th of each 
month. The inclusion of such items, as well as the 
clarification of administrative statistics, will by 
helpful in the analysis of broader aspects of 


unemployment compensation. 


Table 5.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, by States, November 1938 




























































































Placements New applications Active file? 
Private Public 
State r Percentage As of Nov 
Total Percentage | Regular | Temporary Number seem haar 30, 1938 
Number | changefrom | (over 1 (i month Number oto 
October ! month) or less) 

| ETE Eee nt Pee aes 250, 799 178, 075 os 79, 232 98, 843 72, 724 502, 640 —5 7, 529,36 
i a eae 6, 417 4, 442 +9 3, 600 842 1,975 9, 056 —2 160, 8% 
I cone nevcaeed~ 265 83 —42 24 59 182 470 +40 14 
SRS a 2, 626 1, 908 +6 1, 354 554 718 2, 586 8 26, 468 
a ee 2, 436 1, 275 —52 590 685 1, 161 4,919 —16 70, 4% 
i “<a“$’. |) [SEARS 20, 979 16, 156 —6 5, 454 10, 702 4, 823 42, 396 +14 305,32 
SEES SSE eae 2, 493 1, 677 —55 678 999 816 3, 984 +13 49, 965 
i“ 3, 676 3,171 —18 1, 849 1, 322 505 5, 851 —6 113,711 
Se ET 1, 189 851 —27 464 387 338 732 —15 14,88 
District of Columbia_-_-._....-..._-- 2, 641 2, 525 -—7 1, 097 1, 428 116 4, 565 -1 49, 58) 
Se ae Sa 1, 188 |, RE! 0 0 1, 188 3, 808 —18 106, 2 
lcs tack cacae 4, 907 2, 170 —13 1, 063 1, 107 2, 737 10, 615 +7 144, 
eT | 38 118 —21 50 68 271 463 —21 518 
|S es 2, 1, 859 —32 431 1, 428 741 3, 038 +11 21,98 
as 12, 765 11, 221 +3 4, 790 6, 431 1, 544 12, 396 —6 306, 4 
|: i aa 5,951 5, 618 —2 3, 621 1, 997 333 18, 325 +12 263, 7 
| See 7, 953 4, 397 —* 1, 551 2, 846 3, 556 7, 519 +8 97, % 
7 ae 2, 853 1, 286 —6 483 803 1, 567 4, 516 =u 66, 8 
ert aE 2,173 872 —2 449 423 1, 301 5, 163 +26 96, 515 
 — aaa 4, 355 2, 808 —32 2, 059 749 1, 547 9, 328 -4 119, 

DE cickntheninnterenaniicnecennen 1, 739 829 a5 70 259 910 3, 201 —21 44, 
EE ae 2, 802 1, 988 -3 7 1, 021 814 7, 163 -4 75,8 
0 Ee ee 3, 079 2, 374 —25 1, 680 694 705 16, 953 —28 351,69 
Michigan-.......-. 8, 222 6, 153 —7 4, 484 1, 669 2, 069 24, 908 —39 520, 
innesota 5, 429 3, 866 —11 1, 952 1,914 1, 563 8, 371 —5 200, 8I7 
Mississippi 4,177 932 —50 731 201 3, 245 14, 401 —21 87,14 
issouri 3, 450 2, 288 —5 992 1, 296 1, 162 8, 783 —10 194, 4% 
Montana... 1, 919 707 —55 355 352 1, 212 1, 634 —2 32, 
Nebraska. - 2, 947 1, 020 —30 424 596 1, 927 3, 052 +17 39, iit 
Nevada 810 591 +16 329 262 219 465 —5 3,8 
New Hampshire 1, 995 1, 685 +17 1, 130 555 310 2, 081 —26 338,48 
a 4, 256 4,019 +2 1,619 2, 400 237 9, 065 —16 230, 8 
ae 9, 551 9, 083 —25 2, 154 6, 929 468 1, 739 4+) 35, St 
SS 15, 139 12, 268 —8 5, 587 6, 681 2, 871 71, 245 +17 543,89 
Sas 8,014 4, 376 —23 2, 275 2, 101 3, 638 22, 285 +20 168, 42 
a escitirenac oactisanowmins 2, 444 2, 080 +14 644 1, 436 364 1, 617 —4 28, 51 
i we 8, 521 6, 020 —5 2, 894 3, 126 2, 501 16, 115 —12 433, 11 
a a 3,017 2, 225 —34 608 1, 617 792 8, 425 +16 42, ii 
| 3 es 2, 601 1, 377 —43 847 530 1, 22 7, 666 +10 80, 49 
SEE 9, 332 5, 516 —11 3, 394 2, 122 3,816 34, 672 —12 1, 200, 4 
RT 1, 312 749 —40 490 259 563 3, 030 +13 70, % 
EE a ee 3, 120 859 —32 428 431 2, 261 8, 742 —38 130, 
See 1, 552 1, 028 +8 432 596 524 1, 282 —14 37,12 
— i eaae 3, 982 2, 255 —13 1, 483 772 1, 727 7, 625 2 146, 5 
eS ea aaa 33, 785 29, 325 +23 6, 983 22, 342 4, 460 31, 352 —16 226, 48 
eg 1, 652 1, 165 +18 365 800 487 2, 119 +4 2B, 0 
ae 1, 161 612 —5 338 274 549 936 —22 15, 6 
SS 5, 031 1, 961 -9 1, 195 766 3, 070 10, 759 +2 52, 8 
i 1, 725 1, 411 +3 531 880 314 5, 677 +11 137,38 
West Virginia._............. 3, 556 2, 631 +3 1, 530 1, 101 925 5, 380 —6 170, #8 
cS 5, 603 3, 863 —15 2, 048 1,815 1, 740 11, 149 +4 137, 0% 
ee 1, 020 382 —35 166 216 638 1, 018 | +14 8, O48 
1 Adjusted for number of working days. which this is done. There is also some variation from State to State in t 


2 The active file ge cases regarded by the employment office as 


actively seeking wor 


The files are cleared periodically by removal of 


cards of applicants who have not recently renewed their registrations. There 
is some variation from office to office and State to State in the frequency with 
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extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the active file. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment Service, Divisiot 
of Standards and Research. 
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RATIO OF RELIEF PAYMENTS TO TOTAL INCOME PAYMENTS, 1929-38 


Data on estimated monthly income payments in 
the United States for the period 1929-38, published 
by the Department of Commerce in the Survey of 
Current Business, show effectively the relationship 
of payments for direct and work relief to total 
income payments. These data enable relief pay- 
ments to be viewed in perspective within the total 
structure of national income payments. 

The index of monthly income payments pre- 
sented in chart I is based on the average month in 
1929 as equal to 100.' The income classifications 
in the chart are as follows: (1) compensation of 
employees (except under work-relief programs), 





1The income-payment series for compensation of employees, entrepre- 
neurial income, and dividends and interest are adjusted for seasonal variation. 


(2) entrepreneurial income, (3) dividends and 
interest, (4) adjusted service certificate payments 
to veterans (soldiers’ bonus), (5) direct relief, (6) 
work relief, (7) social insurance benefits. When 
the component segments of the chart are com- 
pared, they show that although payments for 
direct and work relief have increased greatly in 
recent years, the share of the total which these 
represent has remained relatively small. 

Only relief payments from public funds are 
included in the relief segments of the chart. 
From 1929 through 1932, work-relief payments are 
included with direct relief because the volume of 
such payments prior to 1933 was negligible and 
reports on this type of relief were not uniform. 


Chart I.—Index of income payments in the United States, 1929-38 








INDEX NUMBER 1929: 100 (Adjusted for Seasonal Variationt) 
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t Work relief, direct relief, social insurance benefits, and payments to veterans not adjusted for seasonal variation. 


tt Excluding work relief. 
Prepared by: U 
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. 8. Department of Commerce, Division of Economic Research, National Income Section. 








Relief payments for 1929 through 1932 are esti- 
mated by the Department of Commerce, primarily 
from data for relief payments in 120 urban areas.’ 
The data on relief payments subsequent to 1932 
are from records and reports of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, the Works 
Progress Administration, the Social Security 
Board, and other Federal agencies. 

The “‘direct-relief’’ segment of the chart includes 
payments for general relief other than work relief; 
payments to recipients of old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind; and emer- 
gency subsistence payments to farmers by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the Re- 
settlement Administration, and the Farm Security 
Administration. ‘Work relief’’ includes relief and 
nonrelief earnings on work-relief and administra- 
tive projects of the FERA, earnings under the 
emergency education and student-aid programs of 
the FERA, earnings under the Civil Works Pro- 
gram, earnings of enrolled and nonenrolled persons 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps, relief and non- 
relief earnings of persons employed on projects of 


1 Winslow, Emma A. Trends in Different Types of Public and Private 
Relief in Urban Areas, 1929-85. U.S. Children’s Bureau, Bureau Publication 
237, 1937. 


the WPA and other Federal agencies under the 
Federal Works Program, and small amounts of 
earnings on work projects of State and local relief 
administrations. ‘‘Work-relief’’ payments as de. 
fined herein are not strictly comparable to the 
work-relief earnings included in the “all public 
relief”’ series presented in table 4 because the latter 
includes only the earnings of persons certified as in 
need of relief. The payments for direct and work 
relief do not include expenses for administrative 
purposes, for materials, equipment, and supplies, 
or for certain other expenses incident to the opera- 
tion of relief programs. 


“Social insurance benefits’? include unemploy- 
ment compensation, lump-sum payments under 
the old-age insurance program of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, and benefits paid to former railroad work- 
ers under the provisions of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. Such payments first became significant 
in 1938 and will become increasingly important in 
the future. 

Relief payments accounted for a negligible share 
of total income payments in 1929 and 1930 (0.1 
percent) and did not exceed 1 percent of the total 
until 1933, when the proportion was 2.7 percent, 


Table 1.—Estimated annual income payments in the United States, by type of income payment, 1929-37 


{In millions of dollars} 





























Type of income payment 1929 1920 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Amount 

$68, 973 

43, 

13, 

9, 

2, 

1, 
SS ee acer ee eee, 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0! 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
Compensation of ae ined ta nneasabeneaecealiaiisiinionigabentiie 65.5 64.8 63.6 63.6 63.0 62.3 62.7 60.7 63.1 
Ent li ca oa en aliasiaisemtondicninailiall 20.0 19.6 18.9 19.0 18.8 18.6 18.9 18.4 18.9 
Dividends and tremewry a bali pineheinitn mciipsieocto inca veiled 14.4 15.5 15.7 16.2 15.4 14.8 13.9 13.8 13.9 
EE EES LO MR FLV A OES: Se mn eR 1.4 3 ia (’) (3) 2.2 | 
f and EEE Ee ees 1 1 e 9 3.7 4.3 4.4 4.8 3.8 
EE See a 1 ok a 9 1.2 1.4 a 1.0 1.2 
Ss ee eee: See! ane eee 1.5 2.9 2.6 3.8 2.6 
SE EE aE AEE SSS PS Se: ee eee nem meee Al 





























aa — apd includes payments for general relief other than work relief; 
to recipients of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, an 

Hy to the blind; and emergency subsistence payments to farmers by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Resettlement Administration, 
and Farm Security Administration 

3 Small amounts of work relief included in direct relief from 1929 through 
1932. Subsequent to 1932 work relief includes relief and nonrelief earnings 
on work relief and administrative projects of the FERA, earnings under 
the emergency education and student-aid programs of the FERA, earn- 
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ings under the Civil Works Program, earnings of enrolled and nonenrolled 
persons in the Civilian Conservation Corps, relief and nonrelief earnings 
under the Federal Works Program financed by the Emergency R 
Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937, and earnings on work projects 
of State and local relief administrations. 

3 Less than 0.1 percent. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, Vol. 
18, No. 10 (October 1938), pp. 19-20, and unpublished data. 
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Chart II.—Relief payments and all other income pay- 
ments in the United States, 1929-37 (see table 1)‘ 
PERCENT 
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1929 ©1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


WB ecvicr Payments ALL OTHER INCOME PAYMENTS 
1 Relief payments for 1929 and 1930 too small to be visible. 


(See table 1.) In 1934 relief payments comprised 
4.3 percent of the total, and in 1935, 4.4 percent. 

: The largest ratio of relief payments to the total 
was recorded for 1936 when the proportion was 
4.8 percent. In 1937 total income payments con- 
tinued to rise, and relief payments declined. Relief 
payments in that year amounted to 3.8 percent of 
total income payments. The relative importance 

of relief payments to total income payments in 
each year from 1929 through 1937 is presented 
graphically in chart II. 

Work relief comprised the major portion of 
relief payments during each year from 1933 
through 1937. In 1936 work-relief payments 
were about four times as great as payments for 
direct relief. Work-relief payments accounted 
for 3.8 percent of total income payments during 
1936, whereas direct relief comprised only 1 per- 
cent. The predominance of work relief lessened 
somewhat in 1937, but such payments were still 
more than double those for direct relief. 

The index presented in chart I is based on in- 
come payments measured in dollars and does not 
take into consideration the population increase 
which has occurred since the base year of 1929. 
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Inasmuch as the population increased between 6 
and 7 percent from 1929 to 1938, the index will 
have to rise well above 100 before the 1929 level 
of income payments per inhabitant is restored. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
lower prices in effect in recent years tend to 
offset to some extent the effect of the population 
increase since 1929. In table 2 estimated total 
annual income payments and annual relief pay- 
ments per inhabitant are given for the years 1929 
through 1937.* 


Table 2.—Annual income payments and annual relief 
payments per inhabitant! in the United States, 
1929-37 








Total annual | Total annual 
Year income pay-| relief pay- 

ments per ments per 

inhabitant | inhabitant 
WI odin ccsncddidantcpucactaibedeiuumnel $641 (?) 
Piintescnctsdtansanniamaseéusalacanee 596 $1 
SE pene re Sk a 509 
EE Re See RS hee 397 4 
Pi isentdindcaddadesnneatanminaeniaeniie 365 10 
| | ET FESR erE ee 413 18 
i iiviniindcnnroddcinciniditasscidageaaemaid 440 19 
Wi cinckenedcounswsanistnanieniebaaanne 502 24 
SE ic nadkinniednninonacmitieedowlodnmensieae ante 534 21 











| Based on total population estimated by the U.S. Bureau of the Census as 
of July 1 of each year except 1929. 
1 Less than 50 cents. 


Relief payments increased from less than one- 
half dollar per inhabitant in 1929 to about $24 
per inhabitant in 1936. In 1937 relief payments 
per inhabitant amounted to approximately $21. 
Total income payments shrank from $641 per in- 
habitant in 1929 to $365 in 1933. In each year 
from 1934 through 1937 total income payments 
per inhabitant increased materially over the pre- 
vious year, but by 1937 this average had risen 
to only $534, still far below the 1929 level. The 
ratio of relief payments per inhabitant to total 
income payments per inhabitant increased from 
less than 0.1 percent in 1929 to 4.8 percent in 
1936. In 1937 relief payments per inhabitant, 
including both work relief and direct relief, com- 
prised slightly less than 4 percent of total income 
payments per inhabitant. 

+ The per inhabitant data are based upon estimates of the total population 
prepared by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of July 1 of each year except 


1929. The estimated population as of Jan. 1, 1930, was used in computing 
per inhabitant figures for 1929. 








STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
NOVEMBER 19338 


Payments for all public relief in the continental 
United States amounted to $275.2 million in 
November 1938. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 6.7 million households, including 21.3 
million persons, received assistance for the month. 
Total public relief expenditures moved upward 
only 1.7 percent from October to November, but 
were 50.6 percent higher in November 1938 than 
in November of the previous year. 

Obligations incurred for general relief amounted 
to $36.7 million. The increase of 4.6 percent 
over October was the first upward change in the 
expenditure for this type of aid since March 1938. 
Preliminary reports indicate that earnings of per- 
sons in need employed on work projects of the 


Chart III.—All public relief in the continental United States, January 1933-November 1938 (transient care and 
administrative expense excluded) 
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tRepresents earnings of persons previously receiving relief, estimated arbitrarily by the Works Progress Administration as 50 percent of the total obligatiom 


incurred for earnings from Federal funds under the Civil Works Program. 
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WPA increased to $161.5 million—a gain of 12 
percent. Recipients of the special types of public 
assistance—old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind—received November 
payments totaling $44.4 million, or 1.2 percent 
more than in October. Adjusted earnings of 
persons enrolled in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps amounted to $20.5 million, less than | 
percent above the October expenditure. 
Earnings on work projects of Federal agencies 
other than the WPA, student aid and earnings o 
work projects under the program of the National 
Youth Administration, and emergency subsistence 
payments to farmers by the Farm Security Ad¢- 
ministration represent very small portions of total 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Table 3.—Number of households receiving one or more of the special types of public assistance in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board and/or general relief, and percent of duplication in the case count for 


























November 1938 
— wi  . Recipients of the special types of Lc ped - eens and cases receiving 
ouseholds general re 
receiving one P dew me af 
State or more of the in . 
special types of Aid to number of 
public assist- Total Old-age as- | dependent Aid to the General eases 
ance and/or sistance children blind relief 
general relief (families) 

PE ipincceessadepesedncncetséesendibteieiaan 293, 320 317, 756 183, 597 47, 231 5, 831 81, 097 Ce 
I rintnnctvsccnstbeshacineadasdenaeebeniel 11, 067 12, 005 6, 703 1, 925 292 3, 085 7.8 
cin bncicnsnnngihbekedkneasdpacimaianiin 25, 870 25, 870 17, 453 4, 131 624 3, 662 0 
DE nascnccecdasscsnntecccwscocesacecosansiccsnsi 13, 143 13, 953 8, 810 2, 654 295 12, 194 5.8 
ci cacnsdnsnccesensseccgmebaomennedsmeeas 43, 193 45, 503 27, 587 9, 364 729 7,823 5.1 
i tictwishdsceanensnnnniniibnbanmentniiiige 29, 879 34, 556 17, 248 7, 499 622 9, 187 13.5 
TEL incticnatinch ahinenesthacwabteheeeees 6, 563 6, 603 3, 738 1, 435 201 41,229 .6 
hn concsieshsosdnantddneemnnstnas 13, 045 14, 571 7,77 1, 189 109 5, 503 10. 5 
I hicanadesenobsinddasccumnnduiiees 29, 582 29, 955 22, 557 3, 860 829 42,709 1.2 
SE etttinwetesodeshcdiesosestuncecsipnaaneude 17, 291 19, 515 13, 322 2, 929 202 3, 062 11.4 

Es ondonsencesscantetoonsenduseeceuneses 54, 596 63, 652 37, 525 5, 830 1,023 19, 274 14.2 
 occhedchesdinhawosebsseuusdenbe ‘ 44, 025 46, 186 17, 925 5, 850 747 21, 664 4.7 
Sn inttackdccneradieanncadenbhnbibinmaieda 5, 066 5, 387 2, 959 565 158 1, 705 6.6 




















1 Does not include a relatively small] number of cases receiving general relief 
from loca) funds. 
1 Does not include 190 cases receiving aid from county indigent funds. 


+ Does not include 37 cases receiving general relief administered by local 


public agencies. 


Table 4.—All public relief in the continental United States, by months, January 1937-November 1938 ' 


{In thousands of dollars) 









































Earnings of persons certified as in need of relief 
Obligations incurred for— 
employed on work projects § 
ploy’ proj A dusted 
All public = - Emergency 
, relief ex- National Youth Ad- of Persons | subsistence 
Year and month tended to we oa - Works Other ministration — payments to 
cases special types pea nee Federal Conserve farmers * 
of public : agencies , tion Corps 
tration Student | Work proj- 
assistance * aid ects 
Total for 1937... $2, 334, 739 $397, 943 $408, 493 $1, 100, 267 $94, 026 $24, 288 $28, 183 $245, 643 $35, 896 
January... 213, 815 27, 813 37, 810 103, 922 8, 652 2, 967 2, 682 24, 485 9 5, 484 
February... ..- 215, 399 28, 887 39, 171 105, 188 8, 183 3, 227 2, 830 24, 158 9 3, 755 
March.......-. 218, 475 30, 270 39, 679 106, 804 8, 804 3, 316 2,812 21, 238 9 5, 552 
aaa 214,012 31, 140 002 104, 969 9, 286 3, 347 2, 780 21, 228 5, 260 
May... 207, 817 $1, 701 30, 845 104, 088 10, 141 3, 642 2, 690 21, 039 3, 671 
June... 195, 742 31, 471 28, 421 98, 810 9, 945 1, 992 2, 511 19, 356 3, 236 
ae 177, 938 33, 031 29, 170 85, 525 7, 505 0 2, 132 19, 334 941 
August 171, 637 34, 053 30, 133 77, 861 6, 915 (1) 2, 003 19, 326 1, 346 
September 168, 714 35, 558 30, 519 76, 386 6, 709 164 1, 869 16, 312 1, 197 
October 173, 871 36, 633 30, 953 76, 650 6, 411 1, 599 1, 850 18, 379 1, 306 
November 182, 722 38, 005 3A, 213 77, 945 5, 984 1,977 1, 943 20, 876 1,779 
ES Se 104, 592 39, 381 41, 577 81, 816 5, 492 2, 056 2,079 19, 912 2, 279 
Total for 1938 (11 months)_| 2, 728, 375 463, 882 430,146 | 1,472, 169 73, 284 16, 696 31, 964 210, 914 20, 320 
eel civendianbeand 206, 469 40, 097 46, 801 88, 313 4,917 1, 996 2, 195 19, 940 2, 210 
February. ._.... 217, 475 40, 571 47, 568 98, 050 5,014 2, 166 2, 323 19, 309 2,474 
March. 234, 954 41, 276 47,860 114, 212 6, 116 2, 208 2, 367 18, 336 2, 579 
242, 806 41, 473 41, 542 125, 537 8, 981 2, 247 2, 389 18, 311 2, 326 
247, 574 41, 731 37, 865 131, 807 10, 950 2, 378 2, 672 18, 014 2, 157 
255, 509 41,819 37, 178 139, 544 13, 383 1, 533 3, 122 17,174 1, 756 
252, 430 42, 491 36, 549 144, 324 4,710 0 3, 210 , 1, 298 
263, 600 42, 885 36, 273 154, 599 4,713 6 3, 370 20, 334 1, 120 
261, 720 43, 333 35, 668 154, 424 4, 709 194 3, 394 18, 767 1, 231 
270, 670 43, 836 35, 120 159, 559 4,915 1, 920 3, 461 , 1, 492 
275, 167 44, 370 36, 722 161, 500 4,875 2, 050 3, 460 20, 514 1, 676 




















! See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 6 (June 1938), p. 45, for informa- 
tion for 1933 and 1934; and Vol. 1, No. 9 (September 1938), p. 34, for informa- 
tion for 1935 and 1936. 

1 These figures do not represent the total cost of any program, because they 
do not include transient care, the cost of administration, and the cost of ma- 

» equipment, and other items for work projects. Figures are partly 
estimated and subject to revision. 

+ Figures represent payments from Federal, State, and local funds in States 
administering ye assistance under the Social Security Act and payments 
from State and local funds only in States not participating under the act. 

‘ Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics 
and Economic Research. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics and Economic Research. 

* Includes earnings of persons employed on projects financed by the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937, and the Public Works 
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Administration Extension Act of 1937; and, beginning July —_ earnings of 
persons employed on Farm Security Administration projects on 

of other Federal agencies operating with WPA allocations the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1938. 

1 Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying the ory aanee 
number of persons enrolled by an average of $70 per month. This average 
amount is based upon the amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances 
and for clothing, shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, 
and for certain other items. 

* Figures from the Farm Security Administration, Rural Rehabilitation 
Division, represent the amount of grant payments certified to farmers. 

* For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been cer- 
tified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 

1° Less than $1,000. 
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relief payments. Thus, even substantial percent- 
age changes in the amounts of relief granted under 
these programs exert only a slight influence on 
total relief expenditures. 


The increase of 107.2 percent in relief earnings 
on WPA projects from November 1937 to Novem- 
ber 1938 raised the proportion which this type of 
aid represented of the total relief payments from 
42.7 percent to 58.7 percent. Although payments 
to recipients of the special types of public assist- 
ance were 16.7 percent greater than in November 
1937, such payments comprised 16.1 percent of all 
public relief in November 1938 as compared with 
20.8 percent in the same month of 1937. Obliga- 
tions incurred for general relief during the month 
were 7.3 percent higher than in the same month of 
the previous year, but the share of total payments 
accounted for by this program shrank from 18.7 
percent to 13.3 percent. Adjusted earnings of 
CCC enrollees represented 7.5 percent of the total 





in November 1938 as compared with 11.4 percent 
in November 1937, although the amount of such 
earnings declined less than 2 percent. 

From the data reported by the 12 States show, 
in table 3 it is estimated that in November ther 
were about 3.4 million households in the United 
States receiving one or more of the special types 
of public assistance, general relief, or a combina. 
tion of general relief and one or more of the special 
types of public assistance. 


GENERAL RELIEF 


Summary of General Relief Chart 


The chart on general relief administration 
carried in the November Bulletin! revealed 
wide variety of fiscal and administrative pro. 
visions in the States relating to general relief. 

Responsibility for the administration of general 


! Administration of General Relief in the Continental United States a 4 
December 1987, pp. 36-50. 


Table 5.—Recipients of public relief in the continental United States, by months, January 1937-November 1938! 


{in thousands] 












































Estimated undu- 
plicated number Recipients of special types of Persons certified as in need of relief 
receiving public public assistance ? employed on work projects 4 

relief Persons | Farmers 
Cases — for whom 

receiving in Civil-| subsist 

Year and month Aid to depend- general | Works National Youth | ian Con-| ence pay 
Persons | oOjq-age | ent children relief | Prog- | Other Administration | servation |ments were 

House- | in these pom a Aid to ress | Federal Corps * | certified! 

holds house- ance the Ad- agen- 
holds Fami- | Chil- | blind minis- | cies | Student | Work 
lies dren tration a’i projects 

5, 500 18, 100 1, 150 166 411 47 1, 659 2, 034 171 417 177 350 $385 
5, 400 17, 800 1, 200 171 422 47 1, 723 2, 033 163 427 181 345 LP] 
5, 500 18, 100 1, 257 178 437 48 1, 681 2, 038 164 440 184 303 $33 
5, 400 17, 400 1, 296 183 451 49 1, 563 1, 9&9 176 442 184 303 cl 
5, 200 16, 400 1, 327 189 464 49 1, 393 1, 926 183 424 177 301 pi) 
5, 000 15, 600 1, 290 193 473 50 1, 288 1, 754 175 249 166 277 Ww 
4,700 14, 200 1, 392 196 482 50 1, 269 1, 522 124 0 143 276 u 
4, 500 13, 500 1, 432 203 502 51 1, 282 1, 435 121 (*) 127 276 % 
4, 400 13, 200 1, 466 209 517 52 1, 279 1, 407 119 36 122 233 6 
4, 500 13, 400 1, 503 215 533 m4 1, 283 1, 431 113 243 118 263 7 
4, 700 14, 000 1, 542 220 5A4 55 1, 383 1, 474 109 282 122 298 N 
5, 100 15, 500 1, 578 228 565 56 1, 648 1, 583 102 298 130 2s4 10 
5, 500 17, 300 1, 600 234 578 57 1, 927 1, 852 90 309 140 285 10 
5, 900 18, 600 1, 624 241 59 2, 029 2, 026 100 317 146 276 1 
6, 200 19, 800 1, 647 247 609 61 2, 030 2, 340 126 327 149 262 1% 
6, 300 20, 200 1, 663 252 621 60 1, 851 2, 526 180 333 153 262 i 
6, 400 20, 400 1, 678 256 630 62 1, 727 2, 619 214 325 173 257 12 
6, 400 20, 400 1, 657 258 638 62 1, 682 2, 704 216 217 202 238 vw 
6, 500 20, 600 1,710 260 641 63 1, 646 2, 897 117 0 207 284 n 
6, 500 20, 900 1,720 266 652 64 1, 608 2, 981 90 2 210 290 Q 
6, 600 21, 200 1, 735 269 660 65 1, 549 3, 111 4 44 213 268 69 
6, 600 21, 300 1, 751 271 665 65 1,520 | 3,139 O4 311 212 291 n 
6, 700 21, 300 1, 766 273 668 66 1, 547 3, 106 94 330 212 293 % 


























1 See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 6 (June 1938), p. 45, for information 
for 1933 and 1934; and Vol. 1, No. 9 (September 1938), p. 35, for information 
for 1935 and 1936. Figures do not include transient cases and are partly esti- 
mated and subject to revision. 

2 Includes not only recipients of public assistance under the Social Security 
Act but also recipients of similar types of assistancein States not administer- 

aid under the act. 

Fi for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics 
and momic Research. 
4 Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics and Economic Research. 


5 Includes persons employed on projects financed by the yy Relief 
or 


Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937, and the Public W Adminis- 
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tration Extension Act of 1937; and, beginning July 1938, persons em: 
on Farm Security Administration projects and on projects of other Federal 
agencies operating with WPA allocations under the Emergency Relief AP 


——— Act of 1938. 
: ted by the CCC. 


igures are averages com 

? Figures from the Farm ty Administration, Rural Rehabilitation 
Division, represent the number of emergency grant vouchers certified # 
farmers. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher per farmer is certified per 

5 For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been cert 
fied in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 

* Less than 1,000 persons. 
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relief is for the most part vested in local authori- 
ties, at county, city, or township levels. Only 
three States have State-centralized agencies 
which administer all general relief. In six other 
States there exists a State agency which admin- 
isters general relief, but in three of these the same 
agency supervises the local administration of a 
part of the general relief program, and in the 


other three, local administrative units operate 
concurrently with the State agency without any 
supervision by the State agency. In addition to 
these States, there are 28 States in which the 
State departments of public welfare exercise com- 
plete or partial supervision over the administration 
of general relief in the localities, and 12 in which 
they have no authority over local units. 


Table 6.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, November 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 27, 1938] 









































Percentage change 
inom of 
y obligations 
ania —s incurred Average From — 1938 From ae 1937 
ing relief for relief per case 
extended 
to cases ! 
Number | Amount of| Number | Amount of 
of cases | obligations| of cases | obligations 
Total for continental United States ?_..................-.- 1, 547, 000 Lf ee OE Seen wee 
Total for 39 States reporting actual figures...............- 1, 307, 250 32, 523, 835 $24. 88 +2.1 +4.4 3+1L8 3+6.5 
Ce aE SR ap ee pe ere ee” 2, 523 23, 212 9. +1.3 +2.3 +52.8 
2. Arizona..... 3, 085 46, 754 15. 16 +2.1 +4.0 +20. 5 +44.1 
ee ee ane ee ar 3, 662 12, 286 3. 35 —2.4 —5.4 —7.9 —50.0 
eae en sn natehbaveccdsbaddcnutusnckeaeeieneaeln 92, 851 2, 645, 088 28. 4 +1.7 +1.3 +15.5 +16. 4 
aad co nerciins cilia Ganadsigwiniommina eae 21, 335 533, 681 25. 01 —1.8 —12 +20. 5 +20.9 
6. Delaware. _ ee eS ee 2, 139 41, 145 19. 24 —10.9 +2.1 +75.3 +117.7 
7. District of Columbia. -- ae Ss ene Neen ee 1, 433 25.74 +1.3 —-10 —47.5 —46.6 
8. Florida... -. iene nee eee ee 8, 647 58, 382 6.75 —1L1 —1.0 () (4) 
9. Georgia... io snail — aieniena Se 6, 941 43, 654 6. 29 +1.5 —2.9 —2.8 —9.4 
10. Illinois. - . Seca . ve SE _ : 167, 701 4, 100, 280 24. 45 +14 +7.6 +9.6 +12.6 
SS ea ee asec ai 53, 450 712, 696 13. 33 +7.9 +17.9 +35. 3 +32. 2 
12. Iowa. .... aes scaceall “ iduueeabediin 26, 441 436, 680 16. 52 +7.9 +10.3 —8.8 —15.9 
13. Kansas. - 18, 206 245, 242 13. 47 +7.4 +13. 4 +16.5 +14.4 
14. Louisiana 7, 823 106, 065 13. 56 +2.6 +3.3 +114 +10.5 
15. Maine__- 11, 053 241, 584 21. 86 +7.9 +11.1 (4) (*) 
SS ae 9, 187 211, 217 22. 99 +3.9 +5. 5 +57.6 +58. 4 
17. Massachusetts = . : ‘ 62, 300 1, 690, 843 27.14 +2.3 +5.1 —10.0 —13.6 
neti we _ oaiien 58, 107 1, 199, 310 20. 64 —1.3 +2.9 +33. 8 +10.8 
19. Minnesota... -- (eee phe . 38, 702 1, 023, 064 26. 43 +114 +17.0 +5.7 —2.8 
2%. Mississippi. -- ; eames ial , , ‘ : 974 3, 804 3.91 +3.9 +.5 —5.1 —2.6 
21. Missouri........ i : sta : 1 32, 167 381, 903 11. 87 +2.9 +13.1 —29.5 —14.4 
22. Montana... .. 4 aad ‘ 5, 317 79, 141 14. 88 +6.4 +3.4 +21.7 +31.3 
2%. Nebraska.._-. 8, 055 100, 703 12. 50 +10.2 +6.1 ( (4) 
24. Nevada._._. : 627 8, 13. 09 +2.5 10.8 —2.6 —16.2 
2. New Mexico ‘ ais maui 1, 419 7, 557 5. 33 +3.7 +1.7 —42.4 —63.3 
2%. New York... ; aS Se PR eee 299, 170 10, 238, 203 34. 22 +3.0 +5.1 +11.6 —3.9 
27. North Carolina ‘ ee 4,918 27, 504 5. 61 +1.9 +4.8 —15.1 —15.5 
23. North Dakota ‘ Seinen pclae 5, 503 86, 845 15. 78 +19.8 +27.9 —37.6 —45.4 
2. Oregon......... ‘i : a : 12, 532 197, 221 15. 74 +24. 4 18.9 +30. 8 +24.7 
30. Pennsylvania. si ‘ amine 231, 525 6, 316, 522 27. 28 —4.2 —2.8 +43.9 +40. 6 
31. South Carolina eats a ae eae 2, 746 28, 006 10. 20 —.7 —2.3 +259. 0 +211.7 
32. South Dakota_. ea ; ito 4, 563 58, 266 12.77 +12.1 +1.6 —20.2 —30.5 
33. Utah... ‘ 3, 062 61, 866 20. 20 +3.9 +5.4 —14.8 —27.3 
ES EEE mabe ‘ ae ae: ‘ 2, 7: 59, 806 21. 84 +1.6 —1.0 +.7 +2.7 
35. Virginia. __. cdi aelods sei nunaiantniis a eee 8, 737 7 +12.9 —39.3 —27.1 
36. Washington i a i ws PELE: jee 19, 274 4 +18.0 —47.8 —56.9 
37, West Virginia ae : aieine aad 21, 664 7: 
38. Wisconsin.......__. : jateadinbe Lee 44, 968 3 5 
30. Wyoming. _........_. eal Rae ae 1, 705 4 0 
Total for 10 States for which figures are estimated 5... ___. YY. Fe | ee Se RE MOM eS ee Ba 
1. Colorado . -. cakes rere at a eae 11, 400 
SRR : Pc nicbabial 2, 600 
3. Kentucky. we RITE RSS 2 6, 500 
4. New Hampshire.._- 8, 100 
a a ee ie 70, 500 
eR IRR ; eee ee 83, 000 
7. Oklahoma.__. 23 [OS a eS 32, 300 
ee amd... ................ Jagbeia ghee es acaba 8, 800 
9. Tennessee. ____- a cacao ae eee ss i 4, 100 
10. Texas m 12, 700 


























! Obligations incurred from State and Jocal funds. Administrative ex- 
pense, nonrelief expense, and expense for special programs, hospitalization, 
and burials are not included. 

? Partly estimated. 

* Percentage change for 34 States and the District of Columbia report- 
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ing comparable general relief data for November 1937 and November 1938. 
* Comparable data for November 1937 are not available. 
5 Estimates by the Social Security Board for all States except New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Tennessee, and Texas, for which estimates were made by the 
State agencies. 
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Twenty-three of the thirty-one State depart- 
ments of public welfare exercising supervision 
over general relief also supervise the adminis- 
tration of two or more of the special types of 
public assistance under plans approved by the 
Social Security Board. In six additional States, 
the agency supervising the administration of 
general relief is the same agency that adminis- 
tered the FERA program. This would seem to 
indicate that, in a great many of the States, the 
participation of the Federal Government in 
direct relief programs, such as the special types 
of public assistance under the Social Security 
Act and general relief under the FERA, has been 
influential in the establishment of State agencies 
for the supervision of general relief. 

Of the 48 States,” 36 utilize both State and local 
funds for general relief, while 12 use local funds 
only. There seems to be some relationship, 
however, between the origin of funds used for 
general relief and the forms in which general 
relief is given. Of the 36 States using both State 
and local funds, 8 make cash payments pre- 
dominantly, 11 make payments in kind predomi- 
nantly, and 17 give relief both in cash and in 
kind with neither form predominating. It is 
evident that, in general, cash payments pre- 
dominate in those States in which general relief 
is financed primarily from State funds, and pay- 
ments in kind predominate in the States in which 
local funds are used to a larger extent than State 
funds. Nine of the twelve States which use only 
local funds for general relief make most payments 
in kind; that is, in the form of orders to vendors, 
landlords, doctors, or commissaries. 

General relief funds are being used to make up 
deficiencies in the budgets of persons receiving 
WPA wages in 32 States and to supplement 
grants to recipients of special types of public 
assistance in 34 States. 


General Relief During November 1938 


For the continental United States it is esti- 
mated that during November 1938 approximately 
1.5 million cases of general relief received $36.7 
million. (See table 6.) This amount does not 
include administrative or nonrelief expense, or 
the cost of special programs, hospitalization, and 


burials. 


2 The District of Columbia is not included in this discussion because the 
designation of funds as State or local is as yet undecided. 
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In the 39 States for which actual figures wer 
reported, the total amount of obligations incurred 
for general relief was $32.5 million, and the num. 
ber of cases 1.3 million, representing an average 
of about $25 per case. The term “case” may 
include single persons, families, or households, 
The total number of cases aided increased 2) 
percent from October to November, and _ the 
amount of obligations 4.4 percent. 

In 27 of the 39 reporting States there wer 
increases from October to November both in the 
number of cases and in the amount of payments, 
The increases in both items were largest in Wyo. 
ming, 29.4 percent and 29.1 percent, respectively, 
The increase in the amount of obligations ip 
North Dakota was 27.9 percent; the increase ip 
the number of cases in Oregon was 24.4 percent, 

From November 1937 to November 1938, the 
number of cases receiving general relief in the 
39 States increased 11.8 percent, and the amount 
of obligations 6.5 percent. Eighteen of the thirty- 
five jurisdictions for which comparable data ar 
available showed increases in both items over the 
year’s period. In Alabama, Delaware, Maryland, 
South Carolina, and Wyoming the increases in 
both cases and amount of relief were 50 percent 
or more. Increases of 259.0 percent in the num- 
ber of cases and of 211.7 percent in the amount 
of obligations occurred in South Carolina. In this 
State, funds for general relief had been available 
for only a few months prior to November 1937. 


SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


In November total obligations incurred for the 
three special types of public assistance in the 
continental United States, Alaska, and Hawaii 
amounted to $44.5 million. This sum includes 
payments made in States participating under the 
Social Security Act and in States not participating 
under the act. Approximately three-fourths of 
the total was expended for old-age assistance, 
about one-fifth for aid to dependent children, and 
the remainder for aid to the blind. Each of the 
three types formed about the same proportion of 
the total in November 1938 as they did in the 
corresponding month of the previous year. Total 
payments to recipients of the three special types 
of public assistance in November 1938 repre 
sented an increase of 17 percent over the same 
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month of the previous year. Percentage increases 
for each of the three special types of public assist- 
ance varied considerably, however. The amount 
of obligations incurred for payments to recipients 
of old-age assistance had increased 15 percent, 
that for aid to dependent children 26 percent, and 
that for aid to the blind 10 percent. 

Of the $44.5 million paid to recipients in Novem- 
ber 1938, all but about $1 million was expended 
in States with plans approved by the Social Secu- 
rity Board. Nearly two-thirds of the $1 million 
was paid to 24,000 recipients of aid to the blind 
in 5 States in which there was no plan for aid to 
the blind approved by the Social Security Board. 
The other third was paid to 14,000 families in 
behalf of 33,000 dependent children in 7 States 
not participating under the Social Security Act. 


Old-Age Assistance 


For November 1938 old-age assistance pay- 
ments were made under approved plans in the 48 
States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. Obligations incurred for payments to 
1.8 million recipients in the 51 jurisdictions 
amounted to $34.1 million. (See table 8.) These 
figures represent increases over the preceding 
month of approximately 1 percent. In 40 States 
there were increases in the number of recipients. 
In only 2 States, however, was the rise as much 
as 5 percent, and in 18 States it was less than 1 
percent. In only one of the nine States in which 
the number of recipients declined was the decrease 
more than 1 percent. 


Increases in the amount of obligations incurred 


Table 7.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
February 1936-November 1938 ' 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1938] 












































Recipients Obligations incurred for payments to recipients * 
Year and month Aid to dependent children * 
Old-age Aid to the Total Old-age Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
assistance blind assistance ent children ? blind 
Families Children 

po pt SR ee ee Oe ee $163, 466, 270 $135, 925, 760 $21, 571, 270 $5, 969, 240 

a oe 247, 421 26, 670 68, 915 12, 054 4, 644, 154 3, 752, 455 604, 962 286, 
March... 294, 075 27, 446 70, 300 13, 099 5, 292, 303 4, 335, 522 641, 168 315, 613 

April i aden 471, 100 56, 952 141, 552 16, 376 8, 807, 061 7, 087, 664 1, 334, 345 385, 
| ee 563, 240 61, 500 152, 082 16, 641 10, 782, 622 8, 977, 539 1, 405, 943 399, 140 
aE 603, 710 69, 664 175, 144 17, 571 11, 710, 049 9, 651, 969 1, 634, 648 423, 432 
a cis cn Since 785, 667 89, 372 223, 001 26, 500 15, 783, 748 13, 030, 934 2, 106, 224 646, 590 
Se ai 804, 481 83, 999 215, 024 , 901 17, 886, 014 14, 890, 365 2, 332, 124 663, 525 
September 896, 849 91, 738 233, 795 27, 478 19, 539, 255 16, 238, 120 2, 617, 830 683, 305 
October. .......... 971, 162 105, 312 267, 016 27, 981 21, 435, 063 17, 953, 719 2, 776, 529 704, 815 
November 1, 032, 649 109, 166 77, 198 28, 456 22, 971, 245 19, 291, 619 2, 956, 849 722, 777 
December 1, 103, 841 111, 914 284, 591 28, 969 24, 614, 756 20, 715, 854 3, 160, 648 738, 254 
LS es Me LS? ERIN ERIS Oe ee 382, 774, 905 310, 458, 427 61, 324, 095 10, 992, 383 
January_.....- 1, 148, 099 117, 761 299, 757 29, 417 25, 680, 053 21, 596, 532 3, 333, 145 750, 376 
February... 1, 197, 950 122, 456 310, 488 30, 117 26, 757, 537 487, 263 3, 503, 164 767, 110 
March... 1, 255, 574 128, 690 325, 060 30, 993 28, 110, 114 23, 575, 495 3, 746, 879 787, 740 
pa Re cae 1, 294, 468 134, 907 341, 083 31, 594 29, 005, 790 24, 314, 066 3, 896, 532 795, 192 

ee 1, 325, 664 165, 498 406, 689 33, 734 30, 657, 022 24, 706, 663 5, 103, 776 

June... _.. 1, 290, 709 171, 410 421, 837 35, 042 30, 527, 577 24, 413, 199 5, 239, 847 874, 531 
= 1, 393, 528 175, 022 431, 626 37, 253 32, 148, 444 25, 826, 354 5, 399, 014 923, 076 
August... ._. 1, 434, 233 182, 850 452, 568 38, 624 33, 185, 212 26, 612, 223 5, 625, 035 947, 954 
September ___ 1, 468, 366 193, 696 480, 561 40, 133 34, 831, 769 27, 859, 085 5, 938, 848 1, 033, 836 
October... _- od an RC 1, 504, 992 199, 334 495, 452 41, 204 35, 910, 634 28, 653, 932 6, 199, 639 1, 057, 063 
1, 543, 577 204, 464 508, 419 42, 567 37, 299, 507 29, 667, 015 6, 543, 274 1, 089, 218 
SPR ees 1, 579, 896 211, 721 526, 609 43, 752 38, 661, 246 30, 746, 600 6, 794, 942 1, 119, 704 
eo of ge eee eee eae Pt ae 450, 605, 861 355, 995, 071 84, 635, 922 9, 974, 868 
| 1, 602, 733 218, 010 541, 231 33, 621 39, 045, 358 31, 240, 404 6, 994, 658 810, 296 
February... ..-. 1, 626, 325 224, 738 557, 615 35, 185 39, 509, 883 31, 459, 648 7, 203, 725 846, 510 
sR pOREE 1, 648, 891 231, 003 572, 588 36, 420 40, 209, 831 31, 833, 472 7, 505, 102 871, 257 
April. . 1, 665, 108 236, 246 585, 202 37, 240 40, 517, 317 32, 129, 300 7, 510, 758 877, 259 
Sa 1, 680, 514 240, 076 594, 013 38, 156 40, 778, 875 32, 374, 768 7, 519, 324 884, 783 
eee : Saas 1, 659, 948 243, 425 603, 341 38, 824 40, 867, 953 32, 339, 919 7, 621, 853 906, 181 

ee oe rE CI 1, 713, 263 245, 142 607, 239 39, 678 41, 544, 941 32, 937, 746 7, 677, 545 929, 
/ SS eee ETE. 1, 722, 628 252, 345 621, 495 40, 272 41, 957, 601 33, 027, 812 7, 986, 041 943, 748 
September 1, 737, 639 255, 299 629, 966 41, 081 42, 407, 276 33, 374, 611 8, 075, 879 956, 786 
ae ‘ 1, 641, 191 257, 872 634, 724 41, 490 40, 323, 454 31, 166, 525 8, 189, 273 967, 656 
November ciadeld 1, 768, 365 259, 850 638, 291 42, 118 43, 443, 372 34, 110, 866 8, 351, 764 980, 742 





























' Federal funds were first made available to the States for February 1936. 
Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible under State laws 
for whom no Federal funds may be expended and amounts of payments to 
lndividuale in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal funds. 


ne Reures are included in any month for any State not administering Federal 
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3 Includes estimates for Hawaii for June 1937-May 1938. 

3} Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, 
State, and local funds; administrative expense and expense for italiza- 
tion and burials are not included. Prior to July 1937, obligations 
for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than recipients for 
rendering services to recipients are not included. 
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Chart IV.—Public assistance in States with plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board, February 1936- 
November 1938 
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for payments to recipients occurred in 40 States. 
In 14 States the increase was less than 1 percent, 
in 22 from 1 to 5 percent, and in only 4 States 
was it more than 5 percent. The largest relative 
increase in both the number of recipients and the 
amount of payments occurred in Virginia, where 
the program of aid to the aged was in its initial 
stage.. The next largest percentage change in 
both items occurred in Indiana, where the age 
limit had been reduced in July 1938 from 70 to 
65 years of age. 

For 49 jurisdictions the increases from Novem- 
ber 1937 to November 1938 in the total number of 
recipients and in the total amount of obligations 
were 13.4 percent and 14.0 percent, respectively. 
Increases in the number of recipients and in the 
amount of obligations occurred in 39 States. In 
14 States the increases in the number of recipients 
and in the amount of obligations were 20 percent 
or more. The largest percentage increases oc- 
curred in States in which the programs of aid to 
the aged under the Social Security Act were in 
early stages of development in the fall of 1937. 
In Tennessee the number of recipients and the 
amount of obligations incurred for payments to 
recipients more than doubled. In South Carolina 
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the number of recipients more than doubled, but 
the amount of obligations increased less than one. 
half. In Kansas the amount of obligations in. 
curred more than doubled, and the number of 
recipients showed a substantial increase. 

In six States the number of recipients and the 
amount of obligations declined from November 
1937 to November 1938. The largest percentage 
decrease in the amount of obligations, 58.3 percent, 
occurred in Arkansas and was accompanied by a 
decline of only 9 percent in the number of recipi- 
ents. This large decline in payments in November 
1938 was occasioned by decreases in revenue. 


Recipients of Old-Age Assistance, January 
1936-November 1938 


The series of curves in chart IV show the num- 
ber of recipients of old-age assistance in the con- 
tinental United States and in selected States for 
the 35 months from January 1936 through No- 
vember 1938. The curves are plotted on a semi- 
logarithmic scale and thus may be compared for 
rate of change. Similar slopes represent similar 
rates of change in the number of recipients. The 
curves are presented to illustrate the fact that 
underlying the composite curve for the continental 
United States there is great variation from State 
to State. This variation emphasizes the necessity 
for analyzing the factors which influence the trend 
in the number of recipients in each State in order 
to interpret the trend for the country as a whole. 

The availability of Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States since February 1936 has been the primary 
impetus behind the rapid development of State 
old-age assistance programs. In November 1938 
all States were administering this type of assistance 
under plans approved by the Social Security 
Board. Many of the 28 State laws under which 
payments were made in 1935 prior to the passage 
of the Social Security Act have been liberalized 
with respect to eligibility requirements. A num- 
ber of States have lowered their age limits from 70 
to 65 years, and many States now require a shorter 
period of residence than formerly. Furthermore, 
the requirement of the Social Security Act that a 
State plan must be in effect in all political sub- 
divisions has broadened the coverage in a number 
of States in which previous laws were not State 
wide in operation. 

The stage of development of the old-age assistance 
program under a State law at the time Federal 
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funds became available under a State plan approved 
by the Social Security Board is the most important 
factor influencing the subsequent trend in the num- 
ber of persons assisted. The States in which the 
number of recipients increased most rapidly in the 
early months of operation under the Social Security 
Act are those in which assistance to the aged was 
either not administered at all or in which only small 
numbers of aged persons were aided under State 
laws. The curves for Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, 
and West Virginia are very steep for the initial 
months of operation under approved plans. In 
only one of these States—Idaho—were payments 
for old-age assistance made under a State law prior 
to the approval of a State plan by the Social Se- 
curity Board, and in that State the number of 
recipients was small. 


In States in which substantial case loads were 
carried over from previously existing programs for 
the aged, the growth in the number of recipients 
was less rapid. The curves for California, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
New York illustrate this fact. In Indiana recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance under the previous State 
law were required to reapply for aid. Thus, in 
this State, emphasis was at first placed upon rein- 
vestigation of cases carried over rather than upon 
investigation of new applications, and as a result 
the number of recipients moved downward during 
the first several months of operation under the 
Social Security Act. 

The extent and adequacy of appropriations from 
State or from State and local funds likewise in- 
fluence the development of an old-age assistance 
program. In Vermont the case load carried over 
when the State plan became effective more than 
absorbed the amount of State funds available for 
assistance, so that the number of recipients de- 
clined gradually between February 1936 and July 
1937, when additional State funds became avail- 
able. The decline from April through July 1937 
in the number of recipients in Illinois is attribut- 
able to the limitation of State funds available for 
old-age assistance at the end of the fiscal year, 
and the rise thereafter is accounted for by an in- 
creased State appropriation. In West Virginia 
the number of recipients increased rapidly during 
the first 6 months of 1937 and by July had reached 
the maximum attainable within the limits of 
available State funds. Reinvestigations brought 
about a very gradual decline in the period subse- 
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Chart V.—Number of recipients of old-age assistance 
in the continental United States and selected States, 
January 1936-November 1938 
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quent to July 1937. The downward movement of 
the curve for Delaware during most of the fiscal 
year 1937-38 and the tendency to level off in the 
latter half of the calendar year 1938 are attrib- 
utable to limitations of the State appropriation. 
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Table 8.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States 
November 1938 
(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1938] 
Percentage change 
Amount of Nenbe of 
Region ! and State Number of Peon ane yd Average per From October 1938 in— From November 1937 in— oer Lane 
recipients payments to recipient a 
ulation 
recipients ? Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of BS ow over 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
eee 1, 768, 365 $34, 110, 866 $19. 29 4+0.9 441.2 §+13.4 $414.0 6m 
Region I: 
eeeient...............-- 15, 104 391, 330 25. 91 -.1 —2.7 +7.4 +9.5 19 
| 12, 076 250, 776 20.77 —.9 —1.1 (7) 7) 140 
Massachusetts... .........-- 73, 497 2, 101, 559 28. 59 +.5 2.5 +15.1 +18.8 pee] 
New Hampshire-._--......-_- 3, 932 90, 848 23. 10 +2.0 2.8 +10.5 +14.9 1% 
Rhode Island_...--_....._--- 6, 263 117, 592 18. 78 —.5 —-.6 +14.9 +18.6 130 
ES 5, 229 75, 490 14. 44 —.8 -.9 +3.0 +7.8 14 
—_— 4% ¥ 
2. == ret 108, 945 2, 613, 353 23. 99 +.3 —.1 6.8 8.9 
Region III: ” * . 
Delaware__-_-._-- e 2, 588 28, 008 10. 82 +.3 +.4 —10.4 —10.2 13 
ee 27, 100 520, 002 19. 19 +.5 +1.0 +7.9 +17.4 108 
Pennsylvania............-- 88, 402 1, 872, 588 21.18 —.6 —1.0 —6.6 —9.7 110 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_..----- 3, 251 82, 836 25. 48 +.3 +1.1 +14.5 +17.3 7 
 - 3s 17, 248 301, 763 17. 50 +.2 +.2 +8.1 +9.5 1599 
North Carolina__...........- 31, 670 ‘ 9. 30 +1.5 +1.9 +-75.4 +76. 5 27 
a ESE , 692 * 51, 527 9.05 +15.8 +24. 8 (7) (’) 37 
a _. 17, 925 247, 032 13. 78 (19) +.1 —3.7 —5.7 22 
on V: 
Kentucky. ..-..--....--. 43, 915 384, 768 8.76 +1.8 +1.3 +21.0 +5.6 2 
Ee 70, 786 1, 213, 860 17.15 +2.8 +18 +17.8 +6.9 p»] 
ee 112, 065 2, 578, 428 23.01 (11) (41) +8.3 +17.6 22 
Region V 
Se ea ae 123, 580 2, 275, 220 18. 41 +.4 +1.0 +1.5 +11.9 MI 
ea ‘ 51, 960 855, 306 16. 46 +5.7 +6, 2 +25.0 +29. 1 18 
ES 43, 889, 897 20. 68 +13 +2.5 +15.3 +20. 1 1% 
Region VII: 
SE 15, 751 150, 060 9. 53 +1.0 +.2 +15.5 —1.2 13 
eee 32, 879 455, 978 13. 87 +3.0 +2.7 +64. 2 +42.5 348 
EE 35, 542 312, 829 8. 80 +1.0 +.7 +79. 5 +59. 9 7 
ery, oe a 18, 401 126, 141 6. 86 +2.3 +3.9 +17.1 +77.5 2b 
South Carolina._._.- nue 22, 557 163, 7. 25 +1.1 +2.0 +122. 1 +43. 5 364 
as 22, 446 q 13. 23 —.7 —.7 +119.7 +120. 4 1m 
Region VIII: 
ih nictibinmptinnns ames 50, 491 1, 000, 675 19. 82 +1.2 +1.2 +16.5 +17.0 Bi 
Minn inte nbibndnosewe 64, 781 1, 317, 183 20. 33 +.5 +.9 +3.9 +7.7 332 
ed eitnknsuvannnws , 808 438, 874 16. 37 +.7 +6.6 +4.6 +14.5 ™ 
North Dakota_............--. 7,770 134, 421 17. 30 +.6 +1.2 +7.9 +11.6 216 
South Dakote..........-.- 16, 092 322, 946 20. 07 +.5 +.5 +27.5 +40.0 Rs) 
Region IX: 
Ar iphaetmabeoosn te 17, 453 72, 899 4.18 —1.6 —2.6 —9.0 —58.3 216 
0 a 21, 614 418, 797 19. 38 +2.1 +5.6 +91.1 +102. 0 184 
RSE EE 73, 854 1, 355, 941 18. 36 +1.0 +2.0 —.9 +37.9 ‘aI 
SE 65, 253 993, 681 15. 23 +.5 +.6 —4.6 —2.8 S48 
Region X: 
Ee 27, 587 , 435 10.17 +19 +2.7 +15.7 +19.5 Ww 
New Merxico.........-.....-- 3, 738 41,719 11. 16 —.7 —.2 +7.7 +14 pai) 
ee 113, 017 177 13. 83 —.3 —.2 —1.4 —.5 37 
Region XI: 

De ptinieseincakdcnee 6, 703 174, 636 26. 05 +1.6 +1.8 +41.3 +46.0 364 
SE igiinttesckinnenatan 13 37, 505 12 1, 085, 954 28. 95 +.2 +.4 +15.3 —15.9 1 467 
Ee 8, 810 189, 830 21. 55 +.8 +.8 +9.8 +9.0 30 
hale ccinineinei ideal 12, 473 254, 989 20. 44 +.5 +.6 +12.8 +12.1 402 
SS 13, 322 271, 946 20. 41 +.3 +.7 +22. 3 —3.1 493 
Wy ei teiciaicial naan 2, 959 . 786 21. 56 +.6 +.7 +4.7 +6.9 28 

Region XII 
Cc pbtebersosenssose 124, 979 4, 050, 363 32. 41 +1.0 +1.0 +33.9 +30. 5 272 
Se 2,071 54, 741 26. 43 +.9 +.6 +90.0 +77.7 345 
Se 18, 877 402, 133 21.30 +1.5 +1.6 +46.9 +45.9 225 
— Dcinctdctubewetesen 37, 525 828, 058 22. 07 +1.6 +14 +5.6 +3.0 300 
a wise shind 1, 061 29, 111 27. 44 +1.5 +2.0 +73.4 +70.0 265 
AES 1, 783 22, 424 12. 58 +1.0 +1.0 +31. 4 +20. 2 183 
1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 7 Not administering old-age assistance under an approved plan for Novem- 
2 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative ber 1937. 
expense and expense for hospitalization and burials are not included. § Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on population 
3 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 65 and over. 


1938 


administering approved plans for October and November 1938. 
§ Comparison for 46 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii 
administering approved plans for November 1937 and November 1938. 
* Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible in- 


dividuals for Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 


4 Comparison for 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii 


land, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 


* Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 


10 No change. 


11 Not administering old-age assistance under an approved plan for October 
938 


12 Includes $84,188 incurred from State and local funds for payments to 


2,946 recipients 60 but under 65 years of age. 


these recipients. 


Rate per 1,000 


does not include 
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Chart VI.—Recipients of old-age assistance per 1,000 
population 65 years of age and over in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, Novem- 
ber 1938 
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The curves depicting rates of change in four 
States reflect a reduction of the age limit during 
the period covered in chart V. In New Jersey 
the age limit was reduced from 70 to 65 years in 
June 1936. The number of recipients in Massa- 
chusetts increased sharply subsequent to Septem- 
ber 1936, when the age limit was reduced from 70 
to 65 years. The same effect is discernible in the 
curve for New York where a 65-year age limit 
became effective in October 1936. In Indiana a 
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reduction of the age limit from 70 to 65 years 
went into effect in July 1938, and the curve moved 
upward more rapidly after a lag of 2 months. 
The curves for Idaho and Washington serve to 
illustrate the impact of changes in administrative 
procedures and policies upon the number of recip- 
ients. In May 1937 recipients in Idaho were noti- 
fied that provisions of the State law relating to 
the recovery of assistance payments from the 
estates of recipients would be put into effect. 
This announcement was followed by the discon- 
tinuance of assistance to a substantial number of 
recipients who refused to comply with this eligi- 
bility requirement. In June 1937 the recovery 
provisions were removed from the State plan, and 


Chart VII.—Number of children receiving aid to de- 
pendent children per 1,000 population under 16 years 
of age in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, November 1938 
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the number of recipients increased gradually in 
subsequent months. The decline in the number of 


recipients in Washington from April to May 1938 
was the result of a case-load review. 


Table 9.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions ang 
States, November 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1938] 
























































Percentage change 
Number of recipi- Amount Numbe 
ents of obliga- 
Jeong: a From October 1938 in— From November 1937 in— _ | °f Tecipi- 
tions in Average ents per 
Region ! and State Rn onl per a Facer. 
ments to| @™ilyY | Number of recipi- Number of recipi- oan 
: wr recipi- ents Amount ents Amount t 
Families | Children ents? of obliga-|___-_== EE of obliga - under 1s 
tions tions 
Families | Children Families | Children 
| 
0 Ee ee ee 259, 850 638, 291 |$8,351,764 $32. 14 +1.4 | +1.2 2.2] $426.6) $4249] 4427.3 1 
Region I: 
re 1, 326 3,475 | 49, 847 37. 59 +.4 +.5 +.9 +5.6 +3.9] +66 5 
Massachusetts_..............-...- 9, 202 22,439 | 538, 809 58. 55 +1.1 +.8 +.3 +28. 8 +23.3 | +16.9 » 
New Hampshire... ---........._.-- 344 923 13, 119 38. 14 (5) —.5 —1.9 —3.4 —7.4 —1.8 ’ 
“<a 1,020 2, 779 48, 606 47. 65 +1.6 +1.2 +1.4 +18.7 +12.5 +8.9 Bb 
SE Eee 349 1, 8, 799 25. 21 +1.5 +1.4 +5.7 +.3 +38. 2 +36. 3 10 
Region II: 
0 Se 34, 540 69, 230 |1, 693, 363 49. 03 +1.6 +1.1 +2.0} +32.0 +27.3 +41.3 2 
Region III: 
OE eee 466 1, 090 14, 297 30. 68 —1.3 —1.1 —.8 +3.6 +3.2 +4.0 Is 
“Se 11, 008 24,670 | 321,675 29. 22 +1.8 +1.5 +1.8 +2.1 +1.6 +3.7 x 
—— $a 17, 178 42,180 | 591, 650 34. 44 —.2 (5) +.4 +2.7 9 +1.1 i 
10n Py 
District of Columbia_--_--_.___-- 1,056 3, 215 48, 982 46. 38 —2.4 —2.1 —1.5 —12.0 —9.3 —10.8 x 
 ° Sa ee 7, 499 20,445 | 236, 447 31. 53 +1.1 +.9 +1.3 +21.6 +16.4 +20. 8 45 
North Oarolina................... 7, 624 20,839 | 115,906 15. 20 +2.0 +1.9 2.1) +132.2] +1126] +120.9 rT) 
Se 7 662 72,354 | 7 12,598 19. 03 +6.8 +.1 +5.2 (*) (’) (*) j 
. 1 “eae 5, 850 16,985 | 124, 608 21. 30 +1.3 +1.3 +1.5 +14.2 +12. 1 +11.7 2 
Region V: 
EE Ne 12, 111 28,230 | 483, 575 39. 93 +.4 +.3 +4.9 +8.0 +7.1 +13.0 a 
SSS ewe ae S| * 30.897 | 426, 39. 68 —.3 —.5 —.9 +5.3 +12.0 +141 hs 
Region VI: 
le al a SOP 14, 972 31,471 | 409, 190 27. 33 +1.5 +1.0 +1.6 +35.3 +29. 1 +30. 5 u 
CN sis aie asic ob idan 10, 526 10 24,779 | 393, 641 37. 40 +1.5 +15 +2.7 +12.2 +13.2 +19.7 3) 
Region VII: 
ae ea ee 5, 516 16, 343 70, 544 12. 79 +1.0 +1.2 +1.9 +13.5 +13.3 +9. 6 
ha aS il 357 111,101 | " 10, 438 29.24 | +200.0 | +186.7| +1882 (*) (*) (*) ? 
Geo: RS. eee 4, 545 12, 199 95, 660 21. 05 9 +.3 +.5 +80. 3 71.6 +68. 8 2 
South Caroline.................... 3, 860 11, 367 54, 669 14. 16 +1.2 +1.0 42.2] +216.4]) +212.2| +119.9 Is 
i ea 9, 976 26, 919 184, 067 18. 45 —.6 —.9 —.2 +70. 2 +58.9 +72.0 b) 
Region VIII 
NE SERS 6, 498 10 16, 465 231, 554 35. 63 +2.8 +2.7 +3.2 +46. 2 +42. 6 +50. 2 "2 
| SE eae 12 4, 490 12 10, 347 |!2 116, 642 25. 98 +1.1 +1.0 7.4 +14.1 +10.8 +24. 5 a 
SE eee 1, 189 3, 705 40, 515 34. 07 +4. 2 +4. 2 +4.4 +529. 1 +496. 6 +510. 2 i] 
Region IX: 
EE Tia ato 4,131 11, 405 22, 396 5. 42 —2.2 —3.1 —2.1 —15.3 —13.6 —55.8 nN 
RS ee 4, 550 10,874 | 139, 902 30.7 +2.4 2.1 +6.2 | +106.4 +90.8 | +127.3 a1 
| ESS 7, 236 7, 858 , 083 30. 42 +10.9 +9.9 +10.3 (13) (13) (13) n 
— SE ee 15, 275 35,355 | 212, 449 13. 91 3 +.3 +.9 +14.8 +141 6 4 
mA: 
inns ncnennsdasnteebtonos 9, 364 26,605 | 197,769 21. 12 +2.2 +1.9 +3.0 +20. 5 +18. 2 +24. 5 N 
EE Se eae 1, 435 4, 135 26, 177 18. 24 —1.3 —1.6 +.4 +21.4 +18.7 —11.1 | 
Region XI: 
cae ssn keel enna 1, 925 5, 732 63, 843 33.17 +2.3 | +2.6 2.9 +38. 9 +40. 5 +411 45 
SN ic diinaneoctudsivesine ss 3, 828 9,871 | 118,201 30. 88 +1.3 +1.2 +1.6 +17.5 +15. 5 +18. 1 3 
RR cS, Saal 2, 654 6, 291 70, 464 26. 55 +.8 +1.0 +1.5 +17.6 +16.6 +20. 3 4 
ES RL Se 2,071 4, 838 58, 424 28. 21 +.6 +.3 +.7 +35. 3 +32. 5 +37.7 2 
Rip inci candace wn cencanes 2, 929 7, 284 94, 992 32. 43 +1.5 2.2 +4.7 +18. 5 +20. 2 +16.3 “ 
SNE SR 565 1, 444 17, 596 31. 14 —.7 (8) +.2 —6.6 —4.2 —3.0 ai 
Region XII: 
ins Sineeinncenmiviicns Ceukaanhiteg 12, 682 10 31,364 | 513,034 40. 45 +1.1 +1.3 +3.2 +19.0 +18.6 +31.1 0g 
ies 1, 534 3, 387 59, 360 38. 71 +2.5 +2.1 +3.7 +59.0 +52. 6 +80.0 It 
“se 5, 830 13,106 | 169, 295 29. 04 +.5 +.6 +1.3 —8.9 | —4.3 —10.8 3 
Territory: | 
PR istcdctccssdinntcnasienubone 915 3, 227 31, 583 34. 52 +6.4 +5.9 +9.6 +8.7 +9.1 —6.6 4 








1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

2 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, aad local funds; administrative 
expense and expense for hospitalization and burials are not included. 
uartnn with the advice of the U. 8S. Bureau of the Census as of 

yi, . 


4 Comparison for 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with 
approved plans for November 1937 and November 1938. 

5 No change. 

* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

1? Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 

* Not administering aid to dependent children under an approved plan 
for November 1937. 


* Includes 4,134 children 16 to 18 years of age. Rate per 1,000 does not it 
clude these children. 

10 Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 

1! Does not include aid to dependent children administered by county 
governments to recipients not yet approved for aid under the State plan. 

12 In addition, in 75 counties payments amounting to $13,972 were made 
from local funds without Federal participation to 758 families in behalf of 1,57 
children under the State mothers’-pension law. It is possible that a larg 
number of the families receiving aid from this source for November also fe 
ceived aid under the State plan for aid to dependent children approved by 
the Social Security Board. 

13 Federal funds available, but no payments were made for November 198). 
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Aid to Dependent Children 


Obligations amounting to $8.4 million were in- 
curred for payments to 260,000 families in behalf 
of 638,300 dependent children in November in 
States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board. As may be seen from table 9, average 
payments per family for November amounted to 
$32.14. These average payments ranged from 
$5.42 in Arkansas to $58.55 in Massachusetts. 

From October to November the number of 
families to whom payments were made in behalf 
of dependent children increased 1.4 percent, the 
number of dependent children 1.2 percent, and 
the amount of obligations incurred 2.2 percent. 
For the most part, percentage changes from the 
previous month in all three items in the various 


Chart VIII.—Recipients of aid to the blind per 100,000 
total population in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, November 1938 











NUMBER PER 100,000 
TOTAL POPULATION 
° 50 100 
42 STATES 43 
MAINE 146 
FLORIDA 128 
CALIFORNIA 99 
OKLAHOMA 79 
ARIZONA 71 
INDIANA 71 
WISCONSIN 67 
WYOMING 67 
WASHINGTON 62 
IDAHO 60 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 59 
OHIO 58 
COLORADO 57 
NORTH CAROLINA 56 
KANSAS 52 
1\OWA 50 
TENNESSEE 50 
NEW MEXICO 48 
SOUTH CAROLINA 44 
NEBRASKA 43 
OREGON 42 
WEST VIRGINIA 40 
GEORGIA 39 
UTAH 39 
MARYLAND 37 
VERMONT 36 
0.c 35 
LOUISIANA 34 
SOUTH DAKOTA 31 
ARKANSAS 30 
MINNESOTA 286 
MASSACHUSETTS 25 
NEW YORK 20 
HAWAII 17 
ALABAMA 16 
MONTANA 16 
MISSISSIPPI 15 
NORTH DAKOTA 15 
MICHIGAN 14 
NEW JERSEY 14 
VIRGINIA 13 
CONNECTICUT 6 
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States were very slight. In 33 States the num- 
bers of both families and children and the amount 
of obligations increased, although in only 3 
States were the increases in all three items as 
much as 5 percent. In Florida the increase in 
the number of families was 200 percent, in the 
number of children 186.7 percent, and in the 
amount of payments 188.2 percent. In five 
States there were small decreases in the number 
of families and of children and in the amount of 
payments. 

From November 1937 to November 1938 the 
number of families, the number of children, and 
the amount of obligations incurred for payments 
to recipients each increased approximately one- 
fourth in the 40 States making payments under 
approved plans in both months. Thirty-one 
States showed increases in all three items. In 7 
of these 31 States the rise in the numbers of fami- 
lies and children and in the amount of payments 
was 50 percent or more. In South Carolina the 
increases in the number of families and the number 
of children were 216.4 percent and 212.2 percent, 
respectively, and in the amount of payments 119.9 
percent. In North Dakota the increases in the 
three items were approximately 500 percent. A 
change in administrative policy in Vermont ac- 
counts for the fact that in that State the amount 
of payments increased 36.3 percent and the num- 
ber of children in whose behalf payments were 
made increased 38.2 percent, whereas the number 
of families increased only 0.3 percent. 


Aid to the Blind 


Total obligations for payments to 42,100 
recipients of aid to the blind in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board amounted 
to $980,700 for November. These figures repre- 
sent increases of approximately 1 percent over 
those for the preceding month. Average pay- 
ments per recipient amounted to $23.29 and 
ranged from $4.47 in Arkansas to $47.92 in 
California. 

Increases in the number of recipients and in 
the amount of obligations occurred in 23 States 
from October to November. In two States, 
Virginia and Michigan, the increases in obligations 
were 22.3 percent and 10.1 percent, respectively. 
In Virginia the increase in the number of recip- 
ients was 23.5 percent. The percentage increases 
in other States were very slight. 
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in the amount of obligations 


In eight States there were decreases both in 
the number of recipients of aid to the blind and 


incurred for pay- 


ments to recipients. Only one State showed a 
decrease of as much as 3 percent in either item. 


Table 10.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
November 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 15, 1938] 


From November 1937 to November 1938 the 
total number of recipients and total amount of 
obligations increased approximately 23 percent, 
Twenty-seven States showed increases in both 
items over the same month of the previous year, 
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Percentage change 
N ber of doliontie F October 1938 F N ber 1937 i recipients 
Yumber o obligations Average per rom Octo 38 in— rom Novem 7 in— 

Region ' and State recipients incurred for recipient Par bee 
payments to population 
recipients ? Number of Amount of Number of Amount of 

recipients obligations recipients obligations 
SS SE ea eee 42,118 $980, 742 $23. 29 4+0.8 4+1.1 §+23.4 §+22.9 g 
Region I: : 
Se $101 6 2, 505 24. 80 (7) (7) (*) (') % 
|) 1, 252 28, 561 22. 81 +1.0 +1.1 +10. 2 +16. 5 4s 
Massachusetts__.........._-- 1,092 23, 774 21.77 —.4 +.5 +10. 4 +24.7 % 
New Hampshire___-.......-- 303 6, 523 21. 53 +1.7 +2.0 +5.9 +11.5 9 
i 136 2, 272 16. 71 (*) .4 —17.1 —10.8 ¥ 
Region II: 
cane 2, 631 63, 559 24. 16 +1.7 +2.7 +19.6 +28. 2 bi 
Region III: 
Rete Rees inetieo es mains 596 13, 336 22. 38 —.3 +.2 +11.8 +13.8 M 
District of Columbia - - _-_-_-- 218 5, 898 27.06 —.5 +.5 +26.7 +33. 6 % 
‘Ss eee 622 13, 087 21.04 (°) +.6 +6. 1 +10.0 v 
—  - re 1,961 628 14. 60 —1Li1 —2.0 +13.0 +17.5 % 
OO ere 10 357 10 4,231 10 11.85 +23. 5 +22.3 @)) (41) B 
West | SITE 747 12, 808 17.15 2.2 +2.0 +.1 —3.1 ca 
nm V: 
Se 659 16, 923 25. 68 +2.8 +10. 1 +18. 5 +19. 5 4 
ET aan 3, 924 76, 858 19. 59 (43) 2 +4.7 +10.7 8 
Region VI 
ee 2, 471 47,750 19. 32 +.3 +.4 +14.5 +19.3 7 
ST 1, 966 43, 970 22. 36 (*) +.3 —.8 +1.2 ¢ 
Region VII: 
Eee 4 174 8. 84 +.2 —1.2 + +2.9 Ny 
RS 132,142 13 31, 241 14. 58 W+5,1 3 +4.9 (8) (11) ua 
G Se kickemme we nien 1,211 3, 303 10. 99 +1.9 +1.9 +79.4 +61.5 % 
M I Ses 294 2, 075 7.06 (#4) (#4) (it) () ib 
South Carolina_............. 829 7, 934 9. 57 <a .5 +12.7 +61.5 “ 
. ae 1, 438 21, 105 14. 68 —.7 —.6 +189. 9 +184.5 # 
Region VIII: 
0 en 1, 265 29, 337 23.19 +1.8 +1.7 (#5) (4) 50 
 -— “<a#a# D  SSESESESRAAANSNNIRENNE 740 18, 210 24. 61 +14 +3. 1 +51.3 +103. 4 3 
Saat 592 11, 810 19. 95 —.8 (#8) +8. +12.7 8 
Deena pee... ...........- 109 2, 089 19. 17 —5.2 —3.6 (14) (15) 1b 
South Dakota eee 215 4, 356 20. 26 +2.4 +1.3 (*) (41) 31 
624 2, 789 4.47 .8 —1.1 —9.7 —55.5 x 
969 20, 008 20. 65 +3.6 +5.7 +240.0 +240.4 8 
2,014 32, 414 16. 09 “ —.8 +5.7 +L7 7” 
729 9, 491 13. 02 +1L4 2.3 +41.3 +42.5 of 
201 705 13. 46 +.5 +.9 +9. 2 —5.7 ou 
292 7,115 A. 37 +1.4 +1.9 +13.2 +19.0 7 
612 17, 260 28. 20 +.8 +18 +5.7 +8. 1 bys 
295 6, 560 22.24 +1.4 +17 +6.9 +4.5 # 
87 1, 856 21. 33 (7) (") (11) (4) 16 
202 5, 130 25. 40 —1.5 1.4 —16.2 —15.9 x 
158 4, 531 28. 68 —1.9 1.6 —5.4 —10.6 0 
6, 066 290, 679 47.92 +1.3 +1.3 +18.9 +18. 6 ” 
435 11, 096 25. 51 +1.2 +1.2 +3.8 +6. 1 ” 
1, 023 31, 824 31.11 +11 +.3 +6.2 —4.1 62 
68 967 14. 22 (’) (") (18) (18) | uv 
1 Social Security Board administrative regions. ® No change. 


and local funds; administrative 
oan for hospitalization and burials are not included. 
8. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 

4 — for 39 States, the District of Columbia, =a Hawaii with 
epprov plans for October and November 1938; excludes Miss issippi. 

+ Comparison for 34 States, the District of C 
plans for November 1937 and November 1 
* Does A include aid to the blind administered A a a State law without 


yy and Hawaii with 


7 Not computed, because figures for October 1938 are too small for 
# Connecticut had an pessered = for aid to the blind for November 1937 


1° Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
11 Not administering aid to the blind under an approved plan for Novem 

ber 1937. 
1? Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
13 Does not include aid to the blind administered by county governments 
to recipients not yet approved for aid under the State plan 
14 Plan for aid to the blind approved, but Federal funds were not available 
darin October 1938. 
ot . coma, because figures for November 1937 are too small fot 
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RELIEF IN URBAN AREAS FOR OCTOBER 1938 


For October 1938 the total amount of obliga- 
tions incurred for relief from public and private 
funds in the 116 urban areas was $123.9 million, 
representing an increase over the previous month 
of 1.6 percent. All types of public relief, with 
the exception of general relief, likewise showed 
increases. The largest percentage increase—2.9 
percent—was that for earnings of persons certified 
as in need of relief on work projects of the Works 
Progress Administration. Earnings under this 
program amounted to $81.4 million for October. 

The total amount of obligations incurred for 
the three special types of public assistance was 
$17.1 million. Of this amount, $12.2 million 
was incurred for old-age assistance, $4.2 million 
for aid to dependent children, and approximately 
$700,000 for aid to the blind. Each of the three 
types of aid increased about 1 percent from 
September to October. 

During October the amount of obligations in- 
curred for general relief was $24.6 million, repre- 


senting a decrease of 2.0 percent from September. 
This decline in the amount of obligations for gen- 
eral relief was accompanied by a rise in the earn- 
ings of persons employed on work projects of the 
WPA. 

From September to October increases of 10 
percent or more in the total amount of relief 
occurred in 13 urban areas, as follows: New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, 10.0 percent; Jackson- 
ville, Florida, 10.4 percent; Charleston, South 
Carolina, 10.8 percent; St. Paul, Minnesota, 
11.7 percent; San Francisco, California, Miami, 
Florida, and Lowell, Massachusetts, 12.1 per- 
cent; Springfield, Massachusetts, 12.3 percent; 
Rochester, New York, 13.0 percent; Niagara 
Falls, New York, 13.3 percent; Sioux City, Iowa, 
16.3 percent; Brockton, Massachusetts, 17.5 per- 
cent; and Hartford, Connecticut, 35.6 percent. 

Decreases of 10 percent or more in the total 
relief bill occurred in 10 urban areas as follows: 
Fall River, Massachusetts, 10.0 percent; Detroit, 


Chart I.—Relief in 116 urban areas in the United States, January 1929-October 1938 
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Michigan, 12.6 percent; Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
12.7 percent; Houston, Texas, 13.5 percent; New- 
ton, Massachusetts, 14.6 percent; Pontiac, Mich- 
igan, 15.0 percent; Saginaw, Michigan, 15.1 per- 
cent; Fort Worth, Texas, 21.6 percent; Malden, 
Massachusetts, 23.4 percent; and Flint, Michigan, 
25.3 percent. As shown above, four of the five 
Michigan areas included in the series showed a 
decrease of more than 10 percent; the fifth, Grand 
Rapids, reported a drop of 6.4 percent. 

The total amount of relief from public funds 
increased 53.1 percent from October 1937 to 
October 1938. General relief increased the least— 
10.2 percent—and earnings of persons employed 
on work projects of the WPA showed the largest 
increase—85.5 percent. Of the three special 
types of public assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren showed the largest percentage increase and 
old-age assistance the smallest. 


Table 1.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Cases aided, amount of relief,' percentage change, and percentage distribution 


Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 urbe, 
areas in the United States, January 1929-October 19% 
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by type of administrative agency, October 1938 
[Corrected to Dec. 15, 1938] 
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Percentage change from— rouse: Sa 
Type of administrative agency ny of —_ of September 1938 October 1937 

October | 5¢ a October 

In number In amount In number In amount 1938 1938 * 1987! 

of cases of relief of cases of relief 

(NS ee (4) 5 $123,922, 240 (*) +1.6 () +52. 4 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Public agencies...........-.-- ats ( 7 123, 101, 249 (6) +16) @& +53. 1 99.3 99.3 ay 
CO EEE 883, 150 24, 555, 778 4 —2.0 +16. 4 +10. 2 19.8 20.5 aA 
Special types of assistance_........_. 632, 322 17, 101, 741 7 +.9 +16.9 +20. 4 13.8 13.9 45 
Old-age assistance ®...........__. 507, 12, 173, 449 oy +.9 +15.8 +18.0 9.8 9.9 12? 
Aid to dependent children *__.__ 102, 754 4, 235, 260 be +1.0 +22. 1 +27.8 3.4 3.4 41 
Aid to the blind *............... 21, 878 693, 032 9 +.9 +20. 6 +19.3 .6 .6 J 
See (4) 81, 443, 730 (4) +2.9 (4) +85. 5 65.7 64.9 540 
Private agencies #......................| @ 7 820, 991 (*) “—z-0] «© -11.5 7 rr ul 
Nonsectarian agencies... _...| 18,726 339, 887 —.2 +.8  =10.5 oe 3 r 
CS  — Ee 5, 882 149, 024 —5.0 —6.3 —5.2 —13.9 on 1 a 
Catholic ageneies.................... 9, 842 179, 541 3 —1.0 —8.9 —.6 = .2 : 

Salvation Army-......-----------..- 4, 938 A —2.4 —6.3 —5.5 —5.3 (13) (13) (3) 
Other private agencies-_--............ 9, 934 124, 814 +20. 5 +2.0 2.4 —7.4 a a a 









































1 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administra- 
tive expense is not included. ; 

1 Case figures incomplete, since certain agencies reporting the amount of 
relief failed to report the number of cases aided. 

3 Percentages in this column are based on figures which include estimates 
amounting to less than 0.2 percent of the total. 

4 The tota] number of cases aided by public and private agencies or by either 
group separately cannot be obtained by adding the figures shown in this 
eolumn, since in an unknown number of instances cases are receiving relief 
from more than 1 type of agency. 

5 Includes estimates amounting to $220,831. 

6 La sewer change not computed. For further explanation see footnote 4. 

7It should be noted that public agencies administered $1,186 of private 
funds while private agencies administered $17,146 of public funds, so that 


the total amounts contributed from public and private sources, respectively, 
were $123,117,209 and $805,031. 
§ Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans adminis 


tered on the basis of need. 
* Includes data for States administering P 
Act and for States not participating under t 


10 Earnings of persons employed on work projects of the WPA within th 
area and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during 
Figures are not available for these areas for earnings of persons 
employed on projects other than those of the WPA. 


the month. 


1! Figures not available. 


12 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 


13 Less than 0.1 percent. 


lans under the Social Security 


e act. 
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Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Amount of relief,' sources of funds, and percentage change in total, by cities, 


















































October 1938 
[Corrected to Dec. 15, 1938] 
—V—7—7— 
Percentage 
Public funds change in total 
from— 
Territory Private 
State and city included Total iin aia Works | funds# | |, 
-age to de- Progress cto- 
Total | General |  assist- ndent | Aid tothe) Adminis- tem ber 
ance * children * tration 1938 1937 
earnings ¢ 
a: 
0 County .......<- $659,476 | $659, 453 $7,016 $22, 276 $19, 098 $787 | $610,276 $23 —0.6 | +07.4 
SEE —S See 160, 897 160, 397 1,030 7, 941 1,517 164 149, 745 500 +.8 | +66.7 
ja: 
Ee ..do- .-| 5,551, 226 | 5, 525,554 | 1,319,947 | 1,623, 406 168, 247 142, 154 | 2, 271, 800 25,672 | +2.2 pe s 
ie nceccccine at mditie Raledane eee 1, 376, 461 | 1,373, 453 196, 492 231, 366 46, 676 21, 912 877, 00 3,008 | +2.3 .0 
ESE SSeS 267, 720 266, 104 37, 979 99, 062 16, 983 , 040 105, 040 $1,616 | +3.6| +55.0 
eas oa | eee 664, 573 663, 710 111, 596 201, 730 19, 587 8, 840 321, 957 863 +.2 +7.6 
Ste PEED. « pccucccceloeces See 1, 876, 812 | 1, 860, 151 267, 285 297, 621 44, 146 22,001 | 1, 229,098 6 16, 661 12.1 +37.2 
Colorado: EE, Lae einccsnsened TAL, 229 739, 63, 522 295, 724 39, 500 3, 181 337, 2, 209 —-15)| +15.9 
Connecticut: 
Ee a 557, 282 555, 032 * 53, 798 27,041 5, 857 168 | 7 468, 168 62,250 | +1.7 | +103.8 
Hartford.......- RR PERNA do_. ‘ 403, 130 , O88 * 56, 309 47,041 6, 260 685 278, 793 614,042 | +35.6 +87.6 
EE SP | 134, 720 134, 478 * 17, 553 10, 979 2, 495 51 103, 400 242 +6.4 | +102.5 
ES | eos 750, 787 747, 703 * 66, 993 46, 661 7, 528 829; 7 692 3, 084 +1.2 | +102.2 
Delaware: Wilmington__--_. Gooawtiens 218, 209 213, 928 37, 572 15, 909 | 151, 163 $4, 281 +8.1 +84.7 
District of Columbia: Wash- 
si a diidiieeasihitnaamcesitonb es Aas eo 848, 176 833, 577 37, 699 81, 899 49, 728 5, 867 658, 384 6 14, 599 +4.1 +76.8 
Jacksonville Ss aecnemaninlaien anette ee 372, 442 371, 339 6, 383 43, 761 4, 381 2, 789 314, 025 1, 103 | +10.4 +96. 5 
RIE cies 2 | Store 175, 751 171, 382 7, 154 39, 078 860 2, 564 115, 726 4,369 | +12.1 | +86.0 
ng a ee ae 750, 514 745, 712 : 33, 120 18, 271 1, 902 668, 436 4, 802 +.5 | +124.8 
Illinois: 
0 Ee a Peeee ee 11, 041, 491 |10, 959,281 | 2,789,027 930, 257 73, 408 70, 648 |* 7,005, 941 82, 210 +6.5 +86. 2 
Springfield . ......-....-.. ..do. 266, 263, 737 55, 31, 467 1, 755 4, 262 170, 265 2, 762 +3.8 +66.0 
Evansville eminent ..do 398, 722 398, 152 34, 848 26, 419 15, 983 1, 425 319, 477 570 +2.3 | +117.4 
Fort Wayne__..---.---- ..do 274, 794 273, 217 18, 593 26, 401 19, 714 1, 340 207, 169 1,577 | —12.7 | +103.5 
Indianapolis... .......-- Rie 1, 191, 354 | 1, 183, 293 106, 897 93, 620 , 655 6, 198 912, 923 8,061 | +10] +72.3 
I HSE 382, 351 381, 873 30, 597 24, 920 16, 320 971 309, 065 478 —2.8 | +110.7 
te a | ee ‘ 435, 054 15, 892 32, 993 14, 272 1, 872 370, 025 830 +6. 5 +95. 0 
wa: 
Eee eee ee 534, 491 533, 419 41, 889 80, 868 3, 352 4, 342 402, 968 61,072} —12] +45.2 
Sioux City......- , See 227, 408 226, 929 51, 207 34, 576 93, 500 1, 357 136, 289 6479 16.3 +411 
Kansas City...._. do. e 345, 253 344, 922 19, 005 25, 372 11, 083 1, 489 287, 973 331 | +16] +75.2 
opeka_._. do 118, 844 118, 565 10, 179 15, 143 7, 297 943 , 003 279 | +26| +428 
eT 4 do. 221, 342 220, 174 41, 054 31, 787 13, 765 1, 564 132, 004 1,168 | +60] +781 
come: Louisville City. 368, 256 363, 401 18, 186 29, 172 i 5) 7 308, 207 $4,855 —2.0 | +144.2 
a: 
New Orleans. .._.-.--- ..| Parish 1, 152, 1, 143, 007 44, 827 51, 093 66, 240 2, 927 977, 920 $9,833 | +1.7]| +39.9 
Shreveport... .....-. do 36, 372 36, 061 6, 441 9, 822 8, 893 230 10, 675 311 —.6| +65.3 
Maine: Portland. ......- City 158, 672 157, 399 ¢ 19, 826 17, 754 3, 190 1,291 | 7 115,338 1,273 | +3.0 | +121.3 
Maryland: Baltimore... -. ...do 867, 101 851, 371 184, 161 159, 814 148, 385 8,714 | ' 350, 297 15,730 | +2.1] +27.6 
Massachusetts: 
i aa Po ee | RS 3, 092, 034 | 3,018, 571 407, 670 359, 359 166, 304 7, 190 | 2,078, 048 73,463 | +88] +45.5 
TT : — 264, 262 261, 541 ¢ 33, 943 52, 387 8, 360 465 166, 386 62,721 | +17.5 | +48.0 
Cambridge. ........- _.do 274, 913 272, 316 65, 619 35, 307 18, 719 815 151, 856 2, 597 +.8 | +34.3 
Fall River... ....- do 345, 484 345, 414 43, 355 51, 344 12, 083 823 237, 809 70 | —10.0 | +45.7 
Lawrence.....__.. do 218, 843 217, 941 26, 348 39, 877 5, 205 557 145, 954 902 | —4.3 | +66.0 
Ce “a 476, 091 473, 845 62, 496 59, 850 13, 249 790 7, 460 2,246 | +12.1 | +83.6 
ae “eS 300, 073 297, 582 40, 526 , 988 10, 924 582 176, 562 2,491 | —21] +39.6 
Malden......_._. _.do 120, 405 120, 383 35, 291 27, 132 4, 332 298 53, 330 22 | —23.4 | +26.6 
New Bedford... .- ...d0 351, 853 350, 449 65, 192 70, 866 10, 372 709 203, 310 1,404 | +10.0 | +66.4 
Newton.........- ..do 91, 863 90, 484 21, 801 14, 956 7,975 106 45, 646 1,379 | —14.6 | +32.5 
Springfield. ____. . ‘ 439, 847 435, 948 99, 898 67, 734 15, 678 539 252, 099 $3,899 | +12.3 +58. 2 
Me RRS : iS eS 450, 305 447, 645 158, 289 77, 679 , 7 190, 527 2,660} —4.1] +47.1 
gan: 
; County. 5, 740, 386 | 5,726,921 | * 596, 266 251, 594 321, 257 4,202 | 4,553,602 | ¢13,465 | —12.6 | +193.9 
| _do 630, 086 629, 759 73, 820 50, 782 20, 218 481 484, 4 327 | —25.3 | +257.6 
Grand Rapids... -.- do.. 739, 088 737, 983 37, 671 92, 685 32, 062 1, 366 574, 199 1, 105 —6.4 | +119.2 
Pontiac _._..__. do 500, 77: 500, 650 ¢ 38, 091 45, 796 25, 415 351 , 997 123 | —15.0 | +272.9 
— Recaiebaibinn do. 235, 363 234, 763 23, 493 27, 823 13, 401 338 169, 708 *600 | —15.1 | +194.7 
nesota: 
RS aR ees ae 808, 243 | * 128, 422 106, 801 26, 633 1, 904 % 5, 236 (41) +73. 2 
Minneapolis... ___- OD. cccccauin 1, 784, 396 | 1,776, 514 377, 937 279, 044 40, 086 3,993 | 1,075, 454 7,882} +26] +385 
wine peal een coswaina ye 1, 027,052 | 1,021,352 204, 768 108, 459 17, 833 2, 616 , 676 5,700 | +11.7 | +40.4 
uri: 
Kansas City._._.__. ee 941,814 931, 189 56,710 | 7 152,141 78,912 | 7911,000 | 7 702,426] 10,625) -—6.8| +98.7 
J) 9" Sees City and county-.| 2, 444, 135 | 2, 425, 727 131, 796 198, 962 43,916 | ° 18,000 | 2,033,053 18, 408 .O | +113.8 
ba oe . ae County : 696, 875 688, 8 5, 762 69, 168 21, 483 1, 976 589, 801 $8,685 | —2.9] +60.6 
New Jersey: 
a City... _| 1, 186, 338 | 1, 185, 905 168, 206 23, 180 21, 263 1,080 | 7 972,176 6433 | +7.4| +28.4 
Newark _ ___- ahi do.. 1, 694, 056 | 1, 690, 841 460, 267 50, 661 62, 070 1, 842 |? 1,116, 001 3,215 | —29 | +39.0 
» ss me yOeee ~ 381, 178 379, 657 59, 284 15, 481 12, 681 610 291, 601 1,521 1 +1.71 +324 
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Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Amount of relief,! sources of funds, and percentage change in total, by Citiey 
October 1938—Continued 


(Corrected to Dec. 15, 1938] 














~ a, 
Percen 
Public funds change in toty 
from— 
P Territory Private 
State and city included Total 0 setee — funds * P 
Id-age | Aid to de-| ,; rogress Se 
Total — assist- ndent a Adminis- tember ° 
™ ance? | children # : tration 1938 | 197 
earnings ¢ 
eee 
New York: 
mbes ~<a cine MI a a sccencan $249, 124 7, $38, 189 $13, 322 $3, 778 $624 | 7 $191, 147 $2,064 | +5.1] +m) 
ee County...-.-- 1, 686, 716 | 1, 674, 425 850, 640 97, 843 64, 617 4, 240 657, 085 12, 291 +4.2] +2) 
New Rochelle_.---_---_- ee 102, 516 102, 366 64, 079 11, 075 7, 758 195 19, 259 150 +1.0] +m) 
New York...-...-- = RES do_..........|21, 652, 944 [21, 483, 249 | 6,680,304 | 1,308,894 | 1, 198, 821 35, 607 |12, 259,623 | * 169,695} +23) 44) 
Ni SIS See do... 151, 150, 701 51, 066 6, 705 6, 740 63 | 7 86, 127 545 | +13.3] +04 
(ds SSS See _ wee 913, 137 910, 669 407, 068 101, 771 41,924 2,177 | 7 357,729 2,468 | +13.0] +92) 
8 Eee ae Nee ions 513, 356 , 951 185, 952 , 199 911, 125 882 | 1 260,793 #3, 405 +3.2) +11) 
Ee Sa do... 214, 647 212, 370 51, 935 23, 804 11, 867 293 | 7 124,381 2, 277 +4.7] +2) 
a er es 3 327, 287 100, 129 048 18, 670 388 186, 052 1,733 | —17] +127 
North Carolina: 
a County... 150, 236 150, 236 3, 257 10, 001 4, 463 944  ) . ) ee ----| +3.2] +4190) 
| I Se | Se 91, 780 91, 224 3, 576 14, 011 5, 984 1, 400 66, 253 556 +3.1 | +1314 
SR aie ee 94, 632 94, 590 1, 531 15, 576 6, 456 1, 250 69, 777 42] +26] +) 
—e en ae i casinies 115, 260 107, 652 8, 157 12, 203 4, 883 1, 136 81, 273 7, 608 +8.1] +0) 
0: 
SS Se ae 1, 429, 646 | 1,427, 278 67, 645 77, 254 23, 879 1, 840 | 1, 256, 660 2, 368 —.1 | +1) 
ENS | 666, 666, , 387 79, 171 12, 650 2, 047 517, 811 185 —4.2 | +2 
Tees PT aa 1, 563, 987 | 1, 548, 337 , 297 181, 775 38, 236 5, 371 | 1,076, 658 15, 650 +8.6] +0) 
(SS eee  _— 5, 657, 337 | 5, 623, 107 420, 339 , 548 98, 264 7, 766 | 4, 887, 190 34, 230 +4.6 | +18) 
Se fe 1,045, 014 | 1,043, 125 86, 880 150, 730 21, 505 5, 669 , 1,889} +6.2] +8) 
3 ee ae 790, 493 789, 492 90, 103 103, 868 15, 389 2, 580 577, 552 1, 001 +1.1 |) +11 
Spri TE ger do |, 067 260, 067 26, 060 54, 877 6, 556 1, 825 170, 749 -------| +2.4] +17) 
ss a 1, 691, 620 | 1, 691, 97, 132 116, 988 20, 179 4,082 | 1, 452, 828 411} +2.0] +1) 
Youn oe o<etn 28, 528 728, 132 6 48, 478 , 005 14, 446 2, 941 , 262 396 +2.5 | +1127 
Oklahoma: Tulsa_. 265, 849 258, 460 9, 446 67, 539 17, 199 2, 674 161, 602 7, 389 —.3) +7 
Oregon: Portland--. 718, 783 716, 981 95, 317 157, 302 18, 003 4, 820 441, 539 1,802 | +2.6] +61! 
Pennsylvania: 
| es Seer = 354, 235 353, 528 47,448 27, 667 7, 957 5, 310 265, 146 6707 +3.9) +5! 
-—_ §- = ie “ae 404, 619 404, 545 80, 118 34, 207 10, 220 6, 024 273, 976 7 —3.0] +0) 
Bethlehem. __--.-___- [es eee 357, 866 356, 886 44, 316 25, 715 8, 925 4, 940 272, 990 980 +2.8 |] +8 
RA _ 379, 214 377, 653 62, 416 34, 147 10, 996 7, 129 262, 965 1, 561 +.9 | +38) 
TS ee ae 492, 934 492, 919 85, 958 49, 387 12, 799 7, 519 337, 256 15 +4.5 1) +7 
 — <a sa ~“ ee 592, 982 592, 587 111, 283 40, 838 17, 442 6,7 416, 250 395 +.21) +8) 
EE ee 4, 493,670 | 4,453,608 | 2, 449, 297 349, 516 04, 846 67,954 | 1,491, 995 * 40, 062 —2.9) +14 
Pittsburgh... ..-.-_- Poe Bees? do 4, 286,006 | 4, 263,233 | 1,350, 731 247, 700 101, 424 37, 353 | 2, 526,025 © 22, 77% +1.3] +881 
ES a 485, 081 483, 687 80, 749 41, 308 9, 9, 150 343, 120 $1,304 +1.0|) +0! 
aT a 1,311,177 | 1,307, 988 168, 602 55, 351 25, 329 9,212 | 1,049, 494 $3, 189 +4.3 | +H) 
Wilkes-Barre__.__...___- = 63 1, 743, 805 | 1, 741, 849 331, 851 61, 859 36, 615 a 1, 297, 869 1, 956 +3.8) +35 
Rhode Island: Providence___| City_____- 1, 036, 509 | 1,031, 088 , 597 52, 547 . jm 7 859, 361 5, 421 —8.3 |) +! 
— Carolina: Charleston_| County 221, 257 220, 816 3, 637 9, 458 4, 225 522 202, 974 441 | +10.8 | +183 
ennessee: 
hte See nae 175, 117 174, 592 3, 645 17, 359 16, 357 916 136, 315 9525 | “+4.9 | +191 
SN relies omen ace 265, 840 262, 413 2, 723 7, 892 20, 124 4, 159 197, 515 3, 427 —3.7} +i 
T SSE 197, 819 196, 492 3, 432 26, 57 17, 196 2, 614 146, 673 1, 327 +1.4 | +118) 
exas: 
I tals eaiisiiekia nioereacm oak 344, 859 341, 135 17, 446 88, 036 3 ere 234, 671 3, 724 —2.2] +468 
SE 88, 681 , 220 122 | Se Se 76, 502 461 | +5.3 | +1108 
ae 279, 732 , 408 15, 583 > 4 aR Re 195, 952 324 | —21.6| +4421 
(cs SSS 302, 619 300, 208 , 999 - (She Sees 201, 601 2,411 | —13.5 | +50) 
San Antonio____._.___. = 306, 216 oo), = 4) SS Se 239, 613 3, 436 +3.9 | +8 
ae Lake City... _.-- 420, 753 405, 741 30, 155 88, 493 29, 263 1, 031 256, 799 #15,012 +.5 |) 4h? 
rginia: 
Ee 76, 827 76, 069 3, 061 239 412 106 72, 251 758 +.3 1 
RSE 139, 298 133, 483 23, 168 4, 884 1, 225 348 103, 858 $5,815} +16] +384 
ESS SS 29, 429 29, 429 2, 567 364 497 223 i ee —9.5 | +2) 
Washington 
EE ae 1, 179,473 | 1, 175,099 96, 326 228, 781 37, 958 8, 342 803, 692 4, 374 +2.3 |) +800 
Tacoma. .--- S ERE d 574, 810 574, 810 34, 485 91, 680 20, 541 2, 941 425, 163 5 +1.6}) 442 
eee — Huntington__|____. | ae 220, 861 220, 274 10, 249 10, 403 4, 880 645 194, 097 587 | +7.4] +8 
y nsin: 
EES Se _ ne 4, 587 294, 430 30, 973 20, 224 15, 035 1, 346 226, 852 57 | +2.2] 4009 
i “ws SS Ss ae 266, 008 265, 721 20, 152 41, 536 16. 156 1, 017 186, 860 287 | +7.6| +48 
SSS Seer aN 2, 486.957 | 2, 474, 835 383, 000 163, 680 100, 086 8, 237 | 1,819, 822 612,122} +62] +74) 
EE AE: See, 258, 739 257, 900 39, 833 23, 609 16, 665 733 177, 060 839 | +8.9 | +19! 












































1 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative 


expense is not included. 


* Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 


on the basis of need 


Includes data for States administering 


) 
Act and for States not participating under the act. 
‘ Earnings of persons employed on work projects of the WPA within the 
areas and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the 
month. Figures are not available for these areas for earnings of persons em- 


ployed on projects other than those of the WPA. 


lans under the Social Security 


§ Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 


* Includes estimate. 

? Figures relate to county. 
§ Figures relate to city. 

® Estimated. 


19 Figures relate to Baltimore County as well as to the city of Baltimot 


11 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
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Effect of Unemployment Compensation 
Upon General Relief Case Loads 
During November 1938 


Data on the number of cases opened because of 
the cessation of unemployment compensation were 
reported by public agencies in 9 large cities, and 
the number of cases closed because benefits were 
received was reported by agencies in 10 cities. 

Agencies in Baltimore and Detroit reported 
that more cases were closed because unemploy- 
ment compensation was received than were opened 
because unemployment benefits ceased. In the 
other seven cities net increases were reported. 

Termination of unemployment benefits was 
reported as the reason for opening between 10 and 
38 percent of all cases opened for relief in the 
month of November in five cities—Milwaukee, 
Les Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Buffalo. 
(See table 3.) In Rochester, Detroit, and New 
York the percentages were 6.3, 4.0, and 3.6, 
respectively, and in Baltimore less than 1 percent 
of the cases were opened for this reason. 

Cases added to the relief rolls because of the 





cessation of benefits constituted a very small part 
of the total relief load during the month in all 
nine cities. The ratios ranged from 1 of every 
1,000 cases receiving relief in Baltimore to about 4 
of every 100 cases in Buffalo. 

Receipt of benefits was given as the reason for 
the closing of from 5 to 8 percent of all cases 
closed in six cities, namely, San Francisco, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, and Phila- 
delphia. In New York, Baltimore, Milwaukee, 
and Rochester, this was reported as the reason for 
between 1 and 4 percent of the closings. 

Cases closed on receipt of benefits amounted to 
less than 2 of every 100 cases receiving relief 
during the month in all reporting cities, and in 
Baltimore and Rochester the rates were as low 
as 1 per 1,000. 

Nine cities reported the number of cases in 
which general relief was given to supplement 
unemployment compensation. Such cases com- 
prised from 5.6 percent of the total number of 
cases receiving relief in Detroit to less than 1 per- 
cent of the case loads in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh. 


Table 3.—Cases opened and closed because of the cessation or receipt of unemployment compensation and relation- 
ship to total cases receiving relief and total cases opened and those closed in selected areas, November 1938 






































Cases opened during November Cases closed during November 
Total num- 
ber of cases Because of the cessation of Because of the receipt of 
Territor receiving unemployment compensation unemployment compensation 
Area includ general re- 
lief during Total Total 
November Per 100 Per 100 
1938 cases re- | Per 100 cases re- | Per 100 
. Number tot cases Number rar’ cases 
ceiving | opened ceiving closed 
relief t relief 
California: 
Los Angeles.......... County !_. 24, 849 4, 461 454 1.8 10. 2 4, 347 317 1.3 7.3 
San Francisco._.....- ~~ ° | 5, 382 1,323 (2) (2) () 1, 830 93 1.7 5.1 
Maryland: Baltimore___. amet | 7, 448 996 7 a a 487 10 1 2.0 
Michigan: Detroit... ..-. ~_ wae 16, 977 3, 786 151 9 4.0 4, 853 307 1.8 6.3 
New York: | 
eene............... ..do.. 20, 231 2, 029 780 3.8 38.4 1, 297 75 4 5.8 
 ) ae me Se ...| 165, 046 11, 083 394 2 3.6 8, 980 339 2 3.8 
Rochester. .........-. = 6 | 9, 193 966 61 ot 6.3 581 9 1 1.5 
Pennsylvania............_. ae 231, 525 (?) (?) (?) (?) (?) (?) @) 
Philadelphia... ...- = County...-- 80, 023 5, 659 714 9 12.6 7, 322 568 A 7.8 
% Pittsburgh..........-. eee a 47, 103 4, 510 792 1.7 17.6 6, 949 460 1.0 6.6 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee... at ee | 22, 047 4, 217 416 1.9 9.9 2, 951 58 3 2.0 

















! Includes only data on relief to employable cases, which is administered by the State Relief Administration. 


? Data not available. 
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RELIEF IN RURAL AND TOWN AREAS FOR 





OCTOBER 1938 


For October 1938 the total amount of obliga- 
tions for relief from public and private funds 
in 385 rural and town areas in 36 States was $3.2 
million, an increase of 1.7 percent over the pre- 
vious month. The number of cases—187,000— 
likewise showed an increase over the previous 
month—1.0 percent. On the basis of these re- 
ports for the sample areas, it is estimated that the 
total amount of obligations incurred for relief for 
October in rural and town areas in the United 
States was approximately $27.7 million. 

Reports received by the Social Security Board 
include all relief extended in the sample areas, 
with the exception of earnings of persons certified 
as in need of relief employed on work projects of 
the WPA, NYA, and other Federal agencies, and 
of persons enrolled in the CCC. 

With the exception of general relief, all types of 
public relief showed an increase from September 
to October in both the number of cases and the 
amount of relief extended to cases. The increases 
were slight, however, except for subsistence pay- 


ments to needy farmers. For this type of relief, 
the number of cases rose 15 percent and the 
amount of obligations approximately 21 percent, 
General relief, in which the decreases from 
September to October in the number of cases was 
2.5 percent and in the amount of obligations 1) 
percent, comprised about one-fifth of the total 
relief bill in the sample areas in the 36 States, 
In 17 of these States the amount of obligations 
incurred for general relief decreased; in 8 the 
decrease was 10 percent or more. The combined 
disbursements of the sample counties in fow 
States—California, Illinois, Michigan, and New 
York—amounted to $270,500 and comprised mor 
than two-fifths of the total amount extended for 
general relief in the sample areas. California and 
Michigan showed decreases over the preceding 
month, and Illinois and New York increases. 
Subsistence payments to farmers, which showed 
the greatest increase from September to October 
in both the number of cases and the amount of 
relief, comprised only 5.9 percent of the total bil 


Chart I.—Obligations incurred for rural and town relief, January 1932-October 1938 ' 
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Table 1.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Cases aided, amount of relief,’ percentage change, and percentage 
distribution, by type of assistance, October 1938 


[Corrected to Dec. 8, 1938] 









































li Percentage change from Percentage distribution of 
elief, September 1938 in— relief in— 
the Type of assistance Number of — of 
cent Number of | Amount of October September 
' : cases reli 1938 1938 
Tom 
| Was Total for 385 areas in 36 States acdbsectesueuene : 187, 093 $3, 189, 562 +1.0 +17 100.0 100.0 
$1.0} Publicrelief, total.................-...... 2 184,765 | 3, 181, 184 +11 +1.7 99.7 99.7 
a nani kneuepencesaccunsamenapipeseiohed 44, 182 636, 359 —2.5 —1.0 19.9 20.4 
total Special types of public assistance.................--------. 135,942 | 2, 356, 500 +1.4 +12 73.9 74.3 
Old-age assistance 4__....._____- ord 116, 654 1, 925, 317 +11 +10 60. 4 60.8 
ates Aid to dependent children ‘_.____- 16, 121 363, 271 +3.3 +2.1 11.4 11.3 
«an Aid to the blind ¢...............- 3, 167 67, 921 + .9 +.4 2.1 2.2 
tions Subsistence payments to farmers 9, 225 188, 316 +15.0 +20.9 5.9 5.0 
the | 7 iets asekihebanscenes rs 2, 328 8, 378 —4.5 +8.6 3 3 
ined 1 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative 3 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
f expense is not included. on the basis of need. 
our Eliminates duplication in the count of cases receiving move than 1 type ‘Includes data for States administering plans under the Social Security 
New of public relief in 22 States. (See table 3.) Act and for States not participating under the act. 
nore ‘ 7 . 
| for for relief. In Kansas, North Dakota, and South The increases from October 1937 to October 
and Dakota, where payments to needy farmers com- 1938 in the amounts of obligations incurred for 
ding prised three-fourths of the total amount of obliga- —_‘ the different types of public aid varied consider- 
| tions incurred for this purpose in all the sample ably. The largest proportionate rise was that for 
wed | areas, the increases over the preceding month _ the three special types of public assistance—almost 
ober | Were 14.0 percent, 20.2 percent, and 29.8 percent, 20 percent; the next largest, that for general relief 
tof respectively. The amount of payments to needy from public funds—about 10 percent; and the 
pi | farmers more than doubled from September to least, that for subsistence payments to farmers— 


October in four States. about 6 percent. 


ARS Table 2.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Monthly index of amount of relief, by type of assistance, 1935-38 ' 











50 
[Average monthly amount, July 1935-June 1936= 100] 
Special Special 
Public Subsistence , Public Subsistence 
Year and month Total | general | *Y pee of payments ——_ Year and month Total | general | *9 pes ot payments — 
relief ? oo to farmers - relief ? P to farmers 
40 assistance assistance 
1935 
January........... 223.7 285. 6 53.3 |. 116.6 133. 3 55.1 337.6 452.9 251.4 
February... _- _...-.-| 209.9 266. 5 56.0 |. 107.6 132. 5 59.1 348.1 310.1 650. 9 
March__..__- 205. 7 261. 0 55.6 |. 101.6 141.6 58.3 363. 1 458. 5 376.9 
Aprl........ : 197. 5 249. 0 59.0 |. 125. 4 134.8 49.8 370.0 434.4 360. 3 
Ds owe : .-| 191.4 240. 6 60.8 |. 103. 1 121.3 40.8 375.2 303. 2 376.2 
30 aa 162. 6 201.6 61.7 |. 113. 2 111.5 35.3 365. 4 267.2 112.1 
+ Saaaee 154.8 189. 9 66.2 |_.  ') }. aes CO 32.1 388. 1 77.7 71.9 
August... .. ; 143.0 174.1 67.2 93.6 || August__.__ 106. 4 32.6 399. 0 111.2 66. 4 
September _- 117.8 139.3 Se ) See 83.3 || Sep ember.._...._-- 110.3 33. 2 424.1 98.9 64.0 
aR 123.6 146. 2 , «| eee 80.9 || October_........._. 114.8 33.5 439. 4 115.3 77.4 
November. __. 109. 4 121. 2 79.9 57.1 97.3 || November. ........_- 123.0 38.1 454.3 146.9 91.6 
December... . - 88. 5 84.9 83.3 143. 4 150.2 || December.._......... 138. 4 48.9 476.6 188. 2 172.9 
20 1936 1938 
January... ._ 83. 1 68.4 92.8 234.1 111.4 || January 145.0 56.4 487.1 182.7 101.5 
February... __. 85. 6 70. 5 101.7 221.9 117.0 || February. -......-..-- 149, 2 58.8 492. 5 204.3 96.8 
March........ 83.3 63.9 114.3 225.7 “it. ae 152. 2 60. 1 499.9 213.3 107.6 
April... ___. 76.1 54.0 134.8 165. 1 99.8 || April... 143. 2 48.7 502.9 195. 4 103. 0 
May.. 5 68.7 45.0 151.3 99.6 80. 6 eS RAR 139. 0 43. 5 503. 0 189. 5 94.1 
June... 66. 2 2.5 163. 2 53.2 ey.) 134.6 41.9 504. 5 142.5 83.1 
July... __. 68. 6 35.3 207.8 42.4 53.3 || July... 131.8 39.7 510.0 106. 6 82.5 
August... __ 75.3 35.8 228. 5 81.1 ag eo RRS 129. 6 37.6 $11.5 91.7 76.0 
0 September 79.5 36.9 245.8 83.7 69.9 || September 131.3 37.2 518.7 101.4 80. 5 
tober... ._. 90. 1 37.9 277.5 146. 3 CS: Be i sae nce cckion 133. 5 36.8 524.9 122.6 87.4 
November . 94.0 40.4 297.2 116.1 87.8 
mber._.__ 106. 1 46.5 317.3 177.4 134.0 









































1 For monthly index numbers for 1932, 1933, and 1931, see Social Security 
Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3 (March 1938), p. 68. 
) ? Beginning with January 1938, figures on which index was computed 


included only aid to veterans administered on the basis of need. The index 
numbers for previous months have been adjusted to exclude aid to veterans 
administered on the basis of status. 
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previous month, by States, October 1938 
[Corrected to Dec. 8, 1938] 


Table 3.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Cases aided, amount of relief, and percentage change in total fron, 














Public relief 
Percentag 
change in 
State Total Subsist- | Private | tora 
General | Old-age | Ald to de-| aia to the | ence pay- relief Septem 
Total relief # —, — blind? | ments to 1938 
ance chiiaren farmers 
Cases aided 

a 
Alabama (6 counties) ...............--...-.- 2, 053 2, 039 205 1, 256 471 44 63 4 +21 
ee 1, 868 41,751 417 1, 082 358 30 21 117 T 
Arkansas (10 counties) ................-..._- 2, 848 2, 848 417 1, 817 483 82 pe See -Li 
California (10 counties). _.............-...-- 9, 727 49, 327 2, 675 5, 626 791 229 113 400 “Ls 
Cclorado (8 counties)_...................... 3, 580 43, 580 701 2, 692 296 7 i Ss +15 
Connecticut (40 townships) _..............-- 1, 506 4 1, 506 649 839 27 6 | _ 9 Sa eoee: -Lt 
I I nce 4, 653 44,469 75 2, 945 342 190 24 184 25 
Georgia (16 counties)........................ 3, 316 4 3,316 3, 099 396 115 Sf eS. +25 
Dlinois (11 et ER 14, 148 4 14,016 5, 211 8, 044 423 341 10 132 +3 
_.. |... 6, 571 6, 560 2, 356 3, 281 745 175 3 11 +4) 
on... 5, 852 45,727 1, 631 3, 824 221 76 4 125 +) 
OS ee 4, 776 4 4, 476 1, 667 2, 113 442 85 536 300 +47 
Kentucky (12 counties).................-... 3, 221 3, 221 80 SS Sree -§ 
Louisiana (10 parishes)_................____- 5, 682 4 5, 646 754 3, 934 1,079 96 122 36 +6 
Massachusetts (23 townships) ..............- 1, 381 41,378 425 1, 004 88 7 1 3 -15 
Michigan (11 counties)..................___. 10, 259 410, 188 4, 339 4, 922 917 34 24 71 -4? 
Minnesota (12 counties)....................- 9, 693 9, 637 2, 000 6, 692 64 2381 56 +36 
+ nf = i ae IRIS SA 2, 576 2, 326 135 SSS: Sas 204 250 ah 
M i 8, 366 8, 366 1, 830 5, 515 532 299 _ | ee +23 
Montana (8 counties)__..............._.___. 2, 676 42, 676 619 1, 366 269 10 | ee +25 
Nebraska (8 counties).................__.___ 4, 069 4, 005 867 2,170 400 50 518 64 +44 
New York (7 counties)................._____ 8, 513 48, 513 3, 459 4, 793 432 77 2 eee +28 
North Carolina (12 counties)..__........_____ 4, 178 44,178 491 2, 879 668 154 ) ere ’ 
North Dakota (7 counties).............____. 4, 685 4 4,642 807 1, 187 171 16 2, 818 43 +4.) 
aR 9, 396 9, 350 2, 089 6, 543 552 141 25 46 ~j 
Oklahoma (9 counties)_..............._.____ 11, 476 11, 435 2, 783 6, 770 1, 642 225 15 41 -4) 
Oregon (6 counties)... ...................... 2, 325 2, 318 604 1, 524 149 7 4 7 +55 
South Carolina (8 counties)_..._......______ 4, 104 4 4,042 358 2, 946 451 119 62 +27 
South Dakota (9 counties)_............_____ 5, 794 5, 793 490 2, 023 250 15 3,015 ! +106 
Tennessee (9 counties)................______ 2, 960 2,915 61 1, 875 851 127 1 45 -L) 
- os eee 10, 923 10, 902 453 Sa Seen 16 21 4 
SS ERR 1, 404 41, 404 227 1, 042 300 19 | eo ee +4 
Virginia (13 counties). ._...............-..-. 1, 373 41, 361 662 87 72 43 18 12 +48 
Washington (6 counties)..........__-.. 3, 430 4 3, 398 1, 026 2, 412 499 55 13 32 —25 
West Virginia (4 counties)_.._........______ 2, 270 4 2, 205 1, 008 885 442 | Sener 65 +19 
Wisconsin (8 counties)__...............____. 5, 441 4 5, 251 1, 485 3, 422 762 126 86 190 +43 

Amount of relief 

Alabama (6 counties) _............__.__._... $18, 222 $18, 174 $1, 389 $10, 204 $4, 841 $354 $1, 386 $48 —4t 
yf os eee 45, 862 45, 500 6, 176 27, 376 10, 986 713 249 362 ( 
Arkansas (10 counties)__................___. 12, 650 12, 650 1, 327 7, 441 2, 573 366 =a —4h) 
California (10 counties)._..._............___. 288, 634 287, 293 , 394 185, 049 28, 758 11, 039 2, 053 1, 341 —Lé 
Colorado (8 counties)___..........._..._.__- 99, 944 , 944 11, 195 78, 197 7, 989 1, 285 | ree +34 
Connecticut (40 townships)__........______- 42, 028 42, 028 18, 923 21, 434 1,015 162 =eSeeret +33 
Florida (6 counties)_.....................__. 7, 664 57, 226 6, 889 44, 268 2, 599 2, 851 619 438 +7 
Georgia (16 counties)_...................___- 36, 703 36, 703 1,001 25, 463 8, 073 1, 123 | +27 
Eaent 408 eouties).....................-... 236, 645 236, 170 87, 092 130, 723 7, 961 10, 185 209 47! +21 
Indiana (9 counties)._...................____ 95, 605 95, 566 29, 303 46, 027 16, 702 3, 481 53 39 +19 
| Se 109, 685 109, 517 27, 931 75, 492 4, 157 1, 803 134 168 +15 
Kansas (13 counties)._................. 99, 691 98, 514 23, 483 40, 058 12, 663 1, 851 20, 459 1,177 +68 
Kentucky (12 counties).._..............____ 26, 632 26, 63: 549 _. .. SARs Sa fae +.1 
Louisiana (10 parishes)...................___ , 206 65, 127 7,974 35, 903 18, 018 1, 184 2, 048 7 +35 
Massachusetts (23 townships)..........____- 42, 687 42, 669 10, 290 27, 960 4, 267 122 30 18 = 
Michigan (11 counties)._.................___. 162, 663 162, 301 , 565 75, 225 25, 401 690 420 362 -13 
Minnesota (12 counties)................____- 188, 703 188, 346 40, 450 122, 591 19, 023 1, 449 4, 833 357 +34 
Mississippi (10 counties) ..................-. 18, 304 17, 769 327 (RR Sas, SR rey 3, 303 535 -43 
Missouri (12 counties)....................._. 130, 151 130, 151 10, 906 94, 132 15, 115 7, 475  ) ae +43 
Montana (8 counties)__.................___. 62, 169 62, 169 12, 673 27, 141 7,074 230 | Sey. +21 
Nebraska (8 counties)_..................___. 62, 547 62, 344 10, 317 32, 994 10, 234 1, 158 7, 6Al 203 +19 
New York (7 counties)................_____- 174,711 174,711 62, 490 92, 732 17, 425 1, 590 ee +40 
North Carolina (12 counties)...........____- 39, 608 39, 608 3, 154 24, 724 9, 504 | ee. Sarees: +19 
North Dakota (7 counties)__..........__.__- 98, 881 98, 543 16, 446 19, 251 5, 644 271 56, 931 338 +139 
RR aE 185, 394 185, 262 25, 751 140, 356 15, 892 2,770 493 132 -19 
Oklahoma (9 counties) _...............-... 144, 206 144, 094 15, 196 102, 524 22, 331 3, 758 285 112 -4 
RAINS 44, 167 44, 135 8, 489 , 459 5, 194 869 124 32 +36 
£outh Carolina (8 counties)... ___- 539 36, 375 3, 077 20, 152 6, 610 1, 024 5, 512 164 +187 
South Dakota (9 counties)........._.._____- 111, 006 111, 004 8, 155 41, 932 3,972 326 56, 619 2 +112 
Tennessee (9 counties)...................___ 40,019 39, 804 348 22, 405 15, 258 1,774 19 215 ” 
Texas (26 counties)...................____. 139, 527 139, 448 3, 834 2) RR: TERRE To 332 79 +A 
 ~ iii es \ 34, 536 3, 559 21, 748 8, 534 500 Sf Sr -.1 
Virginia (13 counties).._....._...........___- 10, 737 10, 658 4, 199 4, 487 1, 127 459 386 7 +20.4 
Washington (6 counties)....____............ 86, 469 86, 303 17, 333 52, 237 14, 568 1, 786 37 166 -.J 
West Virginia (4 counties).................. 32, 489 31, 935 10, 809 11, 699 8, 866 Sere 55A +49 
Wisconsin (8 counties). _.................- 108, 878 107, 975 24, 365 58, 527 20, 807 2, 639 1, 637 903 +26 






































‘1 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative 


expense is not included. 


3 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 


on the basis of need 


3 Includes data for States administering plans under the Social Security 
Act and for States not participating under the act. 
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4 Eliminates duplication in the count of cases receiving more than 1 type 


of public relief. 
§ Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE .- 


ANALYSIS DIVISION 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


The 1937 Employee Tabulation 


The tabulation of cards for about 30.5 million 
employees who were reported as earning taxable 
wages in 1937 is nearing completion, and tables 
and charts presenting the results of this tabulation 
will soon be available. The tabulation will pro- 
vide data by States on the number of employees 
and the amount of their taxable wages and will 
present a picture of characteristics of employees 
in covered industry. 

The employees represented in this tabulation 
have been divided into three groups: migrants 
(employees who have been identified as working 
during some part of 1937 in a State other than 
that in which their account numbers were as- 
signed), nonmigrants, and persons with railroad 
retirement account numbers. The first tabula- 
tion contains data for nonmigrant employees in 
24 States, and tables have been completed. This 
first series of tables presents distributions by age, 
sex, color, and amount of earnings; and averages 
and percentages have been derived from the data. 
The tabulations of nonmigrants for all remaining 
States have been completed, but the statistical 
tables are not yet ready for presentation. When 
the tabulation of the migratory workers has been 
completed, data on age, sex, color, and earnings 
intervals will be available for all employees by the 
States in which they were identified as working. 
An additional break-down of the group of migra- 
tory workers by the States in which their account 
numbers were issued will provide data on inter- 
state movements of migratory workers. 

For each State three tables will be prepared to 
show the number of employees and the amount 
of their taxable wages. The first table will pre- 
sent a distribution of employees by 5-year age 
groups and by earnings as follows: $100 intervals 
to $999, $500 intervals from $1,000 to $2,999, 
one interval of $3,000 of earnings, and another 
for earnings of more than $3,000. The second 
table will give statistics on sex and color by the 
same age groups, and the third will show the 
number of employees and the amount of their 
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wages by age, sex, and color. The same three 
tables will be prepared for the United States as a 
whole, combining the data for all States and 
Territories. Special tables by 1-year age inter- 
vals for all employees with less than $100 and 
with $100 to $300 in wage credits, and for those 
receiving over $300, by sex and color, will be 
compiled for purposes of actuarial analysis. 

In addition to these tables of absolute figures, 
a series of tables will be compiled showing per- 
centage distributions of employees and their 
taxable wages by age, size of wages, sex, and color. 
Average wages within each group, and median 
and average ages, weighted by number of em- 
ployees, by amount of wages, and also by mor- 
tality rates, will be included. Maps and charts 
will also be prepared, based on these percentages 
and averages. 


Wage Records 


As of November 30, 1938, 73.5 million 1938 
wage items ' had been received in Baltimore. Of 
this total, 55.9 million represented wage items for 
the first and second quarters of the year, and 55.8 
million of them had been converted to punch-card 
form. Almost half of the 17.6 million third quar- 
ter receipts had gone through the card-punch 
operation by the end of November. The punch 
cards are sorted by area, listed to obtain produc- 
tion control records, and accumulated in files by 
area until a sufficient number is available for the 
collating, or mechanical verification of the name 
listed under a particular account number. By 
the end of November, the area-listing operation 
was completed for 56.4 million, or 76.7 percent, of 
the 1938 wage items received; and 27.2 million 
cards, or 37.0 percent, had been collated and 
interfiled in preparation for the annual posting. 

Reports of taxable wages earned in the second 
quarter of 1938 were received in Baltimore much 
more promptly than were those relating to the 
first quarter. Table 1 shows the cumulative 


1 Includes a smal! number of 1937 wage items carried over into 1938 account- 
ing operations and received since the close of the 1937 accounting operations 
in July 1938. 
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weekly receipts of wage items for the first and 
second quarters of the year. Data for receipts of 
third quarter wage items are available for only 
the first 6 comparable weeks, but these data 
indicate that reports are being received in about 
the same numbers as second quarter wage items 
on corresponding dates. 

As of November 30, 42,600 requests for state- 
ments of taxable earnings in 1937 had been re- 
ceived in Baltimore from wage earners throughout 
the country. Complete statements have been for- 
warded in reply to 36,100 of these requests. A 
few tentative statements have also been forwarded. 
The remainder, which were in process at the close 


Table 1.—Cumulative receipts of employee wage items 
in Baltimore, first and second quarters, 1938 





Number of wage items Percent of total 











received for the— ~ ay — a 
Number of weeks after date 
due! 

First Second First Second 

quarter quarter | quarter | quarter 
EES ON A EE tae 492, 063 5, 126, 585 1.9 18.8 
| Sa ee ae 983, 5' 8, 809, 831 3.7 32.3 
| ESE ae ae eens 2, 373, 957 | 13, 560, 566 9.0 49.8 
Oe a etiekatlngem catered 11, 936, 555 | 18, 579, 854 45.0 68. 2 
TN cine emenae 15, 023, 066 | 21, 194, 621 56.7 77.8 
| EOE ee 17, 990, 362 | 22, 614, 689 67.9 83.0 
Sn eee 21, 277,473 | 23,955, 184 80.3 87.9 
(SEN 23, 345, 865 | 25, 189, 694 88.1 92.5 
ee 24, 899,445 | 26,091, 655 94.0 95.8 
iil ae cts cs aechigrisiasno ini 25, 510, 879 | 26, 607, 486 96.3 97.7 
OSS ras 26, 074, 844 () |) ae 
a ig 26, 350, 981 (?) _ , eee 
_ ae 26, 498, 520 | 27, 245, 985 100.0 100.0 














Sart due date for the first quarter was Apr. 30, and for the second quarter 
y 31. 
4 Figures not available. 


of business on November 30, were largely cases 


requiring additional information or special han- 
dling. 


Employee Account Numbers Issued 


The regional distribution of the number of 
employee account numbers issued in November 
differed considerably from the distribution of the 
cumulative total issued through November 30. 
Regions I, II, III, V, and VI accounted for a 
smaller part of the total issued in November than 
they did of the cumulative total. The States 
included in these regions are, in general, the indus- 
trialized and thickly populated Northeastern 
States. The Southeastern States and the States 
west of the Mississippi accounted for a larger part 
of the numbers issued in November than they had 
in the earlier months. It is therefore apparent 
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Chart I.—Percentage distribution of account numbe, 
issued, by regions, November 1936-November 1938 and 
November 1938 
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® EXCLUOES ALASKA AND HAWAII 


that registration is more nearly complete in the 
industrial States than in the States where agricul 
ture and extractive industries predominate. 

A comparison of the distribution by regions 
reveals the shift that has taken place: 





Percent of total account 
numbers issued 





Region ! i 
|; Cumulative 
through Nor 














Nov. 30, 1938 
Bis 7.7 i 
ee 13.6 5 
III... 12.4 1 
IV. 7.0 a) 
, = 12.1 as 
VI._. 11.7 1 
ie ard 8.2 121 
VIII 4.2 46 
REE Sey 5.9 a3 
| Ti aera 5.9 0? 
tS Ee ae eee 2.4 3! 
Ra a a Sa 8.8 ty 








1 See table 2 for the list of States included in each region. 


It is apparent from this tabulation that Regio 
II, which has accounted for the largest share of al 


account numbers issued to date, is in fourth place 


when only the November figures are considered 
On the other hand, Region VII, which is nowm 
first place, has accounted for only 8.2 percent of al 
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ovember 
1938 


i6 
105 


2 
as 


121 
4s 
i 

109 
i! 
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Yegion 
» of all 


dered. 
10w il 


t of all 


numbers issued and is in sixth place when the 
regions are ranked according to the total of all 
numbers issued over the entire 25-month period. 


Table 2.—Employee account numbers issued, by regions 
and States, November 1938 ' 














Employee account num- 
bers issued 3 
Region ? and State 
Cumulative 
through November 
November 
Total 42, 184, 204 440, 809 
jon I: - os 
Connecticut - feb 679, 049 4,77 
aes......<--- 283, 392 2, 257 
Massachusetts 1, 707, 095 12, 318 
New Hampshire 181, 085 1, 370 
Rhode Island __-. 295, 575 2, 448 
Vermont ......- 99, 432 1,413 
II: 
my York . 5, 710, 872 46, 193 
Ill: 
<— - , 95, 387 696 
New Jersey - . - -- 1, 549, 551 10, 768 
Pennsylvania... -- 3, 549, 732 19, 802 
ion IV: 
District of Columbia. 268, 886 4, 182 
Maryland... _. 600, 905 8, 607 
North Carolina 865, 966 13, 273 
Virginia... ot 659, 823 9, 913 
West Virginia. - 560, 060 4, 607 
ion V: 
ae atuck iis 650, 207 7, 088 
Michigan 1, 939, 627 15, 753 
ae 2, 498, 887 20, 087 
Region VI: 
BE ncocces- 2, 922, 540 20, 265 
Indians. ..- 1, 123, 800 8, 804 
Wisconsin 849, 948 4,7 
Region VII: 
Alabama... ... 506, 452 8, 419 
Florida. ._- 610, 602 9, 415 
Georgia... .....-. 763, 632 11, 930 
Mississippi 334, 605 7, 669 
South Carolina 454, 515 6, 848 
Tennessee... .... 689, 431 8, 956 
Region VIII: 
saa 541, 353 5, 366 
Minnesota... 728, 043 7, 322 
Nebraska. -____-. 293, 940 3, 347 
North Dakota... 101, 029 2, 047 
South Dakota_- 114, 695 2, 165 
Region IX: 
a 313, 975 8, 048 
Kansas... 437, 947 5, 874 
Missouri. . __.. 1, 161, 400 12, 334 
a 581, 306 9, 270 
m X: 
Louisiana... 608, 963 13, 683 
New Mexico... 105, 918 1, 867 
Texas. . 1, 776, 977 32, 498 
Region XI 
Arizona... .. 152, 639 1, 930 
Colorado 326, 941 3, 566 
Idaho... 143, 222 2, 732 
Montana 163, 041 2, 702 
Utah. 159, 415 1, 996 
Wyoming 69, 180 1, 030 
Region XII: 
California. . 2, 702, 607 35, 741 
Nevada.._...._. 41, 363 572 
Oregon... .._. 358, 474 5, 099 
Washington.. 593, 356 6, 590 
Territories: 
Alaska... _. piel 20, 705 284 
sa 146, 659 1, 197 











' The count of employee account numbers issued must not be taken as a 


measure of the number of persons en 
by the old-age benefits provisions of t 
total of persons who have been so engaged over a period of time. 


aged currently in employment covered 
Social Security Act or the cumulative 


As an aid 


in the administration of State unemployment compensation laws and for 

reasons, account numbers have been issued to individuals who were 

pad ng employment covered by title II at the time their applications were 
8. 


? Social Security Board administrative 
+ Net figures, after subtraction of all nu 


ons. 
a om cancele¢ for any reason. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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During November, 440,809 employee account 
numbers were issued, making a net cumulative 
total of 42.2 million numbers which had been 
issued by the end of November. (See table 2.) 
There were fewer numbers issued in November 
than in any recent month, the November figure 
being the third smallest total since enumeration 
began in November 1936. Only February and 
May 1938 have been lower. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


A total of 18,144 claims for lump-sum pay- 
ments was received in Washington during No- 
vember, representing an increase of 1.9 percent 
over the number received in October. A survey 
of the number of claims received in each calendar 
month of 1938 shows that a pronounced, though 
irregular, declme occurred from March through 
July. From the end of July through November, 
a tendency to increase is apparent, although a 
small decrease occurred in September. The 
fluctuations in the number of claims received 
from month to month are partly attributable to 
variations in the number of calendar days in 
each month. If the daily average number of 
claims received is considered, therefore, the 
fluctuations are somewhat less pronounced, and 
the small September decrease becomes an increase 
of almost 1 percent. Monthly and average 
daily receipts of claims received in Washington 
during 1938 are shown by the following tabulation: 











Percentage 
Number of | Percentage | Daily aver- | changein 
Month claims re- | change from | age number | daily aver- 
. ceived ae previous of claims re- age from 
mont month ceived previous 
month 
19, 419 —6.1 626. 4 —6.1 
18, 214 —6.2 650. 5 +3.8 
20, 888 +14.7 673.8 +3.6 
18, 728 —10.3 624.3 —7.3 
% 17, 948 —4.2 579.0 —7.3 
bs 16, 597 —7.5 553. 2 —4.5 
i.” SRR 15, 136 —8.8 488.3 —11.7 
August. _....___. 16, 626 +9.8 536. 3 +9.8 
September... .._. 16, 223 —2.4 540.8 +.8 
0 7, 806 +9.8 574.4 +6.2 
November. _---_- 18, 144 +1.9 604.8 +5.3 

















It is probable that there are seasonal factors 
which have an effect upon the number of claims 
filed; experience is still far too limited, however, 
to furnish a basis for determining seasonal varia- 
tions. The decline in the number of claims re- 
ceived from March through July and the increases 
in recent months were probably related to changes 
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Table 3.—Claims for lump-sum payments: Number received in Washington, and number and average amouy 
certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by regions and States, November 19381 



































































tts 
Total claims Claims for payments at age 65 Claims for death payments 
3 rT 
Region ? and State Number Average Number Average Number Averngs 
amount amount amount 
Received | Certified | “tified | Received | Certified | eFtifled | Received | Certified | “ertified 
a 
Cumulative through Nov. 30.......... 265,084 | 250,782 $42.66} 118, 311 112, 058 $43.51 | 146,773 | — 138, 724 HL% 
Total for November-.................. 18, 144 16, 699 64. 36 8, 130 7, 412 67. 43 10, 014 9, 287 61.9 
Region I: 
EE Beiianiiniccncnscsmecssatces- 345 313 73. 94 165 158 77.76 180 155 70.04 
Maine...........-...------.-----.------ 116 120 52. 68 71 64 59. 04 45 56 45.4) 
Massachusetts 841 846 70. 27 422 420 73. 97 419 426 66.8 
New Hampshire-...............-.-- oe 90 74 63. 12 45 40 71.14 45 34 8.6 
Rhode Is 220 223 59. 31 157 152 56. 36 63 71 65.62 
werpent 93 77 48. 97 67 51 51. 60 26 26 au 
Region “4 
— _ 2,171 2, 136 78. 16 825 841 84. 30 1, 346 1, 295 m0 
ion : 
Delaware.......----..------------------ 51 43 68.11 29 27 62. 45 22 16 7.6 
OE Se 760 682 83. 11 344 317 90. 95 416 365 76.31 
a eaeneaaamanaemmenaant 1, 611 1, 527 69. 48 746 7 72. 73 865 804 66.5 
on : 
District of Columbia_-_---..........---- 93 105 63. 90 45 58 65. 38 48 47 620 
nc canenececcaeeense 348 327 63. 99 162 154 62. 91 186 173 64% 
Se 368 272 42. 03 155 95 52.72 213 177 4% 
Ce tie nomicitinanwmbanimen 329 301 45. 35 160 124 7.73 169 17 a8 
ae een 199 177 67. 42 75 68 78. 98 124 109 00.0 
Region V: 
0 EE ne 226 216 57.01 99 91 60. 35 127 125 “8 
EA LE ES 702 667 69. 28 240 253 74. 59 462 414 6.0 
EEE peer ee 1,110 1, 023 72. 01 515 485 75. 29 595 538 60.06 
Region VI: 
Ee 1, 260 1,170 72. 47 497 | 476 77.7 7 604 ae 
| a ae 551 529 56. 33 191 200 65. 89 360 329 50.9 
i kchacicensckeansccckes= 400 397 65. 69 184 183 72.02 216 214 02 
Region VII: 
en a ckecahcvcaniesasecen 246 211 40. 96 7 54 42.95 172 157 07 
Tian minwe-cbnaiabamewmcuin 204 142 41.77 70 53 51. 58 134 89 5.8 
——- Riacidect dsivipiaie tasebvtnis Silty iotinas 332 271 45. 36 123 83 | 41.34 209 188 47.4 
Mississippi. - - EE ELSE ERE: 161 119 32. 69 83 49 | 28. 81 78 70 35.41 
a 188 178 36. 13 78 75 42.12 110 103 LT 
i nsrsntnenecineccacenewcs 308 271 42.12 168 121 32. 69 140 150 4.7 
Region VIII: 
ae 295 244 56. 61 174 2% 51. 40 121 117 62.2 
inca nagsnucamecsscwes 404 317 58. 93 27 211 52. 99 125 106 70.% 
ee iiiadienacwonsiornn : 102 85 66. 7 47 36 66. 57 55 49 66.7 
aE 35 29 51. 23 18 17 40. 52 17 12 66.4) 
aa ess 40 33 59. 81 15 7 48. 02 25 26 62.8 
Region [X: 
RE letirine cc caencikewenenaa 117 97 51.23 33 33 7.61 s4 64 47.4 
eae 156 137 61. 27 74 60 72. 65 82 77 52.4 
 ainiicemnnncne 363 387 67. 91 150 165 76. 58 213 222 61.8 
|; oo eae 116 121 63. 44 41 38 66. 65 75 83 6Lw 
ion X: 
EE ee 7 228 40. 42 129 73 39. 15 128 155 41.0 
ik Dieccnceesccnseanen’ 59 15 40. 98 43 5 51. 95 16 10 35.8 
er oc cwansanaed 497 468 49. 90 147 149 58. 22 350 319 46.0 
Region XI: 
EE 5 65 43 48.11 14 15 57. 32 51 28 “a0 
Eee 111 108 61.7 47 48 75. 76 64 60 0.8 
EE 51 49 48. 49 24 23 32. 65 27 26 62.81 
en cms cnecie 60 69 62. 47 18 22 66. 58 42 47 60.8 
Utah 72 53 62. 63 33 21 81. 52 39 32 0.2 
Wyoming.._.- 29 16 59. 95 13 7 42. 65 16 9 7.4 
on XII: 
EE 1, 413 1, 276 57. 93 752 686 51.77 661 590 65.10 
EE ae 18 18 66. 69 7 - 69.14 ll 10 4.7 
i cca cocwtnbowscenses 194 181 54. 46 116 106 52. 48 78 75 87.2 
eo cinicinbaninbinenensanion 311 264 59. 43 149 125 61.81 162 139 57.3 
Territories: 
epi titrndeddentswaebacemaanheae 12 6 60. 39 4 1 41. 22 8 5 4.3 
le Mt nmian sna pintndiemints wine 22 21 72. 61 9 11 | 85, 22 13 10 58.74 
SEES aa eae a 22 17 61. 08 4 3 69. 33 | 18 | 14 59.8 











1 All claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting 
to 344 percent of total taxable wages. This is the only type of claim payable 
before Jan. 1, 1942. 





1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 
+ Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Administrative Division. 
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in the level of employment during 1938. Although 
indexes of employment? started to move upward 
in June, the increases were not immediately re- 
flected in the number of claims received, probably 
because of the time lag which frequently occurs 
between the wage earner’s death or his attain- 
ment of age 65 and the date of filing a claim. 

Of the cumulative total of 265,084 claims 
received by November 30, 1938, 250,782, or 
94.6 percent, had been certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for payment. During November 
16,699 claims were certified, 4.7 percent less than 
in the preceding month. 


| 
1U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, index of factory employment. 
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The average lump-sum payment certified in 
November was $64.36, an increase of 4.1 percent 
over the average for October. The average 
amount certified during November to wage earners 
who had attained age 65—$67.43—was, for the 
eleventh consecutive month, higher than the 
average amount certified to the heirs or repre- 
sentatives of the estates of deceased wage earners. 
The latter type of payment averaged $61.91 in 
November. The rapid increase of the average 
size of claims payments may be strikingly illus- 
trated by comparing the average of $27.76 for 
November 1937 with the average of $64.36 for 
November 1938. 
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FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS + DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


————— = 


November was characterized by rapidly in- first 4 months of the year, and an additional $3 
creasing industrial production, particularly in the _million was transferred during November. The 
heavy industries. Steel-ingot and automobile amount transferred in November was the same 4s 
production showed noticeable gains over October, that transferred during October but was some. 
and both industries were operating at the highest | what below the amount of the monthly transfex | 
rates since the autumn of 1937. Employment made during the first quarter of the present fiscal 
indicators reflected this improvement, the Federal year. The entire $32 million was invested jp 
Reserve Board index of factory employment,  3-percent special Treasury notes, thus increasing 
adjusted for seasonal variations, advancing from __ total investment holdings of the reserve account 
87.5 in October to 90.1 in November. There is to $830.3 million at the end of November. The 
always a lag between economic change and social other type of asset of the reserve account—the 
security financial operations, but, since the im- funds held to the credit of the disbursing officer 
provement in business has been under way for for benefit payments—declined during the month 
several months, the financial series are likely soon _ to about $2.4 million. 
to reflect the gains that have been made. Lump-sum payments to beneficiaries under the 
old-age insurance program during Novembe 
exceeded $1 million for the second time since the 

The status of the old-age reserve account by inception of the program. These payments wer) | 
months from January 1937 through November however, 4.7 percent below similar payments made} | 
1938 is shown in table 1. Of the $473 million during October. | 
which, on July 1, had been made available for Because of its general similarity to the old-age} — 
transfer to the account during the current fiscal reserve account, recent data on operations in| | 
year, $141 million had been transferred during the connection with the railroad retirement account 


Old-Age Reserve Account 


Table 1.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by months, January 1937-November 1938 






































Transfers 3-percent Deposits with Cash with 
Appropriation from a: Interest re- : 
ppro- special Treas-| disbursing Benefit pay- | disbursing 
Year and month we priation to = ac- | “ury notes |officerforbene-| ments | officer atend 
account acquired fit payments of month 

1937 | 
Ti iahickwnnnchbsn knetsnanereehant $265, 000,000.00 | $45,000,000 |._.__. ...| $45, 000, 000 $0. 00 $0. 00 $0.0 

eta in cine Cacewbenscomenunenuede 220, 000, 000. 00 | 45, 000, 000 100, 000. 00 . 00 100, 000,00 
ia RS A Ce 174, 900,000.00 } 45,000, 000 |. 45, 000, 000 .00 00 100,008 f 
| RS Th eens 45, 000, 000 .00 229.7 90,702 | 

Cited cnismenw neem asarenseses ion 84, 900, 000. 00 45,000, 000 |.____- mE 45, 000, 000 . 00 7, 065. 20 92, 706.01 
OR 39, 900, 000.00 | 39, 900, 000 | # $2, 261,810.97 | 42, 100, 000 00 | 19, 674. 36 73,006 | | 
SE ee eee 500, 000, 000. 00 42, 000, 000 (3) 41,000,000 | 41,061, 810.97 46, 357. 05 1, 088, 484.97 
SE .| 458, 000, 000. 00 CO 41, 000, 000 00 108, 080, 84 980, 403.73 : 
ie tien ntinednminiinkbaiawsmmnedons 417, 000, 000. 00 SO | 41, 000, 000 00 99, 472. 23 880, 931.9 } 
ee ici niciammeedunihne-e 376, 000, 000. 00 41, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 . 00 169, 348. 62 711, 82.8 
ee hat ies ie aeaeanshemkenaen 335, 000, 000. 00 Se 41, 000, 000 00 263, 972. 69 447, 610.9 
ne * 294, 000, 000. 00 | 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 302, 274.87 | 2, 145, 335.8 
1938 | 

Een 41, 000, 000 | - ‘ 41, 000, 000 00 581,004.99 | 1, 564, 330.8 
February.......-..-------.---------------------|  210,000,000.00 | 41,000,000 bana 41, 000, 000 .00 | 602, 215. 64 962, 114. 
ein abaddaandcdgtabeccenescpnbieis 169, 000, 000.00 | 43, 000, 000 pais 41,000,000 | 2,000,000.00 | 736,132.95 | 2, 225,981 
eae eon cd reautonsecasecne onicd 126, 000, 000. 00 10, 800, 000 |. nck 10, 800, 000 3 —23. 35 841, 022.47 | 1, 384, 985.0 : 
a ean de winddsawonieneie 115, 200, 023. 35 S  )l eee 0 | 22,199,921. 36 823, 297.05 | 2,761, 9602 
a, teen eanceaccmewabiees 113, 000, 101. 99 0 15, 412, 232. 89 15, 400, 000 1 — 56. 56 830, 883. 47 1, 930, 620.2 
do cauiecmtacdeaeetnnetin 473, 012, 391. 44 oe 38, 000, 000 3 —134. 05 779, 513. 08 1, 150, 973.07 
EE 435, 012, 525. 49 J | Se 33, 000,000 | 3 4,990, 733. 27 826, 495. 23 5, 324, 211.1 ' 
Nel a ininmnnnbensccesstad 397, 012, 792. 22 | 3 =e 33, 000, 000 3 —546.86 | 853, 254.97 | 4,470, 4003 1 
a Senninmedaiel 364, 013, 339. 08 | RTT 32, 000, 000 3 —81.65 | 1,073,917.60 | 3,396, 4100 1 
ES 332, 013, 420. 32, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 3 —215. 23 | 1,023, 045, 32 2, 373, 149.4 1 
Cumulative to Nov. 30.............------ 300, 013, 635.96 | 825,000,000 | 17, 674,043.86 | 830, 300,000 12, 360, 407. 90 | 9, 987,258.42 | 2,373, 140.8 
1 On the books of the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred 0 ( 
Department. $265 million was appropriated to the old-age reserve account the disbursing officer. ; { 
for the fiscal year 1936-37, $500 million for the fiscal year 1937-38, and $360 3 Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been deducted ( 
million for the fiscal year 1938-39. See footnote 3 below for explanation of and transferred to the appropriations. ( 
ee =, earned during the first 6 months was held as an Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statement I 
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are summarized here. 


account. 


This account has been 
set up under the Railroad Retirement Act, and 
claims under the act are paid from funds in this 
The appropriations to the account have 
thus far amounted to $264.8 million, as compared 


for benefits. 


with taxes of $203.7 million collected under the 


act from carriers and their employees. 
end of November a total of $217.4 million had 
been transferred from the appropriation to the 


retirement account. At the same time the in- 


By the 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Table 2 shows the status of the unemployment 
trust fund as of November 30, 1938. Total re- 
ceipts of the fund during November, which con- 


Table 2.—Status of the unemployment trust fund as of Nov. 30, 1938 


vested portion of the account amounted to $74.2 
million in 3-percent special Treasury notes. The 
amounts transferred and not invested have been 
held in cash and used for paying approved claims 
































Contri- Fiscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 
— 
first col- 
State —_—‘[lectible| Balance as of Contributions} Interest | Withdraw- 
on pay , Contributions Interest Withdraw-| Balance as of deposited credited | als July 1-} Balance as of 
rolls deposited credited als 4 June 30, 1988 | July 1-Nov. |July1-Nov.| Nov. 30, | Nov. 30, 1938 
for \— 30, 1938 , 1938 # 1938 
Se ee $313,602,561.52 |$748,813,895.53 |$15,172,022.11 |$195,720,000 |$881,868,479.16 |$370,352,915.06 |$5,712,635.87 |$192,515,000 |$1,065,419,030. 09 
Alabama... .....- 1936 4,911, 753.12 | 6,627, 909. 79 184, 428.43 | 4,250,000 | 7, 474,001.34} 3, 616, 834. 81 43, 579.45 | 3, 850, 000 7, 284, 505. 60 
Aes. ........-. ” iB reenter , 958, 23 ef] ena? 502, 581. 59 315, 603. 98 oe , See 821, 629, 27 
Arizona........- 1936 930, 784.65 | 1,815, 356, 24 39, 169.71 | 1, 200,000 | 1, 585, 310.60 | 1, 000, 000. 00 10, 370. 67 750, 000 1, 845, 681. 27 
Arkansas.......- ge Sener 3, 575, 206. 47 P| Seo 3, 615, 756.61 | 1, 450,180.60 | 25,062.79 |.........._. 5, 100, 000. 00 
California... ___ 1936 | 27, 969, 344. 34 | 63, 495, 000.00 | 1, 470,081.18 | 12, 200,000 | 80, 674, 425.52 | 36, 3L9, 628.64 | 536,861.63 | 11,520,000 | 106, 000, 915. 79 
Colorado....___- 1936 2, 309, 943.41 | 4,035, 587. 42 | | Sees 6, 455, 023.55 | 2, 345, 401. 56 tt | Ras 8, 844, 236. 01 
Connecticut.....| 1936 8, 446, 814. 60 | 12, 153, 000. 00 308, 356.68 | 8, 250,000 | 12, 658,171.28 | 7,325, 000. 00 , 490.37 | 3, 750, 000 16, 312, 661. 65 
RR act 2O0C Unccucccascwien 2, 801, 683. 16 | f meas 2, 823, 400.15 | 1, 018, 631. 31 10, 998: 06 1......2220- 3, 861, 358, 40 
District of Co- 
lumbia_...... 1936 3, 528,047.77 | 5, 177, 939. 64 141, 647. 08 825,000 | 8, 022, 634.49 | 2, 581, 395. 84 53, 070. 41 725, 000 9, 932, 100. 74 
RS ee earore 6, 995, 820. 77 2 ee 7, 053, 527.95 | 2,490,000.00 | 47,944.26 |............ 9, 591, 472. 21 
Georgia... ....- nee 10, 767, 192. 82 | | ee 10, 859, 097.99 | 3, 250, 000. 00 - 5 1 | ee 14, 182, 220. 24 
Hawaii. see 2, 148, 537. 76 5 3 Saeeeeaee 2, 164, 616. 04 859, 599. 96 2) ee 3, 039, 117. 38 
I cccwen 1936 904, 010. 47 596, 933. YS) RS 2, 545, 096. 86 971, 604. 13 17, 304. 92 300, 000 3, 234, 005. 91 
Iilinois........- i Ener 84, 314, 013. 81 604, 443. $4 |...........- 84, 778, 436. 35 | 31, 300,000.00 | 583, 947.48 |.-........_- 116, 662, 383. 83 
Indiana.....___- 1936 | 14,058, 462.89 | 15, 135, 803. 50 544, 966.71 | 2, 500,000 | 27, 239,223.10 | 8, 651,394.54 | 155, 993.38 | 13,200,000 } 22, 846, 611. 02 
aia 1936 2, 756, 610.16 | 7, 000, 000. 00 tT ef eee 9, 919, 722.75 | 2, 900, 000. 00 63, 780.12 | 2, 250, 000 10, 633, 502. 87 
Kansas......__- ME Bere 7, 122, 280. 08 , 4) Renee: 7, 201, 075. 51 | 2,838, 179. 74 ry SRR 10, 088, 953. 98 
Kentucky.......| 1936 2, 510, 459. 81 | 10, 682, 000. 00 , . 4 | Seana 13, 411, 507.80 | 4,850,000.00 | 80,835.64 }.........__- 18, 351, 343. 44 
Louisiana.......| 1936 3, 824, 169.43 | 7,475, 000. 00 176,949.09 | 1,750,000 | 9, 726,118.52 | 3, 775,000.00 64, 553.23 | 2, 100, 000 11, 465, 671. 75 
Maine...........| 1936 1, 860, 889.88 | 3, 050, 000. 00 72, 428.21 | 2,700,000 | 2, 283,318.09 | 1, 875, 000. 00 13, 334.16 | 1, 600, 000 2, 571, 652. 25 
Maryland... _- 1936 3,016, 919.51 | 9, 800, 000. 00 181, 963.59 | 6,300,000 | 6, 698,883.10 | 5,800, 000. 00 46,470.17 | 3,600,000 8, 945, 353. 27 
Massachusetts 1936 | 18, 869, 145.19 | 39, 300,000.00 | 888, 931.07 | 15, 000,000 | 44,058,076. 26 | 18, 900,000.00 | 282, 203.87 | 12,000,400 | 51, 240, 280. 13 
Michigan... .__. 1936 | 13, 131,614.88 | 47, 986,260.15 | 915,648.11 |... 62, 033, 523. 14 | 14,060,914. 22 | 355,003.13 | 40,000,000 | 36, 449, 440. 49 
Minnesota... .__ 1936 4, 729, 730.48 | 11,700, 000.00 | 231, 688.86 | 5,500,000 | 11, 161,419.34 | 6, 650,000.00 | 72,640.96 | 3,000,000 14, 884, 060. 30 
Mississippi... __- 1936 1, 146, 582.13 | 2, 107, 506. 67 53, 114. 26 650,000 | 2, 657, 293.06 | 1, 005, 000. 00 17, 073. 48 850, 000 2, 829, 366. 54 
Missouri. ...___- "Rater: 24, 094, 668. 20 of | Sean 24, 242, 697.56 | 9,000,000.00 | 166,355.74 }............ 33, 409, 053. 30 
Montana Saar: 3, 050, 697. 20 tS | eee 3, 083, 734.41 | 1, 450, 000. 00 Ch | Saas. 4, 555, 443. 97 
Nebraska... .- A) aeRO 4, 801, 135. 90 YE 4, 838, 959.41 | 1,954,000.00 | 33,900.28 J_........... 6, 826, 859. 69 
ST 7 1, 028, 946. 31 | tS |; aeeempienes 1, 041, 030. 87 451, 562.09 2 8 5 Serie, 1, 499, 759. 00 
New Hampshire | 1936 2, 300, 138.55 | 3,054, 871. 43 86, 463.48 | 2,070,000 | 3, 371,473.46 | 1, 115, 058. 45 20, 257. 05 890, 000 3, 616, 788. 96 
New Jersey... _. 1936 | 16,635, 414.88 | 27, 176, 000. 00 722, 631. 06 |............ 44, 533, 936. 20, 548, 000.00 | 306,875.29 }............ 65, 388, 812. 12 
New Mexico....} 1936 654, 159. 04 975, 000. 00 ; > % 3 eer, 1, 657, 860. 92 750, 000. 00 rt”) g Seeman 2, 419, 641. 09 
New York... _. 1936 | 56, 663, 174. 64 | 90, 800, 000. GO | 2, 184, 506.42 | 50,000,000 | 99, 647, 681.06 | 61,920, 000.00 | 674,707.19 | 34,000,000 | 128, 242, 388. 25 
North Carolina.| 1936 5, 552, 855.72 | 8, 255, 000. 00 206, 067.64 | 5,575,000 | 8, 438,923.36 | 5,176,000.00 | 45,970.01 | 3, 550,000 10, 110, 898. 37 
North Dakota...| 1937 |............... 1, 263, 116. 11 ; 5 2" | Rtas 1, 276, 251. 75 450, 141. 73 ¢ S] Semone 1, 735, 000. 00 
| aa 1936 | 17, 119,822.46 | 52, 102, 364.27 | 1, 173,458.70 |_.......___. 70, 395, 645. 43 | 25,043, 245.81 | 463, 122.80 }.........._. 95, 902, 014. 04 
Oklahoma.......| 1936 3, 527, 980.14 | 6,080, 000. 00 (eS | eee 9, 764, 591.86 | 2, 670, 000. 00 S| are 12, 499, 351. 77 
Oregon.......__- 1936 3, 351, 296.64 | 5, 184, 881. 46 119, 389.84 | 4,000,000 | 4,655, 567.94 | 2, 665, 879. 11 29, 052.20 | 1, 650, 600 5, 700, 499. 25 
Pennsylvania...| 1936 | 38,004, 190.67 | 65, 522,000.00 | 1, 527, 735.83 | 38, 500,000 | 66, 553, 926.50 | 32, 063,000.00 | 387,331.77 | 32,000,000 | 67, 004, 258. 27 
hode Island...| 1936 | 4, 505,597.43 | 7,207,179. 25 155, 046.86 | 6,800,000 | 5, 067,823.54 | 3, 447, 459.15 31, 342.53 | 2, 550, 000 5, 996, 625. 22 
South Carolina._| 1936 2, 517, 695.89 | 3, 525, 000. 00 | > 8 | er 6, 145, 796.97 | 1, 800, 000. 00 40, 303. 76 600, 000 7, 386, 100. 73 
South Dakota._.| 1936 473, 367. 73 870, 000. 00 tt | eae 1, 367, 040. 50 540, 000. 00 <3) Ss, 1, 916, 671. 62 
ennessee._____ 1936 3, 818,051.16 | 6, 620, 000. 00 158, 400.99 | 3,500,000 | 7,096,452.15 | 3, 360,000.00 | 43,230.05 | 2, 500,000 7, 999, 682. 20 
"Sa 1936 | 10, 658, 749.45 | 18,810,C00.00 | 462,744.10 | 4, 200,000 | 25, 731,493.55 | 8, 980,000.00 | 168,097.70 | 4,600,000 } 30,279, 501. 25 
itbescasne. 1936 | 1,122,507.42 | 2, 190,000.00 48,291.01 | 1,725,000} 1,635, 888.43 | 1, 260,000.00 | 10, 965. 04 655, 000 2, 251, 853. 47 
Vermont... ___ 1936 660, 644.80 | 1, 273, 729. 43 29, 270. 81 575,000 | 1, 388, 645. 04 585, 006. 84 9, 088. 96 225, 000 1, 757, 830. 84 
Virginia... 1936 | 4,321,153.45 | 7,475,000. 00 183, 336.92 | 2,950,000 | 9,029, 490.37 | 4, 150, 000. 00 56, 469.40 | 2, 400, 000 10, 835, 959. 77 
Washington... _- a Rciatndaenessiza! 12, 975,602.61 | 134,744.43 |... 13, 110, 347.04 | 3,950,000.00 | 88, 356.53 J... 17, 148, 703. 57 
West Virginia__.| 1936 3, 612, 222. 38 | 10, 078, 000. 00 176,815.21 | 8,600,000 | 5, 267,037.59 | 3, 760,000.00 | 28,991.12 | 3, 250, 000 5, 806, 028. 71 
isconsin.......| 1934 | 23, 258,176.35 | 15, 406, 155. 72 709, 282.27 | 6,100,000 | 33, 273,614.34 | 6,410, 102.55 | 210,345.36 | 4,150,000 | 35, 744, 062. 25 
Wyoming... ___- a) Ry ES 1, 632, 467. 75 i Yl ees, 1, 650, 237. 29 705, 000. 00 pkg RE 2, 366, 632. 05 

















Ca Contributions payable under State unemployment compensation laws. 
-ontributions from employers are collectible in all States; in addition, the 
naire employee contributions on wages earned: Alabama, 
y, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island. 


States 


Cugrring 
a, 


Californ 


me 


Kentu 


(Employee contributions 
Period July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939.) 


in Massachusetts have been suspended for the 


Bulletin, January 1939 
120019—839——_5 


Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 


? Represents withdrawals since Jan. 1, 1938, except in the case of Wisconsin, 
which had withdrawn $2,250,000 previous to that date. 
3 Interest is credited at the end of each quarter of the fiscal year. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the U.S. Treasury Department, 
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sisted exclusively of deposits by States, amounted 
to $127.5 million. The special 2%-percent cer- 
tificates of indebtedness held by the Treasury for 
the account of the unemployment trust fund in- 
creased $96 million during the month—the largest 
monthly increase in these holdings since the fund 
was established. This large increase caused total 
holdings of Government obligations by the trust 
fund to rise to $1,032 million on November 30, 
the first time that they have exceeded $1 billion. 


Table 3.—Operations in connection with the unem- 
ployment trust fund, by months, 1938 


[In millions of dollars] 























Contri- : Balance 

Interest | With Invest- 

Month Fanon A credited '| drawals oe ments 
a ncmncpimitniatn _ aes $34.4 $657.7 $24 
February...........--.- | eee 10.3 741.3 85 
ET 41 $4.4 33.6 753. 4 10 
mag Rilaibtneinuisaienacn _ | Ee 40.8 754.9 -3 
a eae | ae 41.2 838. 2 85 
I eiclcicacnscnesisiennnccomne 73 5.0 34.3 881.9 46 
ati iinisdecineinaten >) = 43.8 880.5 0 
a _ =a 48.8 959. 0 82 
September. ........... 34 5.7 35.9 962. 4 —4 
a |, = 40.9 961.0 -i4 
November. -.........-- | 23.1) 1,065.4 96 





1 Interest is credited at the end of each quarter of the fiscal year. 


In addition to the invested portion, about $22.8 
million was held in the disbursing account of the 
Treasury at the end of November to meet current 
withdrawals. The November withdrawals—$23.1 
million—were the lowest for any month since 
February. 

Unemployment benefits, unlike old-age benefits, 
are being paid currently on a large scale. The 
month-to-month changes which have already oc- 
curred in the unemployment trust fund are, there- 
fore, of considerable interest. Since States cannot 
withdraw from the fund any amount in excess of 
that held to their accounts, each State is interested 
primarily in its own balance and the changes that 
occur in that balance. There are, however, many 
students of finance to whom the changes in the 
national fund are of interest. Table 3 summarizes, 
by months, the different items shown in table 2 
and the investment operations in connection with 
the fund. 

Increases in the unemployment trust fund oc- 
curred during 8 of the first 11 months of the present 
calendar year. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that only 29 States were making benefit 
payments at the end of November and that, of this 
number, 4 States had started to pay benefits some 
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time after June 1938. The monthly fluctuations 
in the amount of contributions deposited reflect 
the fact that a number of States require contriby. 
tions to be paid on a quarterly rather than g 
monthly basis. 

This variation in the amount of State deposits 
is brought out in the following tabulation which 
shows, for each month of 1938, the number of 
States whose balances in the unemployment trust 
fund were less than in the preceding month because 
withdrawals for benefit payments exceeded cop. 
tributions deposited in the fund: 


Month Nae! 
TT EE ee 10 
RT EM ee 6 
WI ono sn nds bekiontwunudwee hese 15 
EE Er ee 16 
Ee 7 
PE iitiinnsstcctaneigune dd naan 17 
ee ee eee 16 
a er ee 6 
NN inn <:wninaisinwnccenn newer bua 14 
CERES Wknchenndicwnnshnnen Gabel 12 
ne ea oe l 


The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Aet 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain, 
in the unemployment trust fund established under 
the Social Security Act, a separate account to be 
known as the railroad unemployment insurance 
account. As soon as deposits are made in this 
account, they will be reported in this section of 
the Bulletin. 


Social Security Issues and Total Governmental 
Debt 


The relatively large acquisitions of Government 
obligations by the old-age reserve account and 
the unemployment trust fund during recent 
months indicate the important relationship exist 
ing between social security financial operations 
and the changes in public debt. Table 4 presents 
detailed monthly figures on Federal appropriations 
and expenditures and on the fiscal operations 
related to social security financing. The two 
social security reserves during the fiscal year 
1937-38 acquired Government obligations amount 
ing to $955 million; during the same fiscal year the 
total public debt increased only $740 million. 
Thus it may be seen that the public debt, exclw- 
sive of the two social security funds, decreased 
$215 million during the fiscal year. 


Social Security 
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During the first 5 months of the current fiscal 
year—through November 30—the two social 
security reserves acquired Government obliga- 
tions totaling $328 million; during the same period 
the total public debt increased $1,438 million. 
Securities outstanding, exclusive of social security 
issues, have, therefore, increased $1,110 million 
during the 5-month period. A considerable part 
of this large increase, as may be seen from the 
table, has been reflected in a rise during the 5- 
month period of nearly $232 million in the general 
fund of the Treasury. 

In view of the fact that the Government obliga- 
tions acquired by the social security funds are in- 
cluded as a part of the total Federal debt, such 
acquisitions by themselves cannot be expected to 
change the total public debt. These acquisitions 


will, however, over a period of time substitute new 
creditors for old. In fact, the role of the reserves 
will be to lessen the amount of securities which 
otherwise would be held or acquired by creditors 
other than these two reserve funds. 

In the June Bulletin it was pointed out that 
there are, in addition to the old-age reserve ac- 
count and unemployment trust fund, a number of 
other governmental trust funds and also certain 
governmental corporations and agencies which 
from time to time acquire for investment purposes 
securities issued or guaranteed by the United 
States Government. Table 5 shows the volume 
of these holdings as of the end of October 1938. 
The securities so held represented about 13 per- 
cent of the total interest-bearing public debt at 
that time, the guaranteed securities about 6.5 


Table 4.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total governmental receipts, expendi- 
tures, and debt for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1936, June 30, 1937, and June 30, 1938, and by months, Octo- 


ber 1937-November 1938 


{In millions of dollars} 





Receipts of the Fed- | Expenditures? of the Federal 








Amount of and changes in publie debt 
























































eral Government Government a 
Amount of public debt ee Se or (—) 
Excess * 
Social Soca Sol Gee ial securi Social securit 
; ocial Secu- ceipts | e Social security y 
Fiscal Lae and Taxes rity Act (+) or | fund issues for— issues for— 
=n under expend-| bal- Exclu- Exclu- 
Total — | an a rT an itures | ance = - = 
*| Socia rants| Trans-| / (—) socia soc 
« - Secu- | other Total to fers to | other Total secu- Old- |Unem- Total secu- Old- Unem- 
on rity States | old- rity | age | ploy- rity | ‘age | ploy- 
Act! and ad-| age issues lreserve ee t 
minis- |reserve orm 
trative) ac- ac- trust ac- trust 
expense] count count | fund count | fund 
Total, 1935-36__| $4, 116]___..._] $4, 116] $8,666] $28). $8, 638] —$4, 550] +$840| $33, 779] $33, 760]... _- $19] +$5, 078] +$5, 059]... +$19 
Total, 1936-37..| 5,294] $252] 5,042] 8,442] 183] $285 7,904] —3, 149] —128| 36,425] 35,846] $267] 312) +2, 646] +2,086] +$267] +293 
Total, 1937-38..| 6,242} 604] 5,638] 7.626)  201| | 387/  4,948] —1,384| —338| 37,165] 35,631] 662] 872} +740] —215 +560 
333 52 231 606 40 41 525 —273| —184| 36,956) 36,029 431 496) +81 +2 +41 +38 
327 36 291 494 31 41 422 —167 —68} 37,004) 36,043 472 574 +138 +19 +41 +78 
866 69 796 678 13 43 622 +188} +365) 37,279) 36,141 513 625) +185 +93 +41 +651 
335 57 278 533 45 41 447 —198 —23| 37,453} 36, 250 554 649} +174 +109} +41 +24 
349 80 269 515 18 41 456 —166 +-25| 37,633] 36, 304 595 734, +180 +54, +41 +85 
959 3 956) 748 9 43 696 +211} +166] 37,556) 36,176 636 744 -77 —128; +41 +10 
273 33 240 642 32 ll 599 —369} —451} 37,510} 36,122 647 741 —46 —54 +11 -3 
37 105 270 568 22 2 544 —193} —122] 37,422) 35,949 647 826 —88 —173 0 +85 
774 5 769 930 24 0 906 —156| —351] 37,165) 35, 631 662 872 —257 —318 +1 +46 




















cS 2, 223 277; 1,946) 3,642 159 173) 3,310) —1,419) +232) 38,603) 36,741 830} 1,032} +1, 438) +1,110} +168) +160 
311 31 280 762 40 38 684, —451) —100) 37,191) 35,619 700 872 +26 —12| +38 0 
487 106 381 683 32 38 613} —196) +144] 37,593) 35, 906 733 954; +402) +287) +33) +82 
711 3 708 751 10 33 708 —40| +719} 38,393) 36, 677 766 950} +800) +771) +33 —4 
332 34 298 769 49 32 688} —437) —409) 38,423) 36, 689 798 936 +30 +12] +32) -—14 
382 103 279 677 28 32 617; —295) —122| 38,603) 36,741 830} 1,032} +180 +52) + +96 


















































' Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and LX of the Social Security Act. 
These data are from the Daily Treasury Statements and therefore are differ- 
ént from the tax collections in table 6 which are based on warrants covered 
by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 

’ Exclusive of public debt retirement. On the basis of ‘‘checks paid,”’ i.e., 
checks cashed and returned to the U.S. Treasury. Expenditures have been 


Bulletin, January 1939 


revised for fiscal years 1935-36, 1936-37, and 1937-38, and for the months 
October 1937 to date to correspond with data in a special Treasury state- 
ment issued in October 1938. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 











Table 5.—Securities held as investments in trust funds 


and in accounts of certain governmental corporations 


and agencies on dates indicated ! 











{In thousands of dollars] 
Government- 
Government 
Fund or agency guaranteed 
securities securities 
As of Oct. 26, 1938 

EA $943, 664 $166, 834 
Unemployment trust — ERE RE | ees 
von IE 
8. Government life eee | ae | 
Sic service retirement and disability fund- -- ESS 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. - - ---- ss (= 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corp-..- 10, 365 102, 887 
Railroad retirement account.................-- | 
Individual Indian trust funds---- 42, 457 71 
Alien Property Custodian fund-- |! EE 
Adjusted service certificate fund | 

Mutual mortgage insurance fund and housing 
Ee |) aaa 
D. C. teachers’ retirement fund *___.__...__... 5, 702 95 
Canal Zone ee and ae hm gyi fund #___ 2 
special deposit account. .............-  ? 
Foreign service ret: Suen end ‘disability fund ld 
Panama Canal Zone funds ?____.___._.._.-.--. 1,850 5 

Comptroller of the Currency employees’ re- 
OS ES 0) ee 

General post fund, Veterans’ Administration_-_ 1, 067 


District of Columbia water fund 
Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund 
Pershing Hall memoria] fund__..............-- 
Longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compen- 

















eR aS aa aT 116 10 
National Institute of Health gift fund......._- ee 
National Park trust fund ?__.................. 7 aaa 

D. C. workmen’s compensation fund ?__....__- _ | 
Ainsworth Library fund, Walter Reed General - 
te i datenmtiacae 

EL ee ee 4, 519, 607 269, 902 

As of Oct. 31, 1938 

Damkes for cooperatives. ......................- 64, 502 23, 995 
Federal intermediate credit banks__....._..._- 69, 000 5, 000 
OS See «ee 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation.-...-...- | | aes 
Federal home loan banks_.__.-...........-.-.-- 30, 616 8, 463 
Production credit corporations. -.............- 14, 238 5, 371 
Production credit associations. ...............- 5, 618 7, 212 
Joint stock land banks ¢....................... 2, 055 6, 897 
Inland Waterways Corporation ¢___........__- of ae aa 
7a Owners’ Loan Corporation.._.........- | Saree 

U.S. ne Selaeny SPE eae | See 

U. 8. Spruce Production Corporation. ........ __ } eee 

EE ee a ee ee 300, 721 56, 938 
ES ea 4, 820, 328 326, 840 











4§All trust funds may be invested in Government and Government-guar- 
anteed securities, and certain funds may be invested also in additional secu- 


rities as indicated. 


2 May be invested in Federal farm-loan bonds. 


3 No limitations upon investments. 
4 As of Aug. 31, 1938. 


Source: U.S. Treasury Department press release. Nov. 30, 1938, 


percent of the total guaranteed obligations out- 


standing. 


Receipts 


In the first three columns of table 4 may be seen 
the ratio of tax collections under the Social 
Security Act to total receipts of the Federal 


Government. 


During the first 5 months of this 


fiscal year, social security taxes represented 12.5 


percent of total Federal receipts. 


Table 6 shows 


collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social 
Security Act by the internal revenue collection 
districts in which collections were received. 
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During November $95.8 million in taxes wy 
received under title VIII. This sum includy 
receipts from both the excise tax on employey 
and the income tax on employees. The rate noy 
prevailing for each type of tax is 1 percent, 4 
considerable portion of the receipts under this 
title during November represents taxes pai 
with respect to employment during the thin 
quarter of the calendar year 1938. Taxes cove. 
ing the third quarter were due and payable dy. 
ing October, but a large part of the returns ay 
mailed late in the month and therefore appear jy 
the accounting figures for November. The sam 
situation prevailed with respect to collectioy 
during May and August of this year. Receipy 
under title VIII in November were about % 
million less than such receipts in August an 
were about $1 million less than receipts in May, 

With respect to taxes under title VIII, the By. 
reau of Internal Revenue has recently ruled 
specific cases as follows: 

A trust created under a will is the employer of 
persons engaged by the trustee to operate the trust 
property; “home demonstration agents” engaged 
in selling products are not employees of the com- 
pany manufacturing such products;? instructor 
and their substitutes engaged in conducting classes 
at a college of law are employees of that colleg 
within the meaning of the act;* the president and 





sole stockholder (except for qualifying shares) of | 


a corporation is an employee of that corpom 
tion;* and services performed by individuak 
known as “corporation inspectors’? who ar 
appointed by the mayor of a city to inspect co 
struction work of utility companies are engaged 
in excepted employment.* A ruling was als 
issued recently that services performed by em 
ployees of a company engaged in growing tomate 


plants in greenhouses owned by that company | 


constitute “agricultural labor’ within the mean 
ing of title VIII of the Social Security Act.‘ 

The following rules have also been promt 
gated by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
for determining whether services constitute “cas 
ual labor” as used in title VIII of the act: 


Rug A. The term “casual labor’ means all service 


1 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-48, 8. 8. " 


T’. 343. 
1 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-49, 8. S. T. 344. 
3 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-46, 8. 8S. T. 341. 
4 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-44, 8. 8. T. 338. 
§ Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-44, 8. 8. T. 339. 
¢ Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-46, 8. S. T. 342. 
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S Wa; performed by an employee for his employer during a days during such period (irrespective of the duration of 
Cludes period of 1 calendar month or any 2 consecutive calendar performance on any such day, and whether or not such 
lo months if such service is performed on not more than 10 days are consecutive), the term ‘‘casual labor” does not 
yen calendar days, whether or not such days are consecutive. include any of such service; and, whether or not it promotes 
© Noy Such service does not constitute “employment,” and is or advances the employer’s trade or business, all of such 
it. 4 pot taxable under Title VIII, provided it does not promote service of the employee, including that performed on the 
t this} or advance the employer’s trade or business. If the employee first 10 days, constitutes “employment,” and is taxable 
Daid performs service for the employer on 11 or more calendar under Title VIII. 
third 
COver| Table 6.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act, by internal revenue collection 
@ dur. districts, fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, and cumulative to Nov. 30, 1938} 
nS are {In thousands of dollars] 
ear in Collections in the fiscal year Collections in the fiscal year Cumulative collections to Nov. 
Same 1937-38 1938-39 to Nov. 30, 1938 30, 1938 
Ctions Internal revenue collection districts in— ees. tes i dee reek otal 
; 0 t ; otal, titles otal, tit: 
ut % 
t and EAs rtdecksanecneedusiadinte $600, 678.0 | $510, 550.6 | $90, 127.3 | $275,872.5 | $254, 968.6 | $20, 903.9 $1,132,721.7 | $963,860.6 | $168,871.1 
Myy, tlh ccattchcnusessioolinbcnienaee 4, 149.9 3, 646. 6 503. 3 1, 883. 4 1, 784. 1 99.4 7,681.4 | 6,850.9 830.5 
e B el aiiditcn etnias duinaiet i tiacbighiadiasal 988. 4 898. 6 89.9 439. 6 431.7 7.9 1, 840.8 1, 697.1 143.7 
se nustassenbanl 1, 669. 2 1, 373.3 295.9 715. 5 701.8 13.7 3,270.2} 2,583.9 686. 4 
ed 9 California (2 districts)... isnenhaduleeshhaiel 34,706.8 | 30,970.5 3, 736. 3 17, 591.6 17, 004. 8 586.8 | 65,608.4 |  59,398.3 6, 210. 1 
NF © Colorado........ saaedchakhantsanapianevannae’ 3, 505. 1 3, 137.5 367.6 1, 626.3 1, 551.8 74.4 6, 415. 2 5, 798. 2 617.0 
Is 11, 456. 5 10, 019. 2 1, 437.3 5,177.9 4, 927.2 250.7} 21,431.81] 19,049.5 382.3 
Delaware. ..---- ltebinnxtiiesdibbiakiemaaaee 3, 407. 9 2, 840.3 567. 6 1, 538.3 1, 356. 1 182. 2 6, 545.0 5, 326. 2 1, 218.8 
rer off Florida.......--..-------------2-------+-+ 4, 027.9 3, 288.3 739. 6 1, 776.8 1, 720.0 56.8 8, 165.6 6, 406. 2 1, 759. 4 
y Georgia..........-..--..-.....--------------| 8,937.9] 4,674.3] 1,2686| 2815.5] 2530.0 285.5] 121827] 9,179.5 3, 003. 3 
 trust{ Hawaii--.--------------.-.-----. 1, 203. 1 973.6 229. 5 583.7 571.8 11.9 2, 489. 1 1, 926.6 562. 4 
aged tnt ipnditinninatetmidiicananwisitl 1, 063. 1 964. 2 98.9 491.4 487.9 3.5 1, 946.0 1, 792.6 153. 4 
g TIN iiiancnancvcocescscucasis 61,001.8 |  47,840.0 13,161.8 |  26,009.7]  23,939.7 2,070.1} 119,306.2] 90, 755.9 28, 550. 3 
com} Indiana.......-..-----.-...-..-2...- 10, 020. 9 8, 927. 1 1, 093. 8 4, 757.9 4, 603. 3 154. 6 18, 930. 7 17, 163.0 1, 767.7 
Towa.......- - 5, 009. 3 4, 510.9 498. 4 2, 505. 7 2, 445. 4 60.3 9, 469. 4 8, 601. 2 868. 3 
uctom | Kansas....--------.------------ 3, 192. 1 2, 430. 0 762. 1 1, 395. 7 1, 275. 5 120.3 6, 328.3 4, 638. 3 1, 689. 9 
Kentucky. ......- ‘ 4, 573.3 3, 884.3 689.1 2, 099. 7 1, 941.8 157.9 8, 495. 3 7, 275.3 1, 220.0 
Jagges | ‘Louisiana...............-.-...-..----------- 4, 152. 1 3, 687. 6 464. 5 2, 050. 5 1, 995.0 55.5 7, 794. 4 7, 049.0 745.4 
Di iitswrecwetsanccowscasdescenecnnsese= 2, 342.0 2, 099. 2 242.8 1, 132. 5 1, 103. 9 28. 6 4, 364. 3 3, 988. 8 375.5 
oll Maryland (including District of Columbia). 10, 357. 1 8, 813. 3 1, 543.8 5, 059. 6 4, 720. 6 339.0 19, 587.4 16, 955. 7 2, 631.7 
ege cc a TY 22, 882. 8 3, 161.6 12, 105. 1 11, 505. 1 600. 0 49, 068. 7 43, 743.5 5, 325.3 
ee tile... 36,955.6| 33,023.0}  3,9327] 14,193.0] 13,0203] 11727] 65,2631] 58,3958 6, 867. 2 
es) of | Minnesota....-......... 8, 999. 5 7,615.7 1, 383. 8 4, 258. 6 4, 083. 8 174.8 16, 960.6 | 14, 489.1 2, 471.5 
fee icphinniamseteetesceemsonneda 1, 356. 1 1, 233. 2 122.9 653.7 646.3 7.4 2, 489. 2 2, 306. 0 183.3 
rpore- Missouri (2 districts) .........._. 17, 224.0 13, 141.1 4, 082. 9 7,617.9 7, 089. 5 528. 4 34, 245.8 25, 586. 2 8, 659. 6 
DE ibiicbacececcesneses 1, 147.9 953. 2 194. 7 526.9 504.5 22.4 2, 245.3 1, 785. 4 459.9 
iduals EE 3, 185. 2 2, 412, 2 773.0 1, 455. 2 1, 323. 5 131.7 6, 304. 0 4, 591.1 1,712.8 
Nevada......... Sita nikon aeCbenedsmmmebes 697. 6 586. 0 111.5 194. 5 177.7 16.8 1, 301.8 1, 050. 3 251.5 
> are New Hampshire....-........... 1, 489. 1 1, 349. 4 139.6 784.0 759. 0 25. 0 2, 904. 4 2, 674. 7 229.7 
New Jersey (2 districts)..................... 20,841.7 | 18, 508. 2 2,333.6 | 10, 161.3 9, 586. 6 574.7] 38,585.4| 34, 569.8 4,015.5 
t con ee hana 591. 5 547.4 44.1 280. 4 277.2 3.3 1, 087. 2 1,021.1 66.1 
gaged New York (6 districts)... ._. ~----------] 136,414.3 | 109,763.0}  26,651.3| 66,100.9| 57,0148 9,086.1 | 258,986.0 | 209, 993.9 48, 992. 1 
Pe eeOnOe................. 6, 599. 4 5, 856. 8 742.6 3, 134. 1 3, 003. 5 130.6 | 12,383.0] 11,1415 1, 241.6 
: also North Dakota. ....._.. 508. 9 445. 6 63.3 264. 2 254.8 9.4 1, 049. 4 866. 9 182.5 
Ohio (4 districts)... 39,975.0]} 35, 265.0 4, 710. 0 16, 981. 0 16, 036. 9 944.1 73, 571.5 | 65, 664.0 7, 907.5 
7 ell ea ai oisttaattebccdaraal 5, 643. 6 5. 049. 0 504. 5 2, 691.9 2, 576. 4 115.4 10, 492. 7 9, 409. 2 1, 083. 5 
Met lieiannncaccacanenancaskes 3, 697. 6 3, 304. 2 393. 3 1, 844.9 1, 794. 4 50. 6 6, 945. 1 6, 292. 6 652. 4 
ymato Pennsylvania (3 districts)... _. 57, 629. 1 51, 119.7 6, 509. 4 25, 172.5 23, 723. 4 1,449.0 | 106, 256.8 95, 250. 4 11, 006. 4 
es os cscnnlenicsic otc ges 3, 871.4 3, 838. 2 33.2 1, 696. 2 1, 662. 4 33.8 7, 290. 5 6, 975. 1 315. 4 
ypany | South Carolina. -... 2, 760. 9 2, 574. 4 186. 5 1, 250. 7 1, 195. 2 55.5 5, 058. 2 4, 702.9 355.3 
) * | South Dakota........__. 550. 9 542.3 8.6 280. 7 79. 6 11 1,049.9 1,014.7 35. 2 
meal | Tennessee.........-- 5,219.6] 4,552.8 666.8] 2,423.7] 2,359.6 64.1] 9,746.8] 86828] 1,063.9 
6 Texas (2 districts)............__. 13, 830. 5 12, 370. 5 1, 460. 0 6, 833. 3 6, 277.9 555.4 25, 542.5 22, 921.3 2, 621. 2 
; CN ideas Lea naincnessadawcs 1, 362. 7 1, 230. 4 132.3 631.1 623. 6 7.4 2, 536.8 2, 316.9 219.8 
omul-} Vermont.............._. 955.3 849.7 105.7 460. 9 443.8 17.1 1, 801. 4 1, 631. 1 170.3 
RE 5, 461.6 4, 753.9 707.8 2,715.3 2, 606. 7 108.6 |  10,326.9 9, 114.9 1, 211.9 
venue Washington (including Alaska)... 7, 354. 6 6, 015.3 1, 339. 3 3, 306. 5 3, 144.9 161.7 14, 517.7 11, 265. 7 3, 252.0 
West Virginia..........__. iawad 5, 107. 5 4, 583. 6 523.9 2, 257. 6 2, 157. 1 100. 5 9, 415.0 8, 570. 7 844.2 
“Cas. TUNER conncnssecescnccsneeses 11, 874.3 10, 730. 6 1, 143.7 5, 683. 3 5, 494. 6 188. 7 22, 334. 5 20, 492. 5 1,842.1 
Wyoming... _. 563. 9 474.9 89. 1 261.6 253. 1 8.5 1, 119.0 903. 9 215.1 
‘ ' These data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and War- 3 “Tax on employers of 8 or more.”” Effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages 
service rants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore are slightly dif- for employment as defined in sec. 907 of the Social Security Act, payable by 
ferent from the tax figures shown in table 4, which are based on Daily employers only. The sums here recorded represent taxes paid after deduc- 
Treasury Statements. The amounts listed in this table represent collec- tion of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. 
tions made in the internal revenue collection districts in the respective States part of the period to which these figures apply, employers were not able to 
and covered inte the U. 8. Treasury. An amount received by a particular claim these credits in some States whose unemployment compensation laws 
district does not necessarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment had not yet been certified by the Social Security Board. 
within the State in which that district is located. J i 
*“Taxes with respect to employment.” Effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on Source: U. S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissiener of Ac- 
wages for employment as defined in sec. 811 of the Social Security Act, pay- counts and Deposits. 
able by both employer and employee. 
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Rote B. If the total number of hours of service per- 
formed by all employees of the employer on the particu- 
lar job or project is more than 200, the term “casual - 
labor” does not include the service (irrespective of its 
duration) of any such employee. Whether or not it pro- 
motes or advances the employer’s trade or business, all 
of such service, including that performed during the first 
200 hours, constitutes “employment,” and is taxable 
under Title VIII. 


Tax receipts under title [IX during November 
amounted to $7 million. This sum represents 
mainly the third installment of taxes payable 
with respect to employment during the calendar 
year 1937. The rate of the tax on 1937 employ- 
ment under title [X was 2 percent. Against this 
tax may be credited under certain specified cir- 
cumstances amounts paid under State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. Since all States now 
have approved unemployment compensation laws 
in operation, employers in all States are able to 
take advantage of this credit. 


Expenditures 

Expenditures under the Social Security Ag 
through November 30, on a checks-paid basis 
together with the appropriations against which 
they are drawn, are shown in table 7. Dur 
November, administrative expenses of the Boar | 
amounted to $1.7 million, grants to States by the 
Social Security Board to $25.8 million, and qj 
other grants to States, exclusive of grants for yo. 
cational rehabilitation, $800,000. Table 8 shows, 
as of November 30, the amounts of Federal grants | 
to each State under all grants-in-aid titles of 
the Social Security Act except that relating to 
services for vocational rehabilitation; this table js 
on the basis of checks issued by the Treasury De. 
partment to the appropriate State agencies. The 
amounts of grants certified by the Social Security 
Board for public assistance, and those for up. 
employment compensation administration and 
employment services are shown in tables 9 and 10, 


Table 7.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1937-38, and for 
the fiscal year 1938-39 as of Nov. 30, 1938! 

















Fiscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 
Item . > 
Appropriations 3 5 ag to Appropriations ? 5 agg 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Social Security Board: Salaries and expenses, and wage records__....._..___..___. $10, 500, 000. 00 $19, 613, 584. 38 $22, 300, 000. 00 $8, 941, 107. 

Department of Commerce (Bureau of the Census): Salaries and expenses.....__.. 25, 000. 00 8, 513. 70 80, 000. 00 23, 800. 74 

Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): Salaries and expenses--.-_............- 306, 000. 00 336, 379. 18 320, 000. 00 131, 760.8 

EEO 10, 831, 0U0. 00 19, 958, 477. 26 22, 700, 000. 00 9, 006, 758. 4 

GRANTS TO STATES 
Social Security Board 

EE a OS ae, Se a ee ee ee ea ees 4 166, 500, 000. 00 182, 198, 734. 35 214, 000, 000. 00 96, 117, 225.21 

Unemployment compensation administration § 22, 500, 000. 00 ¢ 41, 910, 919. 49 40, 006, 000. 00 6 30, 283, 185.4 

Aid to dependent children__.................. # 24, 900, 000. 00 25, 498, 282. 01 45, 006, 000. 00 14, 080, 825. 97 

CeO ak taen ie deuabaecuieibocaeen 4 5, 200, 000. 00 5, 161, 249. 06 8, 000, 000. 00 2, 426, 864. 66 

EI na ORE Ee eee TE: 219, 100, 000. 00 254, 769, 184. 91 307, 000, 000. 00 142, 908, 100. 8 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): i 

Seen Gn CEE ROOIEDD BOT WIOSS. .. ......ncccncccecnccccccccccecccccceccesces 3, 700, 000. 00 3, 775, 545. 57 3, 700, 000. 00 1, 705, 896.8 
ETS RS ee eee 2, 800, 000. 00 2, 691, 940. 82 2, 800, 000. 00 1, 437, 884.9 | 

9 ERR ele am ee I A 1, 475, 000. 00 1, 365, 749. 56 1, 500, 000. 00 728, 153.8 

Ee a es ee eee 7, 975, 000. 00 7, 833, 235. 95 8, 000, 000. 00 3, 871, 934.0 

Treasury Department (Public Health Service): Public-health work.............. 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 892, 079. 88 8, 000, 000. 00 3, 501, 898.72 

a ean, oe Ry, aT 235, 075, 000. 00 271, 494, 500. 74 323, 000, 000. 00 150, 281, 933.0 

Old-age reserve account (general fund) ?_...-...........-2-2-2.--- 2-22. e ee 500, 000, 000. 00 387, 000, 000. 00 360, 000, 000. 00 173, 000, 000.0 

i ad 745, 906, 000. 00 678, 452, 978. 00 705, 700, 000. 00 332, 378, 602. % 



























































1 This table follows the form used by the Treasury Department in reportin 


appropriations and expenditures pursuant to the provisions of the Soc 
ty Act. Certain funds appropriated pursuant to the act are not in- 
cluded here, are not segregated from other funds appropriated 


the 

for the same purposes. This is true of funds for vocational rehabilitation, 
for which there was appropriated $1,800,000 for each of the fiscal 1937-38 
and 1938-39 for grants to the States, and $95,000 for 1937-38 and $104,650 for 
1938-39 for administration. The U. 8. Public Health Service received appro- 
priations of $1,600,000 for both 1937-38 and 1938-39 for research and adminis- 
tration, in addition to the sums for grants to the States shown in this table. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

3 On a checks-paid basis. 
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4 After transfer of funds to old-age assistance from appropriations for aid 
to dependent children and aid to the blind. 

5 Includes additional appropriation of $3.5 million soars May 25, 1938. 

* Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board for payments 
States for employment service administration to meet the requirements ol 
the unemployment compensation program. poe 

7 For a statement of the reserve fund status as of Nov. 30, 1938 (showing | 
payments made and interest credited), see table 1. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department: Appropriations from the Office of 
the Commissioner of Accounts and De ts, expenditures from the Daily 
Treasury Statement. 




























































































Table 8.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 
7 Act fiscal year 1937-38 and in the fiscal year 1938-39 to Nov. 30, 19381 
: [In thousands of dollars} 
bass, 
Which Fiscal year 1938-39 to Nov. 30, 1938 
uring | 
Board | Treasury 
rd Fiscal year Social Security Board Department of Labor Depart- 
»V the 3 ment 
State 1937-38, 
total 
nd all Total 
grants t 
— Aid to Unemploy-| yraternal 
or vo- Old-age | depend- | Aid to | ment com-| -o7'cnig- |, Services | Child- | Public- 
ho assist- on the | pensation | "Sith |frerippled| welfare | health 
WS, ance blind | adminis- children * | services*} work ¢ 
children services 4 
tration 4 
eTants . 
les of Total, all partici, ating States..__| $274, 956.9 | $141, 753.8 | $88, 308.4 |$13, 774.4 | $2,201.9 | $30,048.2| $1,704.3| $1,421.7]| $731.0] $3,474.0 
ng to SE hicbtwanccencesensensawasssacnes 2, 599.9 1, 269.8 465. 6 178.3 13.9 379.6 53.2 38.9 23.2 117.0 
able is Alaska....-.--. pikcntenrivobuniieaGl 252. 8 133. 8 78.0} (8) () 19.8 13.8 2.4 1.9 17.9 
EE tthketoercnen nenseoesceedon inane 1,417.3 911.7 516. 2 130. 2 21.1 156.4 35.9 12.1 12.4 27.4 
‘v De. i ithesksnecacincssneccccen niente 1, 804.9 738. 4 313.9 61.5 9.9 205. 8 32.7 56.1 15.5 43.0 
PE adcwknwdendwsenincedsosubad 25, 545.7 12, 386. 2 9, 293. 2 723.3 460.4 1, 666.6 40.4 54.9 13.6 133.8 
The ] a * 6, 494. 2 3, 251.9 2, 695. 1 256. 9 53.0 184.8 15.3 16.4 9.3 21.1 
; Connecticut... 3,845.4 1, 843. 5 1, 020. 6 (5) 7.0 732, 2 26.2 3.6 7.3 46.5 
curity jaware......- oe eeenncccecececccece 496.3 257.6 65.7 28.3 (5) 119. 2 19.2 4.1 6.1 15.0 
District of Columbia... ............... 1, 188.6 591.8 205. 8 84. 2 14.4 221.4 17.2 12.4 8.2 28.2 
r un- siidktandaatanscussenesenedbies 2,918.4 1, 642. 4 1, 149.8 75.1 67.5 232.6 21.2 20.1 11.3 64.8 
1 and CE oe 2, 340. 6 1, 749.1 902. 4 213.3 36. 4 345.1 67.8 39.6 27.3 117.2 
DR thinddt dacnnn sencabemedesiobed 498.8 236. 6 74.7 76.7 0 73.3 15.5 11.9 5.4 29.1 
nd 10 biitndacncwresnnccracccoseessous 1, 687. 3 978. 6 571.6 137.4 19.4 189. 8 18.0 7.6 6.3 28.5 
. ie ie hens nlieanddnneinmewmebil 14, 977.1 6, 866.9 6, 068. 7 (5) (5) 437.2 71.8 122.0 20.3 146.8 
DR cinbdihecsnencenecscosues 8, 072.2 4, 265. 4 2, 330. 3 755.0 119.4 874.4 31.0 40.6 25. 6 89.2 
i iGibeea tac aaiwdieemseuinimis 5, 697.0 3, 574. 5 3, 051. 9 (5) 79.8 303. 6 21.2 18.1 20.3 79.5 
SE saaccoe pioaiehicapiiceopelodien 2, 192.8 2, 009. 2 1, 312.4 261.1 49.0 253. 4 34.7 26.6 13.2 58.8 
ind for Kentucky. indeedsesalen 2, $44. 2 1, 414.8 1, 002. 7 (8) () 207.2 37.9 42.5 20.0 104. 4 
I iii csatestes dalle ania aics en pinta aoepuimendi 3, 289. 2 1, 971.1 898. 4 484.8 27.4 431.8 47.2 ® 21.0 60. 5 
i pikkbcpbeccweceetnwedeaesactone 1, 452. 7 1, 234.3 768. 6 98.4 91.6 251.2 14.1 12.7 11.3 36.3 
) EC eR ree eee 3, 943. 2 1, 873. 5 792.4 437.2 33.1 481.6 32.9 24.8 12.8 58.7 
Ee eee 15, 083. 4 8, 709.3 6, 051.9 678.7 72.6 1, 729.3 36.1 31.7 3.1 105.9 
aumecunietiit i dedeawndcesesadusanaseueted 10, 128. 7 6, 918. 0 4, 077.0 620.6 34.9 1, 961.9 33.0 61.7 8.9 120.1 
| EE powiitad 10, 578.8 4, 768. 4 3, 409. 1 351.5 51.2 788.3 32.0 33.9 16.6 85.7 
ituresto | Missiesippi... Foe ankiinihementabanuied 1, 060. 1 764. 6 436.1 (5) 2.5 170.4 37.2 14.2 12.8 91.4 
D, 19384 Missouri. ...- .- hates enmnem mms sion 7, 090. 6 4, 332.4 3, 305. 9 390.1 (5) 467.2 53.5 39.0 21.7 54.9 
ee ccceeceteaes 1,840.6 | 1,073.9 801.5 | 133.1 0 56.4 18.5 22.3 10.5 31.7 
ESS ene 2, 877.2 1, 798. 5 1,311.3 244.8 33.4 157.5 10.6 21.8 14.7 4.5 
i Nevada... .... ints cine everent : 438. 2 257.7 147.7 (5) (5) 81.6 14.2 .6 5.6 8.0 
j New Hampshire. . - cain 1, 100.8 7.9 278. 5 25. 5 17.0 188. 9 13.7 4.8 3.5 16.0 
41, 107. 
23, 800. 74 New Jersey - . . _- idehictalae 4, 685. 2 3, 463. 0 1, 442.0 694. 4 42.0 1,111.8 35.9 25. 5 11.7 99.8 
31, 760.08 i cccetcnanecsaonden . 729. 1 364. 4 113.3 56.7 7.2 104.3 32.0 10.6 4.5 35.7 
Se ieieons 26, 117.0 14, 975.1 7, 270.3 2, 072. 2 135.3 5, 116.4 81.3 58.6 23.2 217.8 
106, 758. 44 North Carolina... ...._.__. sales 3, 205. 4 2, 138.8 928. 8 282.9 81.4 580.9 60.6 47.5 23.4 133.4 
/ EOS 1, 088. 4 627.9 432.3 64.9 1.8 84.7 15.2 18.6 10.6 0 
= . the 18, 575.8 4, 546.5 2, 684. 0 647.4 200. 5 730.1 44.2 55.3 32.1 152.9 
pend 5, 788.9 4, 039. 1 2, 930. 3 449.9 103. 1 373.7 45.5 41.8 30, 2 64.6 
117, 225, 21 ESS aa 3, 201.8 1, 651.8 1, 068. 5 110.5 33. 0 363.7 25.9 6.8 11.2 32.1 
83, 185. 04 Pennsylvania. -__-__- ‘ ; 24, 139. 6 10, 060. 4 4,790.8 | 1,133.6 (5) 3, 743.9 85.5 61.3 32.9 212.4 
180, 825. 97 Rhode Island -..__-- ; ieaenal 1, 633. 6 877.1 361. 4 80.4 (5) 379.1 11.3 7.8 6.1 31.0 
26, 864. 66 
omnia South Carolina... .- ‘ 1, 729. 8 1, 370, 2 692.5 174.2 29.4 264.9 52.6 35.7 17.1 104.0 
108, 100. 88 South Dakota._. 1, 541.4 1, 215.5 1,072.4 (8) 10.7 63.3 19.3 11.0 9.5 29.3 
Tennessee... . _. 3, 080. 9 1, 603. 6 641.7 284. 5 41.9 465. 6 38.4 17.0 18.9 95.6 
ae 12, 841.6 5, 340. 2 4, 070. 8 (8) (5) 946.5 83.7 66.4 32.7 140.2 
05, 896. 06 See eee 2, 570. 6 1, 345. 5 935. 7 163. 1 17.4 160. 6 22.0 10.1 6.5 30.0 
137, 834.0 | Ra 874.2 384. 4 188. 7 16. 5 7.4 113.8 19.3 9.2 8.2 21.3 
28, 153.9 ee 1, 179. 6 895. 7 204.1 31.2 29.8 435. 2 46.5 42.0 20.2 86.7 
Washington... _- 6, 573. 2 2,771.0 2, 006. 6 248.0 75.7 345.7 18.2 29.5 9.0 38.3 
71, 994.0 West Virginia...____- ies 3, 594.3 1,717.7 691.1 260.9 34.7 627.4 15.2 23.0 14.3 51.0 
i “<Gs | See 7, 296. 2 3, 592.3 2, 219.8 525.7 114.3 591.7 29.2 43.2 19.1 49.3 
01, 898. 72 Ga ciciinitn nat akcemekinnpiibadaa 663. 2 301.9 166. 5 31.6 11.5 76.2 6.1 3.4 ® 6.7 
81, 933.9 
' Checks issued by the Treasury Department during the given periods for 2 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board for payment to 
100, 000. 00 Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, not including Federal States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of 
| funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, which are merged the unemployment compensation ; as of Nov. 30, 1938, such grants 
78, 692.36 with other Federal funds provided for this purpose. For any given period had been made to 49 States in which benefits were payable or were soon to 
amounts reported in this table will differ from those reported in tables 9 and become payable. 
— 10 showing amounts certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary 3 Administered by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 
is for aid of the y for payments to the States, since sums certified by the Board 4 Administered by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 
are attributed to the quarter for which they were provided. The Board may 5 No plan approved by the Social mid B f 
25, 1938. pam A ge 4. be ays 7 = current period of o —, for future «No plan approved by the Chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 
ments to j , Or for prior periods in which programs approved by the Board were 
in effect. P. ents Source: Amounts of grants computed from data furnished by the U. 8. 
ments of | for which the o_ nn ne Se ee a a ee Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
(showing | 
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of Dec. 31, 1938 * 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Table 9.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances authorized and certified ' by the Social Security 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the first, second, and third quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39, as 








Advances authorized and certified by the Social Security Board as of Dec. 31, 1938, for direct assistance 
and sdministration of public assistance 




















Advances certified for first Advances certified for second | Advances authorized for third | Advances certified for third 
State quarter of fiscal year 1938-39 quarter of fiscal year 1938-39 | quarter of fiscal year 1938-39 | quarter of fiscal year 1938-99 
Orage | depend- | Aldto | Old-nge | siGt2 | aidto | Oldage | Gils | aidto | old-age | Alte | aia ty 
assistance ent the assist- ent the assist- ent the assist- ent the 
children | lind | ance | chijdren| Dlimd | ance | cnijdren| Dlind | ance | oniidren | Dilind 
eT 
SER $51, 060.6 | $7, 432.4 | $1, 229.7 |$48, 666.2 | $7, 265.0 | $1, 252.8 |$36,868.1 | $4, 906.5 $955.1 |$11, 620.3 | $1, 180.5 $283, 3 
ER 338. 3 105.8 8.5 253. 1 90. 6 6.4 230. 4 115.3 6.6 17.9 27.6 0 
ae 45.4 @) (?) 32. 6 (3) (?) 7.5 () (@) 4.1 (3) Q) 
ES aS 237.8 53.8 9.9 278. 4 76.4 11.2 277.7 82.2 9.6 86. 6 31.6 20 
ick esconncacnene 274.9 49.0 9.6 39. 0 12.5 2 59.7 13.7 1.2 59.7 13.7 12 
i (RRR 5, 384.5 396. 3 270.6 | 5,487.6 434.7 273.6 | 5,714.7 422. 5 288.5} 1,705.5 107.0 80,4 
a ancnenineee 1, 373.1 121.7 27.1 | 1,322.0 135. 1 25.9} 1,503.9 0 0 479.1 0 0 
Connecticut... .............- 593. 6 @) 1.0 630. 8 @) 6.0 635. 8 (3) 4.7 219.9 (3) 1? 
csi 47.2 15.5 () 34.2 17.3 () 43.5 16. 5 () 12.0 5.1 
District of Columbia_____- 122. 6 86.3 7.6 119.0 44.5 a7 116.9 32.5 9.3 32. 6 1.5 a0 
_ 1 eee 617.6 31.1 20.2 703. 4 44.0 7.3 868. 3 25. 4 50.3 292. 2 0 118 
ER at a 454.6 110.9 20.3 524.5 128.0 21.3 345.7 86. 1 19.2 0 8 20 
SIG Gichintienicnmakchomo ine 37.3 42.3 0 37.4 34.4 0 24.6 23.8 0 0 8 0 
SE 285. 6 65.9 10.0 286. 1 71.5 9.4 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ea Sahai penenscciniianed 3, 568. 2 Q) (’) 3, 651.1 (3) (*) 3, 669. 7 () (3) 1, 190.3 (3) Q) 
EE 1, 233.6 415.3 66.1 | 1,482.9 454. 0 68.1 | 1,489.5 440. 5 74.4 391.7 114.0 ms 
ERE 1, 526.6 (*) 39.5 | 1,532.4 (4) 40. 4 0 () 0 0 (*) 0 
aS 688.7 153. 6 23.6 623. 7 107.5 25.4 672.0 128.0 32.5 188.0 22.3 a0 
ee a 573.5 () Q) 597. 1 () (3) 576. 4 (’) (3) 167.0 (3) Q) 
ae 418. 4 232. 1 11.9 430. 0 252. 7 15. 5 0 0 0 0 0 
ss a a 364. 8 49.7 47.5 403. 8 48.8 44.2 378.9 48. 5 41.8 123.7 15.9 1.7 
0S ee 462.7 263. 6 18.3 486. 6 264. 1 19.1 482.9 280. 9 20.7 156.7 84.2 43 
Massachusetts..........._._ 2,991.7 330.8 35.3 | 3,064.8 347.9 37.3 | 3,253.7 371.4 39.4] 1,040.6 120. 5 128 
“ae 2, 007.9 277.3 17.4] 2,069.1 343.3 17.5 | 1,905.1 444.7 18.8 659. 7 126. 4 64 
erica nccocsos 1, 963. 6 169. 6 19.7 | 2,075.6 206. 9 33.2] 2,109.3 197. 1 23.8 714.8 49.5 a4 
i “as” ESSERE 216.1 (3) () 220. 1 (3) 2.5 149.3 (3) 6.2 1.7 (3) 21 
SR 1, 726. 8 169. 2 (0) 1, 849.0 220.9 () 0 0 () 0 0 () 
i “as ST 418.1 63.6 0 389. 2 69. 5 0 400. 5 63. 2 9 128. 2 18.9 0 
i “ws 642.8 117.8 14.8 669. 6 127.0 18. 6 739. 6 147.7 21.1 247.9 52.6 1? 
i “as RE 74.0 (3) Q) 86. 1 () (3) 93. 1 (3) (3) 25. 5 (3) () 
New Hampshire__...._..__- 139. 2 12.4 Ly 141.2 13.1 9.3 138. 9 13.7 9.7 41.0 4.7 27 
- 
New Jersey................- 725. @ 355. 4 20.7 741.8 339. 0 21.3 $42. 5 334. 1 20.3 267.1 94.7 87 
New Merxico...............- 73.4 36.0 4.8 63.9 32.5 3.9 0 0 0 0 0 0 
aR 3,549.0] 1,262.7 65.6 | 3,731.8 809. 5 69.7 | 3,829.1 891.8 90.1] 1,232.7 86. 2 2 
452.7 144.0 41.6 476.0 138. 9 39.8 57.1 127.3 47.6 130.3 33.8 15.9 
206. 5 15.6 0 226. 6 49.3 1.7 0 0 3.0 0 0 a 
4, 416. 2 366. 3 115.8 | 2,719.7 368. 3 117.5 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1, 286. 6 187.0 48.7 388. 8 65. 6 24.3 418. 6 35.8 12.9 418.6 35.8 129 
618.7 52.4 20. 2 610. 4 61.7 17.1 630. 7 54.0 15. 2 150. 5 a 6 
3, 068. 8 675.0 (*) 2, 577.1 758.7 (3) 0 0 (3) 0 0 (*) 
181.9 33.9 () 181.8 41.5 (3) 188. 5 41.0 (3) 64. 2 11.3 (3) 
436.1 97.3 20. 6 256. 3 76.9 8.7 139. 4 40.9 5.0 0 0 0 
528. 6 (3) 3.7 545. 4 (3) 7.0 525. 4 (3) 7.5 129. 4 () 27 
564. 0 201.3 32.2 475.0 210.7 34.9 448. 6 190. 8 38.0 141.0 55.2 15.8 
2, 412.6 () (?) 2, 424. 4 (3) (3) 2, 470. 6 (3) (3) 794.8 ) () 
535.1 87.4 9.6 400. 6 75.7 7.3 401. 4 82.1 7.3 98. 1 23.4 1.0 
131.1 6.9 3.8 107.2 9.7 3.6 116.0 0 0 31.4 0 0 
26.2 4.2 11.0 178.0 26.9 18.8 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1, 299. 1 154.1 48.6} 1,151.9 160.8 43. 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
409. 3 137.9 20.7 395. 2 157.6 19.6 382. 6 155. 5 18.7 88. 6 7.2 42 
1, 217.9 238. 5 68.1} 1,346.3 319.3 66.9 0 0 0 0 0 0 
98.2 17.9 7.4 95.6 17.7 5.9 100. 0 19. 5 5.8 27.2 5.5 38 












































1 Advances from Federal funds certified as of the given date by the Social 


Security Board for a specified quarter for direct assistance and administra- 
tion of the specified types of public assistance under the Social Security Act. 
This table is not comparable to the tables showing the amount of obligations 


incurred for payments to recipients, which include payments from Federal, 


State, and local funds but de not include administrative expense. 


1See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 12 (December 1938), p. 75, for 
advances certified for public assistance for the fiscal year 1937-38. 

3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board for the period covered 
in this column. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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‘urity | Table 10.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
39, as services: | Advances authorized and certified* by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the fiscal year 1937-38 and for the first and second quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39 
{In thousands of dollars] 
eer 
Advances authorized and certified by the Social Security Board as of Dec. 31, 1988, for— 
neal 
th Administration of unemploy- 
Be) ment compensation and: em- Unemotenens apes a _ seem on 
ployment services - 
State 
Aid to i 
the Total, m....$ = Total, oa aes Total, ‘ First = 
bling fiscal | fiscal’ | fiscal’ | ‘8cal | “fscal’ | fiscal’ | fiscal | “Rsoal ’ : 
ig7-38 | Jer, | gear | sdorss | Fear | year | ange | year | year 
— 1938-39 | 1938-39 1938-39 | 1938-39 1938-39 | 1938-39 
$283. 3 a 
0 SD adoninns sdvoceescocsoncesnestdssbeebsedudéacosebes $42, 255.9 |$14, 826.7 |$15, 761.3 |$27, 878.1 | $0,843. 4 |$10, 446. 4 |$14, 377.8 $4, 983.3 | $5, 314.9 
© 20 SE .csscscocceccecece eecccocecocecccacesesecececoescesscs 713.6 192.3 178. 1 473.6 129.8 125.9 240.0 62.5 52.2 
12 PE inatekcsrccesceccccececesseccosonsseceesaeseneesuasacnnt 31.0 8.6 11.2 31.0 6.2 i |) ese 2.4 3.3 
80,4 Pb cccenceteccescasccccncsecsocceccessoueustsanestessoues 303. 2 93.8 62. 6 202. 1 66.0 40.7 101.1 27.8 21.9 
0 PE indeiwncscenss<cosstitansenbtecstonedeebbiaibbbaua 171.2 92.6 113.3 171. 51.3 + 5} Se. 41.3 35. 4 
12 PD tccncuadessseonssecetoesatane coaccccesscececesesocoes 3, 458. 8 875.4 854.1 2, 479. 4 791.7 779.1 979.4 83.7 75.0 
() PE aihbeeninnncciasdaineustheninasshpakionemaninieaaball 100. 9 44.0 140.8 100. 9 29.8 | ee 14.2 56.8 
£0 ea ckantntinieiuendsnsinheensescndekmbemndmaact: 1, 217.0 425.3 304. 7 834. 7 335. 9 253. 5 382.3 89.4 51.2 
118 iki bet iintwccbnnibiksnncdaiiemmig cg alkene 138. 4 53.0 66. 2 138.4 33.8 pt G Eee 19.2 23.9 
ET PEI nt sasnskiccgedsiedieetiunciaes dbedidedlandtics ailedanmaaaiie 366. 9 105.1 116.3 270.7 69. 4 70.9 96. 2 35.7 45.4 
20 Dé Haiditeumisemaneednhnntnn ee cmihiiieelimbsiticdibnntdiiate 191.9 60.2 172.4 191.9 60.2 8 SE Se 78.8 
0 
0 cic Ginseng ecient cada als ahead 225. 8 145.3 199.7 225. 8 51.1 104.9 94.8 
( DE dbtivechstenenacedusctocesassionehsrqsninbniedaasaeedé 98.8 27.8 45.6 98.8 27.8 40.1 5.5 
25 SIN i sscsinsrhdiisicisadndigth-ntnescmcediGmiatamaduhemdiiimiene adda 126. 4 87.4 52.6 126. 4 64.0 40.8 11.8 
0 Se ecuccesdssecccoscocssooceseseuetésesecenonends 362. 4 197.1 240.1 362. 4 197.1 gg eS Sean ee 
80 Indiana _ 1, 566. 7 534.3 365. 1 1, 078.9 372.8 264.1 487.8 161.5 101.0 
0) 204. 6 193. 0 161.2 209. 9 136. 1 110.6 84.7 56.9 50. 6 
0 131.2 97.8 155. 7 131.2 54.0 | ee 43.8 51.1 
1? 223.0 112.2 156. 5 223.0 80.1 1 | See 32.1 45.3 
655. 0 224.3 207. 5 411.7 150.3 134.0 243.3 74.0 73.5 
43 494.4 140.3 110.9 319.4 106.9 81.0 175.0 33.4 29.9 
128 
64 | re adudacccsseneenesnesuendssninpemebeal 813.2 260.9 220.7 541.9 199.9 151.0 271.3 61.0 69.7 
a4 Se ET MEN ES ETRE INT 2,717.7 841.1 888. 2 1, 897.4 641.7 664.7 820.3 199. 4 223. 5 
21  icnnenainmetanadncmmenddabhddenhiiidignlpsmmbedsiblsiaan 1, 261.5 1, 130.2 831.6 744.8 711.1 549.0 516.7 419.1 282.6 
0) i ws NRE SS HE eenerseS nec: 1, 090. 5 380. 5 400. 4 668. 1 263. 5 281.3 422. 4 117.0 119.1 
ig xisieniiiiecahndsmidaacansmecebickecuean aad 289. 5 94.8 77.5 189.0 64. 2 56.2 100. 5 30.6 21.3 
2.7 Sh chhin tind dntimadwindsundbiedinhinbctibaibeneteueadiecaed 251.2 238.9 320.7 251.2 148.1 og ee 90.8 131.4 
® iin ibiitniisciblieeaenhedineennannmenidstaeaamane Le 108. 8 29.7 26.7 108.8 29.7 , 5 gg RS Cae RE OLS 
27 Nebraska “ Steastecsesagseeosdes 88.3 66.2 91.3 88.3 37.7 GAG Lenuswiaas 28.5 45.8 
iia anes cinecha ce anlesiemnnpien écisiateiiliaieinaaain aaa 109. 9 33.7 48.0 109.9 20.6 , Xs 5 ees 13.1 20.4 
47 New Hampshire. -_........ nae cntatebiaiaiiainaainiiaplehdedns 390. 9 100.0 88.9 269. 0 71.7 62.1 121.9 28.3 26.8 
23.2 hic nin cap cada annsde alameda maleiiania 621.1 394. 5 717.2 521.1 225. 5 _ 169.0 241.4 
15.9 (“as SERRE aie Lp he a apes 48.9 45.8 58.6 48.9 24.0 y Rsdeteaennll 21.8 25.9 
Ja New York......_. bOdwe ceccecnnseduccssndetehenamnceiddabeté: 6, 994.9 2, 552. 7 2, 563.7 3, 658. 5 1, 439.9 1, 418.7 3, 336. 4 1,112.8 1, 145.0 
0 I es nk ctinchcdementabinembubaddidaaeeras 1, 120.1 309. 4 293.3 740.8 250. 5 220.3 379.3 58.9 73.0 
129 TAINS Ses CMS 106. 4 36. 2 48.5 106. 4 19.2 , OS ee 17.0 25. 4 
6 Ee Pee aes 482.4 239. 1 744.2 482.4 239. 1 tp eS eae 190.4 
(?*) era oatuaie npeecudihenmnman eine 203. 7 146.8 226.9 203. 7 67.3 i , ea 79.5 90. 6 
() ca inane oeschiontoanbdea aes eosiehs selina aaa ie 698. 7 186.9 176.8 542.9 137.3 145.1 155.8 49.6 31.7 
lS Neen TS 992.9} 1,142.8} 2,679.3 866.8 797.1 
# ST iicisscLinknonupendnnegadaichsiedapnananaliel 730.3 190. 6 188. 6 592. 6 167.1 55. 6 137.7 23.5 33.0 
15.8 ii. ninnencdacncacaseputesesdasaaictneeie 344.0 142.7 105. 6 269. 4 106.8 73.6 74.6 35.9 32.0 
Q) South Dakota......... Saneanaenisanesnneesieheeneneamanaes 58.9 21.2 42.0 58.9 21.2 a Sse 15.9 
1.0 RETESET RIE LAAT CENT Es viaetast 605. 0 236. 1 229. 6 344.1 141.2 131.3 260. 9 94.9 98. 3 
0 Si bstscncsousidedascuevianbinnscsigiaantecalciece Te 428.9 517.6 750.6 229.0 254.7} 1,175.1 199. 9 262. 9 
0 a cadhcacngncotbicaniaaubneati PO LIE EER 254. 6 84.9 75.8 183. 5 63. 1 53. 5 71.1 21.8 22.3 
0 EB ctidicincnnnieatudincushewanadicieaieiiae meee 246. 3 69. 2 44.6 164.8 51.7 29.1 1.5 17.5 15.5 
42 i sess nes sisbapasinicosGresnin papas seein NE 724.1 222.7 212.4 496. 1 169. 5 146.6 228.0 53.2 65.8 
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General Economic Conditions 


During the month of November, many of the 
indexes of business conditions continued the rises 
which began in June and July, whereas others 
sagged slightly in reaction to the sharp rises of the 
preceding 5 months. For October all four of the 
preliminary estimates of the volume of unemploy- 
ment again indicated a definite decrease in the 
number unemployed. The Federal Reserve Board 
index of factory employment, adjusted for seasonal 
variation, rose from 87.5 in October to 90.1 in 
November; the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of factory pay rolls, unadjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion, advanced from 83.9 to 84.1 in the same 
month. Employment increased in both the dur- 
able and nondurable-goods industries, while pay 
rolls increased in the durable-goods industries only. 
In the durable-goods industries, the greatest in- 
crease took place in the automobile industry, while 
among the nondurable-goods group the food- 
products and rubber industries showed the most 
noticeable improvement. The Department of 





Commerce adjusted indexes of national income 
paid out and of compensation of employees showed 
slight increases during the same period. 

The Federal Reserve Board index of industria) 
production, adjusted for seasonal variation, cop. 
tinued its advances of the past 6 months, rising 
from 96 in October to 103 in November. This is 
the first time since October 1937 that this index 
has reached 100, the average monthly production 
of the years 1923-25. Again, both manufactur. 
ing and mining contributed to the rise, the former 
advancing from 95 to 103 and the latter from 99 
to 102. A substantial rise in steel production 
and increases in the production of automobiles, 
textiles, newsprint, and tobacco products actuated 
the rise in the index of manufacturing. In the 
week of November 19, steel production reached 
62.6 percent of capacity, the highest level since 
October 1937. This rise, however, was aided by 
the seasonal advance in steel production normally 
experienced at this time of the year. 

The Federal Reserve Board index of the value 


Chart I.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-October 1938 
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of construction contracts awarded, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, advanced from 82 in October 
to 89 in November. This index, a 3-month movy- 
ing average, does not reflect month-to-month 
changes as they occur. Dollar figures for Octo- 
ber, as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
for “37 Eastern States,” indicate a less than 
seasonal decline in the valuation of both resi- 
dential and nonresidential construction contracts 
awarded in November, as compared with October. 
November was the fourth consecutive month in 


which the dollar value of total contracts was over 
$300 million. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of whole- 
sale prices again declined fractionally from 77.6 
in October to 77.5 in November. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of retail prices of food 
declined from 78.1 in October to 77.8 in Novem- 
ber; the daily average of Moody’s spot commodity 
price index also declined. In the last half of 
November, both the bond and stock markets lost 
the gains made in the first part of the month. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 


Auten, Leo. “Good, But Not Good Enough.” Social 
Work Today, New York, Vol. 6, No. 2 (November 1938), 
pp. 17-19. 


The author discusses the coverage provided by the 
Social Security Act, with special reference to inclusion of 
social workers. 


Amipon, Bevutan. “Old Age Reserve.” Survey Mid- 
monthly, New York, Vol. 74, No. 9 (September 1938), 
pp. 283-285. 


This article reviews and evaluates criticisms of the 
present method of financing old-age insurance. The 
author then states the assumptions behind the existing 
system as follows: “1. It is to be a pay-as-you-go scheme. 
(Carelessly used, this phrase means that in-payments 
equal out-payments in any one year. But in a realistic 
sense, & pay-as-you-go scheme must make provision, as 
does the Old Age Reserve, not only for immediate charges 
but for specific future obligations); 2. Payments are to 
be on a sliding scale, based on the amount and duration 
of contributions; 3. Total wage and payroll taxes are 
never to increase above 6 percent; that is, the plan is to 
pay for itself—there is to be no subsidy from general tax 
funds.”” Three alternative plans to the reserve account 
are outlined. Miss Amidon says: “It would seem advis- 
able to make any desired changes in minimum benefit 
payments and coverage before modifying the reserve 
plan.” 


Corson, Jonn J. “Survivors’ Benefits.” Survey Mid- 
monthly, New York, Vol. 74, No. 12 (December 1938), 
pp. 371-372. 


After suggesting that it is feasible to pay larger old-age 
insurance benefits in the early years and to begin the 
payments before 1942, Mr. Corson presents the case for 
survivors’ benefits. He reports that 35 percent of the 
lump-sum settlements to date have been paid because of 
the death of the wage earner. According to an analysis 
of 2,000 death payments, two-thirds of the decedents 
left children, of whom at least 45 percent were dependent. 
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The author finds that the public now pays the ultimate 
cost of the dependency which follows premature death of 
the wage earner and states that the question “is not 
whether old-age insurance should provide benefits to 
survivors, but what form the payment might best take and 
what its purpose should be.” Adoption of periodic 
rather than lump-sum payments is regarded as “a logical 
step forward in the evolution of social insurance in the 
United States.” 


Corts, Davin Cusuman. Roads to a New America. 

Boston: Little, Brown, 1938. 390 pp. 

Mr. Coyle’s social and economic philosophy is brought 
within the covers of a single book and applied to a wide 
variety of topics, including public health, unemployment, 
public works, the national budget, and old-age pensions. 
Respecting the last, the author recommends payment of a 
$30 monthly pension to everyone over 60, the plan to be 
financed by a graduated income tax. He says: ‘Because 
of its universal application, the old age pension offers 
probably our most important opportunity to obtain a 
far-reaching improvement of our economic balance with 
the least possible amount of detailed planning.” 


Davison, Ronatp C., and others. Proposals for the 
Extension of Old Age Pensions and National Health 
Insurance. London: P. 8. King, 1938. 19 pp. 


This pamphlet contains proposals for an old-age pension 
of 20 shillings instead of 10; the extension of medical 
benefits to the dependents of insured persons; provision 
for pensions of 10s. to wives at age 60 instead of 65; and 
pensions of 15s. per week, instead of 10s., to unmarried 
women reaching age 65. Higher contribution rates are 
suggested to finance the added benefits. In at least two 
points a closer approach to the American Social Security 
Act is proposed: The authors advocate the payment of 
old-age pensions only on retirement and recommend a 
reserve fund of about one billion dollars as a “more thrifty 
policy” for old-age insurance. The present British lack 
of a reserve is said to put the chief financial burden ‘‘onto 
a future generation.’”” The authors are Mr. Davison, 
Major A. G. Church, N. H. Moller, Lady Frances Stewart, 
and Sir John V. Worthington. 
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Durrvus, R. L. Lillian Wald; Neighbor and Crusader. 
New York: Macmillan, 1938. 371 pp. 


This biography of Miss Wald emphasizes the personality 
of one who has been described as “social worker, nurse 
and publicist, founder of Henry Street Settlement and of 
the visiting nurse system which bears its name, and origi- 
nator of the Federal Children’s Bureau and of the municipal 
school nurse.”” The book contains numerous quotations 
from her notes, letters, and conversation. 


Hazevt, Water. Pensions: You and Your Family. 
London: Jordan and Sons, 1938. 46 pp. 


This booklet briefly describes the British system for 
voluntary contributors who wish to take advantage of 
the contributory pensions scheme. It is primarily ad- 
dressed to those who may benefit by the legislation of 
1937, which provides that men with incomes up to £400 
per year, and women with incomes up to £250 per year, 
may secure pension rights by electing to pay contributions. 
The appendix contains the questions to be answered by 
the applicant. 


Leet, Guzen. ‘Amendment Season for Social Security.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 74, No. 12 (Decem- 
ber 1938), pp. 373-375. 


This is a systematic summary of proposals regarded 
by Mr. Leet as likely to be put forward in Congress to 
amend the Social Security Act. Particular attention is 
paid to changes in aid to dependent children, simplifying 
unemployment compensation, and liberalizing old-age in- 
surance. 


Morray, Rarmonp W., and Fiyrnn, Franx T. Social 
Problems. New York: Crofts, 1938. 612 pp. 


This work is a general college text written from the 
Catholic standpoint. The provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act are systematically outlined in the sections on 
poverty and on child welfare. The validity of the insur- 
ance principle for both unemployment and old age is 
emphasized by the authors, and the value of the act in 
extending public assistance is also noted. Some statis- 
tical data are given, as of early 1938. 


Pace, Tuomas L. ‘Chilean Social Laws—IV.”’ Ameri- 
can Federationist, Washington, Vol. 45, No. 12 (Decem- 
ber 1938), pp. 1314-1324, 


In this installment the author describes the Chilean 
compulsory insurance system for wage earners and out- 
lines the “‘provident fund’’ scheme which creates old-age, 
disability, and unemployment benefits for salaried em- 
ployees. Brief descriptions are also given of the social 
insurance programs for public employees and journalists. 
(The first part of this study was printed in the American 
Federationist for September and was reviewed in the 
October Bulletin.) 


TayLor, ALBION GUILFORD. 
Law. 


Labor Problems and Labor 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. 663 pp. 

Three chapters in this textbook are of special interest 
to the student of social security measures. They deal 
with unemployment; social insurance legislation, particu- 
larly workmen’s compensation; and Federal social security 
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_ and medical societies. 


legislation. The last includes comparative material op 
old-age insurance, public assistance, and unemployment 
insurance. The provisions of the Social Security Act are 
fully outlined. The work as a whole deals with the labor 
movement and its issues and problems. 


U. 8. Apvisory Councit on Soctat Security. Final 
Report . . . December 10, 1938. [Princeton, N. J: 
Princeton University Press], 1938. 54 pp. (Also 


available as: U. S. Congress, 76th Cong., Ist 8e88,, 
S. Rept. 4. Washington, 1939. 29 pp.) 


The Advisory Council, with Professor J. Douglas 
Brown as chairman, was appointed by the Senate Special 
Committee on Social Security and the Social Security 
Board in May 1937 to study the advisability of amending 
titles II and VIII of the Social Security Act, relating to 
old-age insurance. Its final report contains a summary 
of the recommendations, an introduction, and recom- 
mendations and conclusions classified under the following 
heads: (1) The improvement in the structure and scope 
of benefits; (2) the expansion of the system to cover a 
larger proportion of the population; and (3) the best 
method of financing the program and of handling the 
necessary funds. 


Washington News Letter on Social Legislation. 
Street NW., Washington, January 5, 1939. 
The first issue of this biweekly News Letter is devoted 

almost entirely to notes on possible modifications in social 
security legislation likely to be considered by the first 
session of the 76th Congress. The News Letter, which 
is edited by Glen Leet, offers to provide subscribers with 
information concerning Federal legislation pertinent to 
relief, national health, unemployment compensation, 
public assistance, old-age insurance, and related fields. 


1733 19th 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


‘‘ American Medical Association Study of Medical Care; 
Seven Nebraska Counties.” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 111, No. 23 (Decem- 
ber 3, 1938), pp. 2123-2126. 


This report gives economic and medical-care data for 
seven rural counties in different parts of Nebraska. The 
number of physicians and hospitals is noted, with statis- 
tical and other information on the present care of needy 
persons. The information was supplied by physicians 
Comments and recommendations 
are cited. 


Boas, Ernst. ‘The Unseen Plague of Chronic Sickness.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 74, No. 12 (Decem- 
ber 1938), pp. 376-378. 

Dr. Boas describes the chronic disease problem in New 
York City, in connection with the new public hospital 
being erected for the care of such cases. Specific sugges 
tions are made to improve present methods of care, and 
emphasis is placed on “purposeful planning” to integrate 
the various attacks on this cause of dependency. The 
author is chairman of the Committee on Chronic Illness 
of the New York City Welfare Council. 
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Harp, Witiiam. “Medicine and Monopoly.” Survey 
Graphic, New York, Vol. 17, No. 12 (December 1938), 
pp. 606-609, 631-632, 634-635. 

Mr. Hard’s article describes the Group Health Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, notes the attitude and 
policies of the District of Columbia Medical Society 
toward the association, and mentions the proposed plan 
of the medical society for a somewhat similar prepayment 
plan of medical care. He states: ‘“‘The Medical Society, 
right along with the Group Health Association, is now in 
the deep forest of group action and of equalizing action; 
and the Medical Society can only hope that with its vastly 
larger medical resources it can find and blaze a better 
path toward the future.” 


NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Health In- 
surance Plans. A—Mutual Benefit Associations. New 
York: The Board, 1938. 34 pp. (Studies in Person- 
nel Policy No. 9.) 


This pamphlet summarizes information received in the 
spring of 1938 from 279 mutual benefit associations in 
companies employing 921,000 persons. Particular em- 
phasis is placed upon the performance of the associations 
during the depression years. The provisions of the vari- 
ous associations are analyzed, and there are sections on 
administration, place in the personnel program, and rela- 
tion to group insurance. Appendixes present in tabular 
form the principal provisions of representative plans and 
list selected companies having mutual] benefit associations. 
The report is signed by F. Beatrice Brower of the manage- 
ment research division. A second report will deal with 
group health insurance and company noncontributory 
disability-benefit plans for wage earners. 


Orr, Dovaiass W. and JEAN Waker. Health Insurance 
With Medical Care; The British Experience. New York: 
Macmillan, 1938. 271 pp. 


Dr. and Mrs. Orr, the latter a social worker trained in 
interviewing, visited England on an exchange fellowship 
for the purpose of studying British provisions for medical 
care, and particularly the health insurance system. Their 
book is an informal treatment of the various resources 
available to the Englishman for obtaining such care. The 
authors interviewed insured persons, doctors, and many 
persons not directly concerned with any aspect of national 
health insurance. The picture emerging is that of a solidly 
established system of health care and cash benefits, ap- 
proved by both doctors and the public, supplemented by 
a variety of public, private, regional, and national pro- 
grams. Hospital charity and prepayment plans, friendly 
society voluntary schemes, public assistance, community 
health resources, the Public Health Service, maternity 
and child-welfare programs, school medical care, and the 
doctor-sponsored Public Medical Service are only some of 
the measures supplementing British national health insur- 
ance. A chapter discusses implications for this country 
of the English experience. There is a foreword by David 
Lloyd George and an introduction by Helen Hall of the 
National Federation of Settlements. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Assort, Epirs. “Poor Law Provision for Family Respon- 
sibility.”” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 12, No. 4 
(December 1938), pp. 598-618. 

The author finds, on the basis of existing practices and 
court decisions, that the “family responsibility” pro- 
visions in the “poor laws” of many States fail to preserve 
and strengthen family bonds and cost the taxpayer more 
in litigation and prosecution than they yield in support of 
the poor relatives. Attention is called to the difficulty of 
defining ‘‘sufficient ability’’ to contribute to a relative’s 
support. Miss Abbott shows that relatives of the indigent 
or needy persons are usually too poor themselves to help 
without sacrificing necessities of their immediate family 
circles. The origin and legal history of the principle of 
family responsibility is traced from Elizabethan to modern 
times. 


AMERICAN Pusiic WELFARE AssociaTION. Interstate Cor- 
respondence Procedures. Prepared by the Committee on 
Interstate Correspondence. Chicago: The Association, 
December 1, 1938. 70 pp. Processed. 

The major portion of this compilation gives, by States, 
the agencies administering public welfare, the programs for 
which they provide correspondence service, and the pro- 
cedures followed in inquiries. The introduction contains 
a number of recommendations, including one for the cen- 
tralization in each State of all incoming and outgoing cor- 
respondence. A bibliography is included as a “reliable 
guide to interstate correspondents.” 


BRECKENRIDGE, SopHonisBa P. Public Welfare Adminis- 
tration in the United States; Select Documents. 2d ed. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 1229 pp. 
(University of Chicago Social Service Series.) 

This comprehensive source book for the study of public 
welfare administration first appeared in 1927. The ma- 
terial is chronologically arranged, “‘to set out the general 
course of development so far as it can be observed.” In 
the preface to the second edition, the author writes: “It 
is impossible for the student to focus his attention on the 
State activities without an understanding of the Federal 
program. And while the purpose of this volume is not to 
deal in any comprehensive way with the question of the 
Security Board either in its Assistance or its Insurance 
aspects, it is necessary to present sufficient material for 
the student to realize the extent to which the State activity 
since 1935 has been a response to the Federal invitation.” 
Several readings on social security have accordingly been 
incorporated in the final section, covering the period 1927- 
1938. 


CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE OF SociaL Work. Census of 
Social Workers in California, 1988. Conducted by the 
Board of Examiners, Department of Registration and 
Certification, California Conference of Social Work, 
under the direction of Alma Holzschuh. San Francisco: 
The Conference, 1938. 15 pp. 
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The California census of social workers was taken in 
the spring of 1938, and 4,260 questionnaires—held to 
represent at least 90 percent complete coverage—were 
returned. The published findings include type of agency, 
education, field of social work, salary, and length of em- 
ployment on salary in social work. 


“Case Record: Fannie, Margaret, and Ruth Bauer. The 
Record of Three Sisters Receiving Old Age Assistance in 
the Same Household.” Social Service Review, Chicago, 
Vol. 12, No. 4 (December 1938), pp. 651-685. 


The editor’s note states: “Because of the scarcity of 
available public welfare records illustrating case situations 
of persons cared for by Old Age Assistance, the Social 
Service Review has obtained permission * * * tomake 
this record available to its readers. The record was origi- 
nally edited (including changes of personal and place 
names) in November 1937, and was mimeographed for 
distribution by the Old Age Assistance Administration of 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania.” 


Eean, D.W. Old Age Assistancein Tennessee. Tennessee 
State Planning Commission, September 1938. 135 pp. 
Processed. 


Tennessee adopted an old-age assistance law in February 
1937, with pensions payable after July 31 of that year. 
The present study analyzes a year’s experience in detail, 
as the basis for a sound policy in the continuance of the 
program. Statistics are compared with those of other 
States, and there is a full discussion of financing in 
Tennessee. 


Fox, Wituiam. “Will the Public Support a Merit System? 
A Pennsylvania Experiment.”’ Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Princeton, N. J., Vol. 3, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 
117-123. 


This article describes the method of citizen participation 
adopted by the Employment Board of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance in filling positions for 
the Department. After written examinations had elimi- 
nated most of the applicants, the Board secured 756 volun- 
teers throughout the State to administer the oral tests. 
Mr. Fox brings out some favorable results of the experi- 
ment. 


GLASsBERG, BENJAMIN, and Grecory, ALEXANDER J. 
How Long Are Clients on Relief? Chicago: American 
Public Welfare Association, December 1938. 34 pp. 
Processed. 


The principal information in this booklet is derived from 
recent Milwaukee surveys of persons receiving relief. The 
percentage of persons aided during 4 out of a possible 6 
years was 46.4, according to a survey of 1,634 cases that 
were active on January 1, 1937. Related information, 
such as age, employment status, recurrency of relief, and 
reasons for application, is presented. The emphasis is 
primarily factual, ‘‘in the hope that, when the facts are 
sufficiently established, a proper program can then be 
developed.” 


Haser, Witiiam. “Relief: A Permanent Program.” 
Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 17, No. 12 (December 
1938), pp. 591-594. 
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Reasons for the failure of the relief load to respond to 
business conditions are analyzed by means of estimates 
based on statistical data. Professor Haber concludes that 
75 percent of the 4,400,000 persons who were receiving 
public assistance in September 1937 “represent a perma. 
nent or at least a long time public relief problem.” He 
discusses past financing and affirms that, ‘“‘when the de. 
pression lifts, revision of present methods of cost sharing 
will surely be in order.” Extension of the grant-in-aiq 
method of the Social Security Act to cases of general assist. 
ance is advocated. In noting old-age insurance and unem. 
ployment compensation, the author finds that these social 
insurance measures are not closely linked to the present 
problem of dependency. 


Houruin, Ratpw G. Statistics in the Administration of g 
Public Welfare Program. Chicago, Washington: Joint 
Committee on Relief Statistics of the American Public 
Welfare Association and the American Statistical Asso. 
ciation, November 1938. 11 pp. (Papers on Relief 
Statistics, No. 5.) 


This paper, presented at the National Conference of 
Social Work at Seattle, June 1938, and preprinted from 
the proceedings of that conference, discusses the develop. 
ment of welfare statistics, the administrative need for 


‘statistics at Federal, State, and local levels, and the real 


function of statistics in welfare administration. 


Houruin, Raupu G. 
tions 1937. 
31 pp. 
“This bulletin summarizes statistics of casework opera- 

tions during the year 1937 reported monthly to the Depart- 
ment of Statistics of the Russell Sage Foundation by a 
selected group of private family welfare agencies.”’ The 
reporting group comprised 59 agencies, and the list is said 
to include ‘‘all the large private family casework agencies 
in the United States and Canada and some of interme- 
diate size.”” The data include count of applications, 
different cases served during the year, amount of relief, 
and related material. 


Jacoss, Artuur. Studying the Effect of Unemployment 
Compensation on Relief. Chicago, Washington: Joint 
Committee on Relief Statistics of the American Public 
Welfare Association and the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, December 1938. 12 pp. (Papers on Relief 
Statistics, No. 6.) 


This paper discusses fields of study, sources of informa- 
tion available to relief agencies on benefit status of appli- 
cants, and the collection of information through current 
reports. In addition, several suggestions are made for 
research studies of the impact of unemployment compensa- 
tion on relief. 


Statistics of Family Casework Opera- 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1938, 


Lowry, Fern. “Current Concepts in Social Case-Work 
Practice.” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 12, 
No. 4 (December 1938), pp. 571-597. 

This second article in a series by Miss Lowry is a dis- 
cussion of the case-work process and its methods and 
purposes. Special attention is also paid to factors that 
affect the need situation and the social worker’s efficiency. 
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The 3 case-work processes, namely, investigation, diag- 
nosis, and treatment, are discussed at length. (The first 
article in this series appeared in the Social Service Review 
for September and was reviewed in the November Bulletin.) 


Resp, Exvtery F. The Need of Case Work in a Public 
Relief Agency. Chicago: American Public Welfare 
Association, December 1938. 10pp. Processed. 

The principal bases for the justification of case work in 
public relief are given by Mr. Reed as (1) public economy, 
(2) protection of the community, and (3) humanity. 
These points are briefly expanded, and some of the leading 
arguments against case work are answered. 


SreveNson, Marietta, and others. Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 352 pp. 


Miss Stevenson’s work, written for the American Public 
Welfare Association, is a concise handbook and text 
designed for staff conferences and in-service training pro- 
grams, as well as for classroom purposes. The introduction 
by Fred K. Hoehler, director of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, notes that the work “is offered by the 
American Public Welfare Association so that students of 
public welfare, both in school or on the job, may have a 
design for public welfare administration, based on the 
best experience known to date, as well as upon accepted 
principles of general public administration.” The volume 
includes data on Federal, State, and local administration. 
The part played by the Social Security Act, both as a 
permanent expression of Federal responsibility and as a 
stimulus to modernization of older theory and practices, 
is frequently noted. Chapters deal with administration, 
management, organization, personnel, Federal-State rela- 
tions, finance, and research and statistics. The appendixes 
give State data on income, public-welfare surveys, types 
of welfare agencies, legislation and administration under 
the Social Security Act, and agencies cooperating with the 
Children’s Bureau; and data on county public-welfare 
agencies. A bibliography is included. 


Stroph, JosepHine. “The County Worker’s Job; Pub- 
licity by Way of the Barn Door.” Survey Midmonthly, 
New York, Vol. 74, No. 11 (November 1938), pp. 345- 
347. 


Thig article, the second of a series by Miss Strode on 
“the process and problems of social work’’ in rural areas, 
is based on material contributed by workers in 39 western 
Kansas counties. It was written originally by Miss Strode 
for presentation to the Social Work Publicity Council at 
the Seattle meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work. (The first article of this series was published in 
the Survey Midmonthly for October and was reviewed in 
the November Bulletin. The third article in the series is 
reviewed below.) 

Stropz, Josepnine. “The County Worker’s Job; Learn- 
ing from the Job.”” Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 
74, No. 12 (December 1938), pp. 380-381. 

This is the third of a series of articles by Miss Strode 
on rural socia] case work. It presents a number of situa- 
tions to illustrate the theme that, “in spite of many Jimita- 
tions in the way of formal educational resources, rural 
social workers have rich opportunities to learn.” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


Broperick, Joun R. ‘‘ Wall Street Aids Its Unemployed.” 
Barron’s, New York, Vol. 18, No. 50 (December 12, 
1938), p. 9. 


The work of the New York Stock Exchange Committee 
of Replacement—the Boylan Committee—in the New 
York financial district is described. The Committee is 
working to place former Wall Street employees in other 
occupations and to rehabilitate and restore the morale of 
the unemployed. 


Dennison, Henry §S.; Firenze, Lincoun; FLANpsErRs, 
Rapa E.; and Lezps, Morris E. Toward Full Em- 
ployment. New York, London: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
297 pp. 


Four leading industrialists here expound their program 
for a national policy to prevent extremes of economic and 
social instability. The emphasis throughout is upon the 
attainment of maximum employment. Part I considers 
a flexible budget. “It is argued that whenever there is a 
deficiency of employment in private industry, local, State, 
and Federal governments can and should make expendi- 
tures which will result in employment that will be socially 
useful.”” Part II deals with the financial basis of business 
stability and employment, including bank credit, pro- 
duction and consumption, monetary control, and gov- 
ernment spending. Part III studies the requirements of 
an integrated tax system and pays special attention to the 
effect of taxes upon maximum employment. Appendixes 
supply factual data and suggestions relating to the topic 
discussed in the body of the work. 


DeNoop, Neat B. Jobs or the Dole? 2ded. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. 53 pp. 


The second edition of this pamphlet brings the statistical 
examples up to date. The booklet is one of a series 
prepared under a grant from the General Education Board 
and is “‘designed to meet the needs of school classes, adult- 
education courses, and workers’ groups for readable 
materials in the social sciences.’’ A brief bibliography is 


included. 
Kuczynski, Jitrcen. Hunger and Work; Statistical 
Studies. London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1938. 132 pp. 


The author undertakes to prove that 10,000,000 persons 
in Great Britain, workers and their families, are receiving 
less than the minimum standard formulated by B. 8. 
Rowntree as necessary for physical efficiency. This mini- 
mum standard was 53 shillings ($13.25) weekly in 1936, for 
a family of 5. Using similarly estimated standards for 
women and agricultural workers, Mr. Kuczynski publishes 
earnings in the various occupations, notes part-time data, 
and offers estimates of the numbers receiving less than the 
cost-of-living minimum. Analysis of British labor condi- 
tions is offered by years from 1931 to 1937, inclusive. 


MatscHeck, Watter, and ATKINSON, Rayrmonp C. 
A Simplified Benefit Procedure for Unemployment Com- 
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pensation. Washington: Committee on Social Security 
of the Social Science Research Council, November 1938. 
50 pp. Processed. 


“This memorandum has been prepared as a contribution 
to the study of methods of simplifying and clarifying the 
operation of the unemployment compensation system. It 
presents in considerable detail a benefit procedure which, 
in the judgment of the authors, would make the system 
considerably easier to understand and simpler and less 
costly to administer than it has been.” A forthcoming 
report by the authors on the same subject will be published 
by the Public Administration Service. 


U. S. Works Procress ADMINISTRATION. NATIONAL 
RESEARCH PROJECT ON REEMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
AND ReEcENT CHANGES IN INDUSTRIAL TECHNIQUES. 


Employment and Unemployment in Philadelphia in 193¢ 
and 1937. Part II: May 1937. By Margaret W. Bel 
and Gladys L. Palmer. Philadelphia, October 193g 
91 pp. (Report No. P-3, Part II.) 


This is one of the Philadelphia Labor Market Studies 
and was carried out in cooperation with the Industpig) 
Research Department of the Wharton School of Finangg 
and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania. } 
presents the results of a survey of employment and unem. 
ployment made in Philadelphia in May 1937. Data ar 
given on 46,000 households, including 175,000 persons, 
The principal schedules relate to household composition, 
incidence of unemployment, and the characteristics of the 
unemployed. The appendix contains detailed tables of 
the data more briefly presented in the text. 


STATE STATISTICAL BULLETINS IN THE FIELD OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The following statistical bulletins issued by State public-welfare agencies are received currently by the Social 
Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Research. Publications issued 
by informational-service units are also included if a section of the publication is devoted to the presentation of statis- 
tical material. The information given for each bulletin is based upon a review of the latest available issue. Wherever 
the phrase “the three special types of public assistance” is used, it refers to old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 


dren, and aid to the blind. 


ALABAMA. StTatTE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 
Statistics. Montgomery. Montbly. Processed. 


This publication includes data on the three special types 
of public assistance and on general relief (assistance to the 
mentally and physically handicapped, and temporary aid) 
and services. Information is also presented on the distri- 
bution of surplus commodities, care of children who are 
wards of the Department, child-welfare services, and 
institutional care (almshouses and institutions for the care 
of children). A summary contains data on the WPA, 
NYA, CCC, and FSA, and on unemployment benefits. 


ARKANSAS. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Ar- 
kansas Public Welfare Review. Little Rock. Monthly. 
Processed. Prepared by the Division of Research and 
Statistics. 

Contains statistical data on general relief, the three 
special types of public assistance, the CCC, and surplus- 
commodities distribution. Special articles are also in- 
cluded. 


CALIFORNIA. STATE DEPARTMENT OF SociAL WELFARE. 
Public Assistance in California. Sacramento. Monthly. 
Processed. Prepared by the Division of Research and 
Statistics. 

This bulletin presents data on general relief (‘“‘county 
indigent aid’’) and the three special types of public assist- 
ance, as well as data on general relief and the care of 
transient and homeless men administered by the State 
Relief Administration. 


Cautrornia. Strate Revier ADMINISTRATION. Monthly 
Report. San Francisco. Monthly. Processed. 


This is a statistical review of the relief program of the 
agency, including general relief, relief to transients, and the 
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care of resident and transient men in camps. Data on 
administrative costs are presented. There is a summary 
of the three special types of public assistance and of genera] 
relief from “‘county indigent aid’’ funds. Information also 
is given concerning the CCC, the distribution of surplus 
commodities, the self-help program, and certain specified 
services of the agency. 


Cotorapo. State DeparTMENT OF Pusiic WELFARE. 
Colorado State Department of Public Welfare. Denver. 
Quarterly. Printed. 


A bulletin of news and interpretation, with special 
statistical articles and data on the three special types of 
public assistance, general relief, surplus commodities, and 


the CCC. 


ConNEcTICUT. OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF WEI- 
FARE. BureAvU OF OLp-AGE AssIsTANcE. Blind As 
sistance Statistics for Month of * * *. Old-Age 
Assistance Statistics for Monthof * * *. Hartford. 
Monthly. Processed. 


Summary statistical reports in these fields, 


Connecticut. OFFICE OF THE CoMMISSIONER OF WEI- 
FARE. EMERGENCY Rewier Division. Public Welfare 
Statistics. Hartford. Quarterly. Processed. 
Presents detailed information on general relief. Data 

are given for old-age assistance, surplus commodities, child 
welfare, CCC, WPA, NYA, and widows’ aid. A statisti- 
cal ‘“‘general summary” covers these types of aid and 
contains data on institutional care (including the care of 
children) and aid to the blind. 


District oF CoLtumBIA. Boarp oF PusLic WELFARE. 
Pusuic AssisTtaNcE Division. Public Assistance Sta- 
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tistics. Washington. Monthly. Processed. 
Monthly Report on Public Relief Statistics.) 


This bulletin includes data on the three special types 
of public assistance and on general relief, surplus com- 
modities, relief and services to nonresidents, and homes 
for children and the aged. 


(Formerly 


Frorma. State Wetrare Boarp. Public Assistance 
Statistics. Jacksonville. Monthly. Processed. Pre- 
pared by the Department of Research and Statistics. 
(Formerly Summary of Activities and Administrative 
Cost.) 

Data are given on the three special types of public 
assistance, as well as on surplus commodities, the CCC, 
and specified services to individuals and other agencies. 
Information on administrative costs is also included. 


Georaia. State DepartTMENT OF PusBLic WELFARE. 
Public Welfare Statistics. Atlanta. Monthly. Proc- 
essed. Prepared by the Statistical Division. (For- 


merly Public Assistance Statistics.) 


This is a statistical review of the three special types of 
public assistance and of general relief, surplus commodi- 
ties, and certification services to the WPA, NYA, and 
CCC. Data on child-welfare services, crippled chil- 
dren’s services, and institutional care of children are also 
included. 

IpAnO. DEPARTMENT OF 

Assistance Statistics. 


Pusuic Assistance. Public 

Boise. Monthly. Processed. 
Includes data on the three special types of public assist- 

ance and on general relief and surplus commodities. 


Inurno1s. Emercency Rewier Commission. Monthly 
Bulletin on Relief Statistics. Chicago. Monthly. 
Processed. Prepared by the Division of Statistics and 
Allocations. 


Data concerning general relief, surplus commodities, 
old-age assistance, the Federal Works Program, and the 
CCC are included. 


InpiaNa. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Old-Age Assistance. Aid to Dependent Children. Blind 
Assistance. Child Welfare Services. Crippled Children. 
Indianapolis. Monthly. Processed. (Formerly Statis- 
tical Summary of Public Assistance Under Welfare Act of 
1936.) 

Series of monthly statistical tables on the three special 
types of public assistance and on child-welfare services 
and services to crippled children. 


Inptana. State DepartTMENT OF PusLic WELFARE. 
Quarterly Statistical Survey. Indianapolis. Quarterly. 
Processed. Prepared by the Statistical Section. (For- 
merly issued monthly as the Statistical Survey of Public 
Assistance.) 

Presents statistical data on the three special types of 
public assistance, as well as on child-welfare services, 
crippled children’s services, State institutions, county 
infirmaries, general relief, and surplus-commodities distri- 
bution. Data on the WPA program, unemployment 
compensation, general business activity, and employment 
are also included, as well as special studies. 
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INDIANA. 
RELIEF. 
tion. 


Governor’s ComMIssION ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
Township Relief. Works Progress Administra- 
Indianapolis. Monthly. Processed. 


Series of statistical tables on general relief and WPA 
employment. 


Iowa. Strate Boarp or Soctan Weirare. Monthly 
Statistical Report of the Division of Old-Age Assistance. 
Monthly Statistical Report of the Subdivision of Aid to the 
Blind. Monthly Statistical Report of Child Welfare 
Services. Des Moines. Monthly. Processed. 
Summary statistical reports on old-age assistance, aid to 

the blind, and child-welfare services. 

Iowa. Emercency Rewer ApMINISTRATION. Jowa 
Emergency Relief Administration |Month] Report. Des 
Moines. Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the De- 
partment of Finance and Statistics. 

This publication presents data on general relief, surplus 
commodities, and CCC selection. A summary includes 
information on old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
the Federal Works Program. 


Kansas. Strate Boarp or Soctan Weirare. Kansas 
Social Welfare Journal. Topeka. Monthly. Processed. 
Statistical material prepared by the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics. 


This is primarily a news and informational bulletin 
which includes statistical data on general relief, the three 
special types of public assistance, the distribution of 
surplus commodities, and special activities. 


Lovuistana. State DepartTMENT oF Pusiic WELFARE. 
Louisiana Public Welfare Statistics. Baton Rouge. 
Monthly. Printed. Prepared by the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics. 

Contains data on the three special types of public assist- 
ance and or general relief and certification services to the 
WPA, NYA, CCC, and the State Hospital Board. In- 
formation on child-welfare services is also presented. 


Marne. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND WELFARE. Gen- 
eral Relief in the State of Maine. Augusta. Monthly. 
Processed. 


This is a summary statistical report on general relief. 


MaRYLAND. Boarp or Strate Ar aNnp CHARITIES. 
Monthly Statistical Report. Baltimore. Monthly. Proc- 
essed. 


Contains a series of statistical tables on the three special 
types of public assistance, general relief, and surplus 
commodities. 


MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Summary of Relief and Related Statistics of Massachusetts. 
Boston. Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Sub- 
division of Research and Statistics. 


This statistical summary includes data on general relief, 
the three special types of public assistance, the Federal 
Works Program, the CCC, and surplus commodities. 
Information is also presented on unemployment compensa- 
tion, old-age insurance, employment and wages, industrial 
activity, employment applications, and the cost of living, 
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MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Aid and Relief Statistics of Massachusetts. Boston. 
Quarterly. Processed. Prepared by the Subdivision of 
Research and Statistics. 


This bulletin contains detailed information on general 
relief and the three special types of public assistance. A 
summary also includes data on the Federal Works Program, 
the CCC, surplus commodities, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and employment services; and economic indexes of 
employment, wages, industrial activity, and the cost of 
living. 

Micuican. State Emercency RELIEF ADMINISTRATION. 

Public Relief Statistics. Lansing. Monthly. Printed. 

Prepared by the Division of Research and Statistics. 


This bulletin presents data on general relief, the three 
special types of public assistance, transient care, the 
Federal Works Program, and surplus commodities. 
Economic data relating to the relief problem and special 
articles are also included. 


Micuigan. State WELFARE DEPARTMENT. BUREAU OF 
Oup-Ace AssisTANcE. Old-Age Assistance Statistics. 
Lansing. Quarterly. Printed. Prepared by the Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics. 

Contains a detailed report on old-age assistance and 


includes special articles on this subject. 


Minnesota. Strate Boarp or Controv. Monthly Re- 
view of Public Assistance, State of Minnesota. St. Paul. 
Monthly. Processed. Statistical data prepared by the 
Research and Statistical Service. (Formerly Minnesota 
Public Assistance.) 

This bulletin includes statistical data on the three 
special types of public assistance and on child-welfare 
services. A second section contains notes and comments 
on public assistance. 


Minnesota. Strate Rewier AGeEncy. Preliminary 
Tabulation of County Summary Reports. St. Paul. 
Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Department 
of Research, Statistics, and Records. 


Includes a series of statistical tables on general relief. 


Missouri. Srate Sociat Security Commission. Inder 
of Public Assistance in Missouri. Jefferson City. 
Monthly. Printed. Prepared by the Division of 


Research and Statistics. 


This bulletin presents a statistical review of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, general relief, 
child welfare, surplus-commodities distribution, and WPA 
and NYAemployment. Special articles also are included. 


Nesraska. Boarp or ContTrot. DEPARTMENT OF 
Strate AssisTANCE AND CHILD WELFARE. Public 
Assistance in Nebraska. Lincoln. Monthly. Proc- 
essed. Prepared by the Division of Research and 
Statistics. 


Contains data on the three special types of public 
assistance and on general relief, surplus-commodities 
distribution, the WPA, NYA, FSA, CCC, and child 
welfare. 


WELFARE 
Reno. 


STATE 


NEVADA. 
Assistance in Nevada. 


DEPARTMENT. Old- Age 
Monthly. Processed. 

This bulletin is a statistical summary of old-age assist. 
ance. 


New HampsuHire. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFaRg. 
Relief, Public Assistance and Service Statistics. Cop. 
cord. Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Diyj. 
sion of Research and Statistics. (Formerly Statistica) 
Information on Direct Relief and Relief and Public 
Assistance Statistics.) 


This bulletin contains data on the three special types 
of public assistance, on general relief, and on other types 
of assistance and service (child-welfare services, foster. 
home care, sight conservation and services to the blind, 
aid to tuberculosis patients, and veterans’ services). 


New JERSEY. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS ANp 
AGENCIES. DIVISION oF OLup-AGE ASSISTANCE, 
Statistical Report of Old-Age Assistance. Trenton, 
Monthly. Processed. 


This is a statistical summary of old-age assistance. 


New Jersey. FInanciaAL ASSISTANCE COMMISSION, 
Monthly Relief Report. Trenton. Monthly. Proc. 
essed. Prepared by the Statistical Section. 


This publication contains a series of statistical tables on 
general relief. Also contained in the bulletin are statistics 
on surplus-commodities distribution and on WPA em- 
ployment. 


New Jersey. FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE COMMISSION, 
Statistical Bulletin Service. Trenton. Monthly. Proc 
essed. Prepared by the Statistical Section. 


This is a summary of general relief. 


New Mexico. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Re 
lief Statistics. Albuquerque. Monthly. Processed. 


Contains information on the three special types of 
public assistance and on general relief, surplus commodities, 
child-welfare and crippled children’s services, the CCC, and 
the State tuberculosis sanitarium. 


New York. DeEparTMENT OF Sociat WELFARE. Old-Age 
Assistance in New York State. Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren in New York State. Assistance to the Blind in 
New York State. Home Relief in New York State. 
Albany. Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Research and Statistics. 


A series of statistical tables on old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the blind, and general relief. 


New York. DepartTMentT oF Soctat WELFARE. Social 
Statistics. Albany. Quarterly. Processed. Prepared 
by the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 


This bulletin contains a statistical summary of the spe- 
cial types of public assistance, general relief, the Federal 
Works Program, surplus-commodities distribution, and 
the CCC. Also included is information on business condi- 
tions, children in foster homes and in State training schools, 
and the movement of population in public homes and in 
private homes for the aged. Special articles are also 
included. 
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Norta Carouina. State Boarp oF CHARITIES AND 
Pustic WELFARE. Slatistics of Public Welfare Assist- 
ance Under the Social Security Act, and General Relief 
from Local Funds. Raleigh. Monthly. Processed. 
Prepared by the Statistical Division. 


Consists of a statistical summary of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and general relief. 
State Boarp or CHARITIES AND 
Public Assistance Statistics. Ra- 
Processed. Prepared by the Sta- 


Norta CAROLINA. 
Pustic WELFARE. 
leigh. Quarterly. 
tistical Division. 
Data on old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 

and general relief, with related information on hospitaliza- 

tion, burials, and other types of aid, are presented in this 
publication. 


North Dakota. Pusiic WetrareE Boarp. Public 
Assistance. Bismarck. Monthly. Processed. Prepared 
by the Division of Accounting, Finance, and Reports. 


This publication includes statistical data on the three 
special types of public assistance and on general relief, 
surplus-commodities distribution, and special relief activi- 
ties of State and county welfare boards. A summary 
presents data on the Federal Works Program, the CCC, 
and the FSA. 


On10o. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WELFARE. 
Pusuic ASSISTANCE. 
sistance Statistics. 


DIVISION OF 
Preliminary Report of Public As- 
Columbus. Monthly. Processed. 

Data on the three special types of public assistance and 
on general relief, the WPA and NYA, and services to 
children are presented in this monthly release. 


On10. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. DIVISION OF 
Pustic AssistaNceE. Public Assistance Statistics. Co- 
lumbus. Quarterly. Processed. (Formerly issued 


montbly.) 


This publication contains information on the three 
special types of public assistance and on general relief, 
the Federal Works Program, the CCC, the FSA, and 
services to children (crippled wards and dependent, 
neglected, and delinquent wards of the State department, 
and wards of county children’s homes and child-welfare 
boards). 


OxLaHOMA. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WELFARE. 
Oklahoma Public Welfare Review. Oklahoma City. 
Bimonthly. Processed. Prepared by the Division of 


Research and Statistics. (Formerly issued monthly.) 


Presents statistical information and comment on the 


three special types of public assistance and on child- 
welfare services. 


Public Assistance 
Processed. 


Oregon. Strate Revier ComMIrrer. 
in Oregon. Portland. Monthly. 
This bulletin contains statistical information on the 

three special types of public assistance and on general 

relief and the CCC. 

PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc ASSISTANCE. 
Statistical Report on General Assistance. Harrisburg, 
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Weekly. Processed. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. 


Contains a series of statistical tables on general relief, 
with a summary statement. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Pennsylvania Public Assistance Statistics. Harrisburg. 
Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. (Formerly Summary of 
Public Assistance Statistics.) 


This bulletin gives a statistical summary of the three 
special types of public assistance and of general relief, the 
Federal Works Program, the CCC, and the effect of un- 
employment compensation on general relief. Special 
studies are also included. 


Sourn Caro.iina. State DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE. South Carolina Public Welfare Statistics. 
Columbia. Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the 
Division of Research and Statistics. 


Presents data on the three special types of public assist- 
ance; on general relief; and on various services, including 
child-welfare services, rehabilitation of the blind, and 
certification for surplus commodities and to the WPA and 
CCC. 

South Dakota. Department or Socran Segcuriry. 
Public Assistance Statistics. Pierre. Monthly. Proc- 
essed. Prepared by the Research and Statistical 
Service. 

Statistical information is given on the three special 
types of public assistance and on general relief, WPA, 
child-welfare services, CCC, and surplus commodities. 
Reports on special studies are also included. 


TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE. Tennessee Public Assistance Statistics. 
Nashville. Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the 


Division of Research and Statistics. 

A statistical summary covering the three special types of 
public assistance, general relief, the CCC, and surplus- 
commodities distribution. Also included are data on 
service cases and information on institutions. 


Texas. Otp-Ace AssIsTaANcE Commission. Statistics 
for {Month}. Austin. Monthly. Processed. 


This is a statistical report on old-age assistance. 
State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Public 


Salt Lake City. Monthly. Proc- 
Bureau of Research and 


UTAH. 
Assistance in Utah. 
essed. Prepared by the 
Statistics. 


This bulletin contains a statistical summary of the three 
special types of public assistance and of general relief, sur- 
plus commodities, and child-welfare services. Data are 
also presented on relief to transients and care of children in 
foster homes and institutions. 


Vircinia. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
Preliminary Public Assistance Data. Richmond. 
Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Division of 
Research and Statistics. 
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Contains a statistical summary of old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and general relief. 


Vireinta. State DeparTMENT OF PusLic WELFARE. 
Pusuic Assistance Division. Progress Report. Rich- 
mond. Quarterly. Processed. Prepared by the Su- 
pervisor of Records and Accounts. 


This bulletin presents statistical data on general relief 
and service cases, with supplementary information on hos- 
pitalization and medical care. 


WasHiIncTon. DepartTMENT oF Sociat Security. Pvs- 
Lic AssisTaNcE Divisions. Statistical Report of Opera- 
tions. Olympia. Monthly. Processed. Prepared by 
the Research and Statistics Office. 

Data presented in this report relate to the three special 
types of public assistance and to general relief, surplus 
commodities, child-welfare services and services to crip- 
pled children, services to the blind, and county institu- 
tional care. 


West Virermia. State DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc AssIsT- 
ANCE. FPublic Assistance Statistics. Charleston. 
Monthly. Processed. Prepared by the Division of 
Research and Statistics. 


This statistical bulletin contains data on the three special 
types of public assistance, as well as on general relief, 
surplus-commodities distribution, the CCC, the physical 
rehabilitation program, child welfare, and other services. 


Wisconsin. State Pension DeEpaRTMENT. Social §¢ 
curity Aids in Wisconsin. Madison. Monthly. Prog. 
essed. Prepared by the Division of Research ang 
Statistics. 


Includes a summary report on the three special types 
of public assistance. 


Pusiic WELFARE 
Madison. 


WISCONSIN. 
Relief in Wisconsin. 


DEPARTMENT. General 
Monthly. Processed 


This is a summary report on general relief. 


Wisconsin. Pusiic WELFARE DEPARTMENT. Wisconsig 
Public Welfare Review. Madison. Quarterly. Prog. 
essed. Prepared under the direction of the Chief 
Statistician. 


This is a statistical review of general relief, the three 
special types of public assistance, the Federal Works Pro. 
gram, the CCC, the FSA, and surplus commodities. Dat 
on employment, pay rolls, and other economic factors are 
also presented, as well as special articles. 


State Boarp or Pusiic WELFARE. Publig 
Cheyenne. Quarterly. Prog. 


WYOMING. 
Assistance in Wyoming. 
essed. 


This bulletin contains data on the three special types of G 


public assistance and on general relief and the “general 
welfare health” program. Special articles are also included. — 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


Changes and additions to the list of Board publications published in the December issue of the 


Bulletin. 


Tuirp ANNUAL Report or THE Socrau Security Boarp. 
Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1938. 
251 pp. 30 cents. 


Report of the Board to the Congress for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1938. Includes supplementary data for the 
period July 1—October 31, 1938. (The Board’s First 
ANNUAL Report, listed in the December issue of the 
_ Bulletin at 15 cents, is now out of print, and copies are no 
longer obtainable.) 


Further changes will be noted in these pages as they occur. 


Proposep CHANGES IN THE Socrat Security Act. A J 


Report OF THE SocrAt Security BOARD TO THE PRES 


DENT AND TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, — 


January 1939. Washington: U. S. Government Print | 
ing Office, 1939. 29 pp. : 


This special report, presenting the Board’s recommendg- q 
tions for amendments to the Social Security Act, is re 7 
printed in full in this issue of the Bulletin. A 4-page 
summary is also available. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 1990 © 





